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Part I. 


DIMBULA-GALA; ITS CAVES, RUINS, 

and inscriptions. 


1. THE *' MAMVDIYE" CAVES. 
By H. C, P. bell, C.c.s, (Retired ) 


D IMBULA-GALA. or to give the hill its older name, " Dumbulu-gale -by far the 

minent landmark in the generally prevailing flatness of the Tamanka«*uwa District 
North-Cetilral-Provincfc—is the well known beacon-hill, rising 1.700 odd above sea-leve . 
and marked on English maps as - Gunners; Quoin," by which mariners skirting the Eastern coast 

of Ceylon art greatly assured of their position.* 

Archaeological^ it goes without the saying that this bold hill, towering m solitary state 
from the surrounding plain, must have been, from very early bines, one of the chief resorts o( the 
oldest inhabitants of Ceylon-those " YakMs” of the “ Mohd^nsa," or V^ddas as they came to be 
known later. Doubtless it is that these aborigines, in their occupation of the 
salubrious caves, which pierce the beetling cliffs of Dimbula-gala, as well as of he more humb e 
shelters formed beneath semi-detached crags and boulders lying off its foot, were g J 

supplanted by Buddhist eremites ; and that, as centuries roiled on, these henmt recluse^ p 
in^urn to organised songhdrdmas, or monastic asscelahons. structural evidences of wh,ch may be 
found to this day at more than one site round the base of the hill. 

Of sad, was Use “ Miravidiye " Cv. T»pl. .bov« K.di Ulpaf. to « d ™° s 

**£££**+ -* MV -rf -n-i ™Vto «""* 

a tiU quite buried ia forest- _ _ _ _- 

7 ^T ,~~- n,. «. *" - *■" 

M 1TIIt.7 tat 
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THE CEYLON ANTIQUARY [VoLUl, Part I 


All these scattered caves and sites of monasteries (known solely in 1897 to V^ddas ol 
Kuda (Jlpata and K p s gaha Ulpata, the two hamlets then existing at DimbuLa-gala, but, to them, 
familiar from boyhood) were explored by the Arch®©logical Survey twenty years ago. 

In the course of a two months* tour, which covered the North-East portion of Nuwara- 
talaviya and the greater part of Tamankadnwa (the two broad divisions of the North-Central 
Province), the Archaeological Commissioner spent nearly a week in the examination of DimbtiM-gala 
and its environs. 

Much of archaeological value and interest came to light. 

To the antiquarian explorer the most engrossing of the ancient habitations at Dimbula- 
gaia is, undoubtedly, the striking range of caves situated at the point where the cliff begins to nse 
sharply in bare rock to the wooded summit, and so high up the ferest-clad slopes of the hill as to be 
barely discernible. 11 To this S. W. front of the hill the Veddasbave applied the name ‘Mdrdvidiyar 
owing to the caves lying immediately above a traditional ancient vidiya, street or road, so termed. 

It is of these ' Maravidiye Caves ’ that some notice is offered in this Paper. 

CAVES 


The whole of one day was allotted by the Commissioner to these archsologically 
important caves ; in taking notes and measurements of the dilapidated roc ms. the connecting 
passage between Caves A. & B.—the ‘ Sands Malta Lena and “HiriMaha Lena —and of other 
features of interest, besides photographing the caves, etc., and making " eye-copies of the 


inscriptions on the rock roof. 

The following Notes, entered in the Archeological Commissioner's Diary. [Annual Report 
1897. p. 9), afford succinct description :— 

September 3rd Camped at Kuda Uipita near a cool, wooded, spring below the South-Wesl side 
0 j Dimbuli-gd* l" Gunners Quoin " Hill), Here are at present located a tew Vgddas. 

Behind, the clifi towers slightly concave (recalling the East face of Sigfri-gala. hot steeper) with 
many bembara wade (rock-bee hives) hanging hundreds cf feel up. Further East, the range rises still higher 
with two more rocky scarps well marked. Directly behind Knda Ulpata is a slight dip (cfc-fo/a) m the 
range at no mean height. Nailing high near the summit can be seen some raves with white plastered walls, 
like the " gallery "»l Sigtriya . 1 

At the East end of Dimbula-gala lies Kosgaba Ulpata. another Vgdda hamlet ; and round, opposite 
its Western (ace, Manampitiya, the largest and most thriving village in Tamankaduwa, two miles this fEgorJa 
Patfnwa) side of the Maha veil .gang* and ihe Mafca-gan-tota ierry. 

The main heights of Dimbula-gala are Kajnkoka-hgla, Gura-hgla. “Maravidiye. For water, 

the " Nimal-pok u n a ' and " Nilmtd pnkupa ' there are three springs (n/pnfi-Kosgaha. Kndi, and 
Pm^lUrvev^l 

September 5th, Gave this day to the exploration, etc., of the raves, hardly Visible from the vddiVQ 
I circuit-hull at Kmja Ulpata as a white speck amid green and grey setting of forest trees and granite cliff, 
which lie high up that portion of Diinbula-gala that adjoins the dip in the hill directly behind the hamlet - 1 

All this Sooth-West side of Dimbnli-gala is known to the Vgddas (of whom a quaint po&>ie of silent 
folk from Knda Ulpata and Kosgaha Ulpata hamlets guided us) as “ Miiividiya," from the tradition of an 
ujdcnE road which is said to have passed round the base of Dimbuli-gala to Mauampiuya 

The highest pomt of this part of the hill i* just West of the gup, or dip, and above these 
cave*: thence it fall* away gradually Westwards, with two rocky bluffs breaking the hill line. 

For more than hall the way up to the “ Maravidiye Caves “ the approach is very gradual. It runs 
along a rocky spur of the hilL which projects Soulh-West After passing a cave (with a kajdn or dnp-lme 
cut over its brow, but bearing no inscription) the ascent gels sleeper : and just before reaching the rock dill 
under which lie the raves becomes?quite steep. 

The rave*—originally natural ravems pitting the scarp, but subsequently improved by artificial 
haadywgxk—r«t on the Lower slope of lie rock ciilf, This forms thru flow and that of the passage-way 
uniting lh*m_ 


£ PIhlU J< — 1 The dl BIArtndLj?' 0»v« iTtltphnttpmrfclt Tlew. 
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THE ,i marAvidiye" caves. 
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Cave A 1 

Th e finst «vc retched is also Ibe best preserved. Some let, feet of * low will, ~*&*j*' 6 f!* 

centuries ago Even soroe of ibe ' (ftwors wbith idoY^d rite walls iii3v b* l^oily 

There are arched doorways admitting lo rained chambers, on* fairly spaaons. 

Cm well up on the root formed by the overhanging reck, outside £££ 

in ihe oldest form of “ Cave eWder. (each letter apparently about a foot tu venial *«> 
enough. but beyond the reach of an ordinary ladder. 

Immediately beyond ibe rooms there is a #Mo, or rook pool, of ddifibifnlly cool, dear, water, 

always in Shade, and said never to dry up- 

P^mg Ihis on the left a gradual rise by a narrow ledge, two to three 
for twenty yards or so. towards the«qmdawj^; e f SSTL™ onld have monkeys ;- it™ a d'P 

SSZ5SZS22 ZZ* furtherU, hardly lets : which, in turn, de^ds to a 

broader passage ending in another tumtl 


C*vt B. 4 

-SSSSSS 5 SSgs@®^ 

ljl * ad A, wits Cave A „ «W 1 T F.II** r«k **■ i- *’«* *» “ "■* 

iag water in abundance to the occupiers of the «vt.' 

Beyond the pool there * space for perhaps another cave room, but small- 

Oil Ihe roct roof ct Cave B are two mseriplh if * a ^’pTion of about the lllh. 

proving the occupation of Ihese caves up to mediaeval times 

‘ The writing being on the ***** roof, considerably within the cave, is wonderfully well preserved 

every , pious record of «^rs anJI improveumn^ 

■ Sttndam Meka t l DCtfl ol VLkrama Bitn^ 1 „™ r ^j a situ U) ; of special names of caves 

*“ Dmm 

Vtb&tara " { ? village). . . . r 

Photo^pta were taken of both Caves (A. B). * of the passage “ 

. a. ^rSpdons " eye-copies were made, and Ho. 3 also photographed (Plate VI., 

' 1 From the caves the vista of Eastern Province and Central Province (Kandyan) *11* is very extensive, 

and tfee day being fortunately clear, afforded a glorious ™w. 

” d, «llcr image, Ae Caves, there sorvlv. 1 ' 

both worn and damaged, and the mere wooden core of a Aifr /nftrotty*- !■ ** )> ■ _ ^ 

3 plate II, -Cura A. and Pawaiewuy to Cavr P. The IiBHree at^ l1 ™‘ the " Aeatiiye * or SMOBi 

A Plate Ul- Plate IT. Tho otdtmfer, With-'a TTUBdum beanl, ■“"'?*■**!?! _ ho B ( ,, *tyltd “ JW> *•**." l)Ttd 
Headman ^IraiaokaduWA Vrddb. The CW*I the ^teVoW^ee beaodary', The Third 

B list at Kohombslew., * VeddO hamlet on brbH* <H th. old " «*■ ' « mi!10, 

irr,^™ Q4 14 AiDufiSf the HAied Veddit mi1“ i#cu rm n ph * 

a» .b.«-.~,..-- >»...........™“‘ *■ 

W 5. Plat* IV f , t jh t0VBr fta lbs right 01 tbo uhotograpb. on Ibe slopifti 
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THE CEYLON ANTIQUARY 


[Vol III, Part 1. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 

Three inscriptions, and three only, have been discovered at the bl Marimdiye Caves, 
despite careful search on two separate occasions. 

Of the three records, two (Nos.. L, 2.) are carved in the most ancient style of the u Brdhmi 
tipi" writing found in Ceylon, and go back to the early centuries B.C. ; the third, incised on a 
panel) is in the Sinhalese script of the 11th century A.B< 

Inscription No, I- 

A record of 21 Letters in angle Line which is (assisted in the X>iary entry) lA cut in the oldest 
form of * Cave character' (each Letter apparently about a foot in vertical size) " above the brow of 
Cave A. though at such a height as to be inaccessible, without special ladder or scaffolding. This* 
however, is immaterial, as owing to its boldness the inscription can be read easily, except perhaps 
for one ekshara* rather worn. 

The palatal digamma " so is that used both in this and Inscription No. 2 of Cave B. 

Transcript 

Fa ru ma ka Fa m /hi iaya u pa so (lea) Chi ta ya h ne sa ga sa r 

Translation 

44 Cave of the female by-devotee Chita, daughter of the Chief Fhussa. (granted) to the 
Community (of Buddhist monks)/ 1 

Inscription No. 2* 

Also a one-line epigraph ; 15 letters in all, somewhat less largely cut than No, 1, but oi 

about the same age B.C 

Transcript. 

A ya Sa ra Ti sa ha jha ya A hi u pa ia ya 

Translation. 

" (Cave) of Abiupala t wife of the noble Sura Tisa/* 

Inscription No* 3. 

This fine inscription, of seven lines between ruling, is engraved on the inner sloping face of 
Cave B. within an oblong counter-sunk panel. * To right of the panel are outline figures of Sun, 
Moon. Crow and Dog, all symbolic. 

Exposure to the weather in the open cavern may have somewhat roughened the rock 
surface, but has not materially affected the incised writing, which is still completely legible, and 
presents no difficulty to the copyist. 

The “eye-copy" reproduced ( Plate VI) was jotted down in his own Inscription Book 
by the Archaeological Commissioner standing in front of the panel in 1897, after photographing 
it (Plate V), Five years later, when surveying the Dimbula-gala caves and ruins, the Head 
Overseer of the AxchmologicaJ Survey t made an independent official 4 k eye-copy M which differs 
in no respect, save in being distinctly better drawn. 

7. tTin inttlhtfetu offietr, A. P. eiriwaidlitLtta. ntw dead, fhd ►tetljag work id lfc* a ret uroloirfCTJ Surrey Uctii H mini 
for dhbt inn To a. /air kdtiwtedj^ of tuiTcyrcg, he campled fifiMim], ihausb nnd€**jopea 1 t^Seiat f flr IfrawlBif, h- 
Epiinr&pbiril £T*tplflf be graved hLmielj M 4pt pdbfli end tb# *ery Dinner™ * a^d ‘"posh™*' or dibit 

be midr tot tfe* DurfrirtTnrtt were executed, for [fee rpoa part with gms e*re ud lorcedi: ia *hlcb «m* 
ftjcqLunElEore with blab Sinhxlei*. Klq, *nd FkiK helped not 4k little, VirtnuUj the whole ext^mlte id a I tbc VtuMpiffw a t 
CeylOS jMcrip-tlenji secured by Ihe ArchrooIbgiCnl S&rytr, &ad «nce IcrvnM ro Trclraor V u\nw*»lLghe at Oifcrd lo 
b# ut listed for lb# " Epipmpkia ZttfoMcnf vtkm pvpii9i4 hj Sir! witdhtBa, 

Ta tali memo tt tbh ilictt tribute E* offered by he ex^lieMoEacftil Conumsirdgncr. Iwilta wbnm h* ivrYed f 0F 
Uteri*' -V reiJil, Blsdittl Of effioi+ul aid riBdertd. often finder B;a*t trjt&£ eobditLaa* whfcrb mi* L*ve yoOrnsiLEKd 

bit beoJtb from th# rrh|u«Dttf wumstf Ufub or evpLvttid fever be nifftrri. 
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With the exception d two passages, more or less cryptic, the contents of the inscription 
a« easily understood, its language differing hot little from that of the present day. 

As regards time of the Royal Personages mentioned the »MaMmm" “ 

in eg doabl. 

Queen Stmdara Maha Devi,' 11 from whom this jjal-saniww professes on its face to 
emanate was manifestly « Sundri (Tumour, Sundari) the youngest sister ” of the three prmces 

who came from "Stop«ra"<!aii;g»)h.l»dim She n. Jiveo byVij»y. Bihu 1 

VLkraraa Bah " "—the *■ Vikambd rdrindn " of the inscription— 11 to wife, being esirons 
establish his race. 1 ' (JHahdwavsa. UX, 49.) 

<■ And when in process of time a son was born onto him named Gaja Bahu 1 - ' GajaBahu 
Deva ” the rods record tails him— 11 the king being mindful of the welfare of his sons ” gave i nrnia 

B4hu ' the whole of Rohana and sent him to dwell there (LX, 99.) . . 

On the death of Vijaya Bahu, after a long and eventful reign, civil war ensued, with 
finctuating success, between the lute king's brother Jays Bahu I (who was immediately anom^d 
king) and his sister, or hall siste, MU* with her three m on the onesid^and Vi^ma 
Bahu I on the other ; until (as the History states) by a signal victory the Wkr b»> 
of his people, and dwelling in the city of V+W (Pclonnamwa) governed the Kings Co ry 
iJt dja ™ t a, a Northerly Division of Trt Sinhala. or ancient Ceylon), although 

not anointed king." (LX1, 47.) 

, V to™a Bahu died after be had enjoyed the hiugdum one and twenty years. 

(UU1I 181_au “ enjoyment" which cost the Buddhist religious establishments dearly 

‘ ' STl auc^dad a. Pojonnaruwa by b* son Gaja Mm 

the Younger, pruned such a then, hr the aide ul iheir more dtsbujished return., 

afterwards the illustrious Parakrama Bahu the Great, . , * 

The internecine atru K le for manlery ended of,. »a the old Chronicler 
the two former princea, “ beeanse that the, could not dwell even i. their own country *nm8M«r. 
£il s rJuge in to King of Death, acting ne other of escape -" (r«nhuwn,» I»V iW 
The fourth n Royal Personage" specified o. the panel record is Ja ,0 Bohn 

Vat-himiyd," in whose 27th year the gal*a*na*a was granted. he 

Who was he ? Was he Mahalu Vijaya Bahu I, who reigne = y ■ } , n 

hi, younger brother, JayaBihu I, whoa, rule is nrimmly gi ve,, aa iron. 

Editors) to three years (Rdjawaliya). and, m the Tamd inscription o o^ 

28 years—the last 15 of which he had shared with his grand-nephew Gaja Bahu Deva . 

The question was partially discussed in the Arehsological Commissioner’s Annual epor 

for 1909 (pp. ^)‘ . cjniiiuiu Circle w?s teod etiDU^Ji 

Mr. H- Kriww Saitii, Ms is tutu Smpemil endenl of tj j ^ as is Se£jtde el tbe 

l D iavour the Aicb«t a£ i«l Ccntmhsivuer with * tni.«r,pt aed irpuslat.ea ef « mm 

EWmphiod; Reportdated in ,he the yea. ef .“eh years’.. d.«d » 

Biby, ^ppareptly La tbi* intervening, rule * 

Vi + I8 r ot Chapter IXUL o< Xahemavza. . vinp% she I&tb ye^i 1 oi Jaya flil ll, 

,^ r Sasirsssrw™ wraYssj^ s. 

1 —-- - - >r u wewd sin » t° “ w lh< fUe * 




i fdrtrtH o* Lh* 

> ■ . ww , I__ wuma.IA *,J1» . I K] I PH ED LtNIC-W ULBJ - ” 

pliktbtr tba gtXfi 1 -. -- - - . . 

U*tt LXSn, H.1 Wiwt*, T1»T »» "I* 11 ,c 

iL Tfefl thrtfl in ihoM »I * 
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fting Jaya Balm died one year ifler accession. a* Mr. Wijesmha hu pal it, may have lo be accepted with 
puodHicalicci. Perhaps I be fact was that cither Java Balm did not die alter one year as stated in the 
or shat Vstratrta Balm ruled the It modern for him unlit bis »n Gaja Bahu II was appointed 
heir-apparent m 1142 A-D'' 

Mr. JCrisna Sdstri's allotment of this Tamil record to the 38th year ol Jaya Bahu, luccesurof 
Vijaya Bahu I ilOtS-ll M ADO *3s prtmti faa t'e K supported by the inscription m Sinhalese discovered in 
1897 by Ihe Ardl»!^icd Commissioner in one of the pjetaresque, and almost nnknown, cavt* which 
occur high up the slopes of Dimbula-gala (" Gunnen Quoin ’? m Taouinkaduwa. 

The difficulty of recoudlmg the allotmenl by Ihc 11 Mahdmav$a " of bat one year to she reign ol 
Jaya Bahu with the twenty -seven of the DimbnLa-gala inscription, and the absence of corroborative 
evidence confrn, justified (he Archacological Commissioner in then [ 1697 attributing the record to the 
extremely long reign Of perhaps the greatest regenerator of Sinhalese rule, alter years of Southern Indian 
mvasion and ascendaitcy r and reading ‘ Jay a Bahu ‘ r as synonymous with +1 Vijaya Bahu. 1 ' 

This Tamil inscription of Polc-nnaruwa would appear, however, to settle Use point, though the 
total silence ol the ,J Mu " regarding Jaya Bahu : except his decease r after mention of bis bem^ 
hastily crowned on the death of Vitrama Bahu 1 strangely u&accotrulable 

Jaya Balm 1, having been inaugurated king over the kingdom of Lanka, may have been forced, 
or may have preferred, lo live in retirement as drjart Sovereign of Ceylon, whilst his nephew Vikrama 
Bahu I reigned lor twenty-one year^ “although he was not anointed king ; and Mfiuiarly Viltranta 
Balm's son, Gaja Bahu II may have succeeded to dr /ado rule, of which f if seen years, added to bis 
fathers term, would nearly cover the thirty-eight years of Java Bibo's nominal reign recorded on tbe 
Tamil pillar. 

The above arguments, though they advance the question, cannot be said to ky it at 
rest Finally. 

If lay a Bahu 1 and Vikrama Bahu I p uncle and nephew; rivals for the throne, both dated 
their reigns from the demise of Vifayci Bahu I —and nothing is more reasonable—and, assuming- 
as ive may, that the Pojoniiaruwa pillar inscriptioii is unimpeachable—who will vouch for the 
accuracy o i the written palm-lea/ chronicles for this period ?—, the dedsbn should be in favour of 
Jaya Bdhu I as the J Taya Bahu Vat-hinnya " of the Dimhnk-gaia record. 1 * 

But, even if Jaya Bahu I lived lo reign for the thirty-eight years the Polonnamwa 
inscription allots him as against the one year, and three years, of the Sinhalese his tones, Vikrama 
Bahu (the length of whose uncrowned rule is not disputed) would have been dead for six years 
when the sannasa was executed f 

How then explain the position ? In this way. Queen SLindara Malm Devi may well 
have issued it after her husband's death r 

It is this which, after all, seems perhaps the simplest solution of the problem . and for 
these reasons : — 

(i-) Vikrama Bahu could hardly have been given the title < p Nirindu ,F (king) during the 
reign of the great Vijayu Bahu h hts father : nor Snndara Maha Devi that of “ aga-mehesun " 
(chief queen.) 

(hi) Vikrama Bahu was no " churchman l+ : far from it. 

Like his three cousins and opponent “ kings ” —the sons of Milk—hi LL gave no heed to 

religion. 11 

He seized the lauds that were dedicated lu Buddha And fur olher holy purposes, and bestowed 
ihtm on bis servants. . The gems and oilier precious filings, the offering* of the faithful tinso the Alms- 
Bow]-Relit and She Sacred Tooth-Relic, look he also by forces as also the perfumes of sandal, aloes-wood, 
and Camphor, and a great number of images qf gold, and did with ihem as it pleased him— 

LXL $ 4 - 57 . 


iti. Hr J«hfc il. aeDaveratne Tbt Ctyfon A.niiqtiQty," -pp L^r-ip the id-pniLflofttian ol M Jfifcfthu-Dttii' of ih* 

T&mil pHJsr inscription it PolUBcsrtiwtt with I he Tumi I kin? Jaya Bfthu □! the I3lh reatury, Who sharid the ml* ol 
" the KhltL Kingdom* with MAglia until dffr#B Cut by Farifcfama Bibu ll But thta Send* him ID the difficulty. whirh hr 
reCogBiied. nf accoim’iHg abifutgrlljr fur G*Ja HAhia P**m. whui* iSth year eora^twaidt wsththe^ib or Jptbflbu-D#Ti fc 
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Is it in the least likely that this Ceylon “ Henry the Eighth,' 1 ' 1 unscrupulous robber of 
monastic property, would have countenanced such liberal Buddhist benefaction by his Chief 
Queen as that recorded in the Inscription, with the arrierc pensee of destroying it later ? 

(iii.) Vijaya Bahu I (in the only inscriptions known admittedly belonging to him) is given 
the foil title " Stri Sahga Bo Vijaya Bairn Deva " i Tamil slab inscription, Pojonnaniwa) ; and 
'Siri Stingo Bo Vijaya Bahu Rajapdvahtmse " (Sinhalese rock inscription, Ambagamuwa) : 
econtra. Jaya Babul is called simply '■ Jabahti Deva* 1 in the Tamil pillar record above 
quoted ; " Jaya Bahu Vat-himiyanvahanse " in the EHmbula-gala inscription: and, notably, 

“5ri Apaiya Salamcga Chakravarttikal $ri Jaya Bahu Tevar" (fith year), on a Tamil pillar 
inscription at Bndnmuttava {A. S. Report. 1911-12 p. 115} : wherein mention is also made of 
Nayauar $ri Vira Bahu," (Mariabharana the Elder), eldest of Mitta’s three sons who supported 
Jay a Bdhll's cans? against Vikrama Biihu. f JtfahawQTjSQ* X-XI. 

The balance of probabilities would certainly, therefore, appear to incline to " iaya Bahu 
Vat-himiya " of the Dimbuia-gala inscription being Vikrama Bahu's uncle Jay a Bahu I. not his 
father Vijaya Bahu : and to the endowment and embellish men t of the k ‘ Kalinga-Lcija J 
Monastery being carried out by the widowed queen Sundara Maha Devi as an act of piety and 
penance for the sins of her sacrilegious lord, after Vikrama Bahu had “ passed to the other 
world according to his deeds' —an expressive phrase of the Monkish Chronicler, here at least 
suggestive of much. 

At t 1 ™* — adhuc sub judica tis est — we may leave the question for the nonce; and proceed 


to the Inscription itself. 


Text 


i ssjeCsf si-si 1 @jcc,oyi e^gecJs* 


^SSarf && 

2_ ® ecs? 1 “ tjeae ©stage? St 

3. csygcsfisr am erasaQ 66 ^ 

4. c, &£□ ©to £5 ,;! ®ro 66 

s&sg cesfl ©5©e 

5. ssyscs 1,1 gsa SCse*^ t£rt&:>©<o sBefesaiS ZC4& Sg® acts Si'■■ 3, C' ri 

6 *>fib rJjfa ««j©68ss) ®en 

7 . emsXi Sitozwtf* 4 s%«C^ *swT© a> 1 g^^eaaaQ eC<S eSisfsOs art 

®c0 ©a© ®» *<8®* 

Translation 

Ulit. we) Sundara Malta Devi —descended from Suddhed ana's line. sprung from the 
Ikbwaka f Oka was) royal dynasty, coming ol the Solar race in unbroken succession, (who) 
transcends (the goddess) Sri in loveliness, (and) was blessed with (Iff. got) Gflja Bahu Btva (as 
son), when (lit. being) Chief Queen to King Vikrama Bahu (Vikumbd Ntrinda) bom of parents 
both Crowned Heads (Iff. born between two crowns 1 -)— hereby set fort h (fif. certify the fac t) 


11- Tht cnmti s" jul*om kfi cJowr=- 

ife iHflft FPT yeiiHff r tarltir# hmil, 

Nstbirt ,J 5 rf!SJS^^ lltMT 71111 *"'**”' iHd ti,T “ dar d,BWy 

^ ysg g-5gy.i«-i s ;;«£ 

II mifbe mednupm** ■ 

ra “° — «>-<*** 
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that, observing the hardship of persons traversing with bent knees by the help of chains the 
passage-way fmangaJ 14 between the ,L Great Moon Cave " {Sonda Maha Lena) and the ‘'Great 
Sun Cave " {Hiri Maha Lena), the residence of five hundred of the Chief Community {Maha 
Sanga). where corporeal relics of our lord Buddha an deposited, (I. therefore), caused 
(suitable) stones to be laid {lit. broken up) and improved the passage way, 

(Further), that having established cave ( shelters) dagabas, and great f*i trees, (I) gave (to 
this Cave Temple) the appellation *' Kalin£3 Lena," and, in the 27th year (of the reign) of 
Jaya Babu Vat-hintiya on the Full Moon Day (usra pahayq) of (the month) Pasan, dedicated 
for the sake of religious merit fitusa Ian kara id) 1 5 Demale Vcfeesara 1 * (village), causing rice to 
be offered (from that village) to monks (pd-bat. fit. monk-bow) rice), 1 7 for so long a period as the 
Cave (Temple) shall exist. 


APPENDIX 


The receipt in May of a " presentation copy " of Volume 11, Part IV, of the 
"Epigraphia Zeylanica," containing Teat and Translation, with Introduction, of the medieval 
Inscription (No. 3) at Dimbula-gala, decided the writer to detach the above account 
of the “ Miravidiye Caves" from the fuller Paper on " Dimbula-gala ; Its Caves, Ruins, and 
Inscriptions." which he had all but completed for “ The Ceylon Antiquary " ; and to issue it 
at once, as a first instalment. 1 * 

This last issued Part of the “ Epigrophia Zeylanica " deals with seven inscriptions 
from the North- Central-Province— sir of King Nissanka Malla. at Polcnnaruwa (two of which 
had been already published, with Plates in the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 
for 1911-12), and one of Queen Sundara Maha Devi, at Dimbuli-gala ; and, from the Central 
Province, two records, both very short, of the Queens Kalyinavati and Lilavati, al Bdpitiya 
and Rekatipt respectively. 

As was to be expected, these records have been edited with that meticulous thorough¬ 
ness and erudite scholarship which have so notably marked all the literary work done at Oxford 
by Professor Don M de Z, Wickremasinghe, the Epigraphist to the Ceylon Government. By 
this most recent contribution he has laid students of the island's rich store of lilhic inscriptions 
utidfcr still further obligation to him. 

If perchance in the case of the Dimbula-gaia Inscription (No. 3 ). Mr. Wickremasinghe has 
failed to satisfy the requirements of that full accuracy, which his own responsible position and the 

credit of the learned Periodical he edits, demand, no criticism except it be constructive _ not that 

contemptible carping form so commonly indulged in—is justifiable. For. such partial failure_ 

be it said at once—is due to no laches on the part of the learned Professor, except 
in so far as having injudiciously allowed himself to be too confiding, and thus become 
a victi m of treacherous estampages (ink impressions),—the best it was possible to 


II. «<* iifliiian.l<» imt by , BitfUln pri whim** i * t rf „ 

pd ilalil da: n-nrtS-B (Utol (Mi, 0<MGP<,ya tan.NO ' Tb.olwf* iruifEilL™ fellow. tfci, rmdtu'ae 

JS. A'«eu« tonud. In nnodtra Slchclf^ ‘ friftfo*'* ‘ (il) t vtH.g* drfrc.t.d for Itr or 

raeru. Tb* egprtukiB «xtJM oqI unlrcguirt.ly m sf. it Vihfri* N W Ftotidi* 

li i« M*d I wo of LliK* limefX iai HoIaIuw N. 0. ^ ttapri&itf* pidi . 

W- Awitf vfJinam, " Ttn- T*mi!t &B k.|inllmie.r With rcV«nfl zK lthip pal <■ unk tide, ‘ £,Z \ p. I*, Sfl. 

IT* -Pd2>*U - pdifni fcal P *rkfc aXmti tofrtfltLkA' iW, in ibcir'TwflEijjgbowl*> ' 

So doubt Snadna Main D«t 1 Ht lh,. WHlC* ri*, KreJ fo . , ha nalalWBM df lb* ■■ Eulfe*. L-ca 

*ni « 00*01 6 *r prcdcHiHn. ttar-ulc nr. quMti, i«d ft no Ih« *Uta«« ■■iL-Lhttnuc.r. "to -tb* r«t - 

Ttilond. OI .lJolltd. ott™ V 111 .J*. 10 tb* Ciri bhMd*. tr,i t,ifctr VJ,*,*. (jtaWnw*. XL 3-39.1 P 

^ .... ™u, tok .„ swu _ 
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supply for bis ns*, bat pathless uncertain, if not virtually illegible, here and there—on which 
he has had to rely for framing his transcript of the Sinhalese text- In consequence, his printed 
version of that text—and of necessity the English translation based thereon— have suffered 
considerably in places, 

From the point of view of honest epigraphical and historic research, Mr. Wicknema- 
singhe will, it is confidently believed, not resent, but rather be the first to welcome, the friendly 
criticism 1 * tendered below by his former colleague on the Archeological Survey of Ceylon, in 
the further development of which, as quondam servants of the Crown, and personally, both 
continue to retain deep united interest. 

I. Alter quoting the summarised -description of the locality ’ from the Archaeological 
Commissioner’s Annual Report of 1897. Mr. Wckremasinghe proceeds :— 

"The inscription with which wo are concerned here * <hn engraved on the raised PM*L tetwren 
rated line rwo inches apart, in Sinhalese characters of the twelflh «nlnry AJ), varying tom °« to 
one an d a half inches in sire- The record seems to be complete C ^Ld^«HhI 
possibility of it being continued on other panels on the rock r™L “hick W'fibt bare escaped r>en the 

long-trained eye of an indefatigable eaplorrr like Mr. Bel]," 

Mr. Wickremasdnghe admits that 'the record seems to be complete.' but finds the 
ending 14 nfrasut- 1 ' 

The ingenuous solution of this imagined difficulty, so playfully suggested.*- by finding 
in "Mr BeU'a possible scapegoat, must-/fei..7e dfcfn-yield to plain realities. The thorough 
examination twice carried out (first in 1897 and again in 1903}, of an exceptionally open cave, 
flooded with daylight, where little or nothing could have escaped observant notice, is fatal to 

stack a comforting theory. 

No writing, whether on “ other panels " or separate, additional to Inscriptions Nos 2 
and 3 h exists in Cave B. 

2. In regard to the subject-matter of the inscription Mr. Wickremasinghc says 

The conics tell ns that Sumfan-Mab^ev,, The chid q«en of Yikram. -^hn and the nwttwr 
el Gaja Kihn. caused the emotractim. of a read at Dvmhnli gate between Sanda-maba-leo* (lh* 
, fir,*in rim an d Hirn-maha-lcua (the greal Stm-cave) ; that she had it pared with stone and hi 
rave temple, built with slaters, digits and Sacred bed* trees; »»d that she further 
a certain benefaction which she had made to Denial cpsb T in the 27th year of the rngn Of Vuaya Balm- 

The record inscribed on the rock, as given above (p. 7). necessitates some modi¬ 
fication of this paragraph, which is based on Mr, Wickremmsinghe s misreading of 1 'squeezes 
oot dear throughout “ Dcmafe-p^he" is not the true reading ; nor is “ Vi jay a Baku, 

3, Mr- Wickremasinghe proceeds :— 

It is clear f™m these historical reference* that the insertion belong neither to V.^yaBahu! 

r-rsSs rrsrst i *iasasaft 

£ fr. I, j| 132x1153 *_D \ bv the title dewi which suggesl* be kad not yet come U> 

“^ 51 KE£S 2 SSH 55 i- 5 »« ■—» ■“ 

p 1WL UottH-Pir cm U» iiit (top. totom, mid ude*) ™ &**fifuedm tk* vtcfe^lAf ***; 

14 B | c k« *Frrr bet* terted «wrl« Ml urtthonl m qu*Jol ■»**** 
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No one with a knowledge of the old Sinhalese character, and capable of understanding 
even the gist of the contents, mostly simple, of Inscription No. 3. coold, after reading it on the 
rock panel itself, attempt to rob the Royal Lady of her jmt rights in the record. Ck*riJ * 
Is the authoress as sdf-declared. 

But it is no less true that the inscription as surely * 1 belongs to the reign of ' Jay Baku 
Vat-himiyd T " be he whom he may ; and. in that_the ordinary sense—its aUotment to either 
Vijaya Bahu I, or his younger brother Jay a Bahu I, is both reasonable and correct- 

Moreover, pace ianti nominis, the title Bova (Tamil, Tovar) does not suggest to every one 
that “ Gaja Bahu Deva " had not yet come to the throne. The term is nscd of himself (15th regnal 
year), his grand-uncle Jay a Bahu I (35 th year), and his grandfather Vijaya Bahu J. (55 th year) 
as ruling sovereigns, in two inscriptions, pillar and slab, at Polonnamwa. 

Again, to speak of the " Jay a-Bahu Vat-himiya " of the cave panel as confirmation of 
the benefaction which Sundam-Maha- devi had made in the reign of her - father-in-law Vijaya 
Balia 11 is asstiredly to beg the question* 

4. Mr. Wickremasinghe then explains, very rightly, that “ Sandora* Mahc-devi of the 
Inscription must be identical with the queen whose name is spell Sumfri " in the >4 Mahdwansa" ^ 
and that “ the form Suudrc probably originated from a copyist's mi slake some centuries ago 

in misreading 11 the Sinhalese combined nda as na," 

5. In the first part of the next paragraph Mr, Wickremasinghe writes of Gaja-Bahu- 

deva, with truth 

As regards the olber proper names m our record, Gaji-Eiliw-Ikvi is op doubt identical, 
« mentioned above, with Gtjl-Btta IL 1113M1S3 A.&), aJtt»U£h the ~ord *1 the end of the »«cnd 
tine whicli lells ns bis relationship lo Queen Sondari is hardly legible. 

On the rock itself the word closing Line 2 is quite legible : it is *■ lada. From the vague 
.. squeere " Mr. Wickremasinghe read doubtfully " fvedu)," which, in this place, has virtually the 
same meaning. 

6. But in the latter part of the paragraph Mr. Wickremasinghe is not so happy ; nay, 
he is even indiscreet His words are :— 

Vijaya Bahu Vat-himi is obviously Vijtya-Biho I {105MUG Ahi, the *yliable k being (airly 
clear in one of lb« estamplges before M.’ 1 Mr, Bell’S original identification VS, therefore, correct ; 
but the later euggeslioa that Vijaya Bahu of put record might be Jay* Bahu 1 is inadmiuib]e, 

This airy disposal in four lines and on false premises—the name on the rock is not. as 
already stated, Vijaya Bahu—of an interesting historical point, without stopping to quote even 
a summary of the evidence, not lengthy, set out by the ArchseoLogical Commissioner in bis Annual 
Report of 1909 (pp. 2$, 27) for 1116 identification of the "Jays Bahu" of the record, will hardly 
commend itself to readers desirous of enlightenment, 

>* Mr. Bell,” who in 1S97 favoured Vijaya Bahu, pointed out in 1909 that the discovery 
at Poionnaruwa of the Tamil pillar Inscription, dated in the joint reign of " Jabahu (Jaya Bahu) 
Diva" and "Gaja Bahu Deva,” appeared “to settle the point, though the total silence of 
the Mahdwuflso regarding lay a Bahu, [except his decease], after mention of his being hastily 
crowned on the death of Vijaya Bahu I, seems strangely unaccountable." 

21* Mr. TiViutKmaiiciJK&t hai pr^Tioutly *ln*wrd Ufa-,* lot an ncrcliabl* tct^oD ti*i jOvtjSed hr the 

•Lofifl. k iiukguiifii (bit be ” MWHivtl la mrtJ« mitTfcj ofcrsiwraof ci|n > itcvi tte i id t-dc wpnl an. tlie umli rail ortfcn 

1 6dlp&to ,r iilsb at PoEnSfliruwi- Th* reading on lb* *!*b it*rlC I- nndonbtedly not •" tiffin " ** fcr hr th# 

Prnttem (B«f TODtravurty In T** CV|^<ni A nU*pia rp 1 . ^ j 
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In plumping,” on the faith of a doubtful squeeze. for the reading * k Vijaya Eahu 41 
Mr, WkJcremasinghe is undoubtedly rash. 

True there is no undignified 0 waving his hands/' no * p wagging his head, 1 ' by the staid 
Professor ; but none the less— 


" He has certainly found a Snark ! rT 

E&lampages of lithic inscriptions (experta credit & — the writer himself can feelingly testify, 
from much aggravating experience) are too often the despair of the epigraphist t — 

I#ta repercussw quam Qtrnia tm a gin is umbra 
Nil hubet tsla suL 

Where* as in this instance, an akshara affecting the whole record historically is not clearly 
legible on the "squeeze," whilst at the same time there is available the reading, unmistakable on the 
rock, by a Government Officer, not without some ep[graphical training, who has had the solid 
advantage of personal contact with an inscription, incapable of being misread > the safest rule 
would naturally seem to be to risk adopting the version of lJ the man on the spot/ 1 33 


The “ eye-copy of the inscription made by the Archaeological Commissioner (Plate VI), 
and the photograph of the inscribed panel (Plate V)* leave no room whatever for doubt 
that the four akskaraa immediately preceding 1 Jay a Babu Vat-himiyanvahans^ pl in line 6 are 
11 nnm tabd m ; and that “vi™ which Mr. Witkreaaasinghe thinks he sees on the peccant 
u squeeze/ 1 is 

+l just a mere reflection thrown— 

A shadow* with no substance of it own/" 


It is, of course* possible that 11 Mr, Bell's original identification ” may prove to be 
"correct fl even yet ; but “ the balance of probabilities Tl seems distinctly to favour Jaya Bahu I, 
not his elder brother Vijaya Bahu I, on the combination of reasons quoted above. In any case* 
Mr, Wickremasinghes ergo gains nothing from the deceptive “squeeze" be trusted too fondly. 

7. Mr, Wickremasingbe concludes his useful Introduction by quoting from the lJ Niktiya 
SangrahawQ*' the names "of two celebrated monks, namely, the Mabaihera Buddhavansa 
Vanaratana and his thief pupil, the MaMthera Aranayaka Medhankara, both of the Dimbula-gala 
fraternity/ 1 who 41 lived in the first hall of the thirteenth century/’ 

8* It will suffice to reproduce here Mr. Wickmnaslughe’s English Translation without 
his Sinhalese Text, as the points of divergence between both and those given by the writer 
above can best be shown, by specifying such differences seriatim below the translation. 

Translation. 


Her Majesty Siwdar*-MaM~dr*f ) chief queen ai king Vika mbA who .. the crow a which 

he bid received and mother oi Gaja Baim-Deva, who surpasses the goddess %n in her beau ly and is 
directly descended irum the Solar dynasty, which belong* to the lineage oi Su<f oui that ha* sprung from the 

Okk^a royal raw- [this qne™- caused the conalructicii of a road between Sanda-mahaLcut (the great 

meoa-cavc) and HiT n.»maha-lem tlhc krtat sun-cavel at Dnmbnli-gala. where 500 members of the Great 
Community 1 reside and where relics of the body of opt Lord Buddha also tfay had ihe street paved 


32. it i! bat Fair to thaw ^ Ifefi re« r» &[ tbfl 

Where the inacribeil eteoe iaifaw i* ■* ■“thered and dirt in eeSoar ai la be tiOhtrtfltf m tome fatten, a blank acdwbpu 
. .null ■ maTweutaally brrntf Ihemoirt better; trat p la neb rntditlDa-b it mere unUj to the UHrMfltff. 

L JrTnd MdTw thle very Part IV.' 1 Epi*r*pkte * III , where the tMtempw P«!t»4 Xr, Wicknaullcfcp la 

™ ti,_ tt» reding* tHHM**(M fllMJim then the AKh»l»l1«>I Commuter t Annual ftpwf 

utrKted IM 1 Is* worn rock only PrlH (fame wM^Utt 
Tb* aetaalrew3.ini’ an thr rock i«neeTeriBed) it Wit ddna tawa ^aiwIojaiiKi* 


■ i railed ' Gladnomr Aluii 
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with fi»,£staas5 Tbeu ibe had caves established with statues, dlgabas uad saored ftorfAi 


Adjoin Lug tCahagii-Ieua 'KiLta^-cavei alw, on the up&$atha day uf bright hall of (the lunar month) 
PosSfl [May-Inne], in the tweaty-scTcnlli year of [the rci^h of] the munificent kin£ Vijiya BShu Vat-himi, 
she caused the construction of sacred kusaldn (vessels ?j for the tJemale-pehe (monastery), and, after 
nuking an. offering of jg^nitl in them, dedicated them lo it SO long a* the world tush To this effect 
Snndara-MaM-devl herself [testifies]. 

Line 2. Mr. Wickremasinghe has i^ u dinu tada-vofunu , , * - * .. rt) Vikambd - 

nirindu-hata aga-meheswi-vu Gaja-Bahtt Devoyan {vqdu)* r The first part he translates r — u< king 
Vikumbi who .. .... .. thecrown which he had received; M adding a footnote "This may 

possibly be a reference to the fact that he was sttll not properly anointed as king though he had got 
the crown/" Cf. Mahdwansa, bri, 30/ p 

The inference is not justified by the actual text. 

Between 4i dinu " and k FMamhd " are r on the rock, nine or ten characters, all distinct, 
which read :—devofunu mende upan . These words have been translated above provisionally - 
11 born of parents both Crowned Heads." 

Eincs 4 s J. Mr* Wickremasiogbc has ' "manga (donu evu a * * . * * * ** rembm)n 

(yeddj kebatigat fhasvd) manga povot-kota" He translates the passage " had the street paved 
with flagstones . * . * ; footnoting that “ the greater part of the text here is hardly legible " 

Whatever be the closest meaning of the words, the rock text at any rate is not open to 
fair doubt. The passage from 11 mongo f * runs legibly x — 41 dona cvn damavalin yaua ttunisunge 
duka bald gal gasvu pavatkota." 

Of this passage the tentative translation offered above is ;■ — w observing the hardship of 
persons with bent knees by the aid of chains traversing the passage-way »»<<«■»**..* caused 
(suitable) stone to be laid (liP. broken up), and improved Ihe passage-way/ 1 

Lines 5, 6. Mr. Wickremasinghe gives :— 11 {KaKngu-Ie} na yd(danavat Vi) jay a-Baku 
Vat-himfyarz-vakarute H> ■ and translates ; — 11 Adjoining Kalingu-ieaa (Kalinga Cave) also , 
the munificent king Vijaya Bahia Vat-himL" 

The sentence, as the panel really has it, is : — 4i Ko lingo lenayey nam tabd Jayu Baku 
Vat-himiyanvahanse / p It is translated above;—"gave (to this Cave Temple) the appellation 
Kalfnga Lena, [and in the 27th year of the reign of] Jaya Balm/* 

JJnc 7. Mr. Wickremasinghe reads :— " Be{maf§-pfkf siri-kasaldrt) kora i d yd-bai 
padana-kofa (/ov) pa vat no tdk kalata ; and renders :— M she caused the construction of sacred 
kusaldn (vessels ?) for the Dema^-pehe (monastery), and, after making an offering of gruel 
(in them), dedicated them (to it) so long as the world exists/ 1 

* 

The actual rock text is : —“Demalf v^hesara kusaldn karavd pdbat pttdanu kata iena 
pavatnd tdk katata." As Englished : —“ dedicated for the sake of religious merit Demafe vehqsara 
(village), causing rice to be offered (irom that village) to monks, for so long a period as the Cave 
(Temple) shall exist/' 

Mr- Wickremasinghe has failed to understand 11 kusaldn.' r in the present connection ; and, 
deceived by the “ squeezes," has misread "ydbut fl for "pdhat" and tov M for 11 iena" 

As regards the termination in mu Mr. Wickremasinghe footnotes :— M If the last syllable 
be mha, the translation should be 1 To this effect I am [Zi/ + we are] Sundara-Maha-devs/ "*a 

H 0#ri«a. Thi* UnuimUftR tu m i tatar mA* *. * h tn*3rtj>Uflftl &! tk* Hxh pntuy »t OimpoLi, Htiljj- 

(KE&UWA. *tc 
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THE KOKILA SANDESA 


“ CUCKOO MESSAGE." 


By W. F. GUNAWARDHANA, M LTD ALIYAJR, 


HE Kokiia Sandcsa was written in the reign of Farakrama Balm VL f A- C. 1410-1467) 



and is closely connected with a very important chapter of the History of Ceylon, In 


* A.C, 1284, Bhuvaneka Bahu L had scarcely breathed his last when a Fandyan general, 
A’rya Chakravarti, invaded this Island at the head of a great army. The invasion was a success, 
and the dty of Yapaia, die capital, having been sacked, the sacred Tooth-Rdic was seized and 
carried away. 

The kingdom of Fandya was at this time very strong under the able administration of 
Kulasekhara and his four royal brothers : and the new King of Ceylon, Farakrama Balm III, saw 
that a struggle with that power was hopeless. Yet the Tooth-Relic was the most valued possession 
of the Sinhalese Crown, and its recovery at any cost was imperativen So Par&kraoia Bahu 
personally visited the Fandyan Court, and opened negotiations 

The Relic was restored ; but after that date, we find a permanent Tamil settlement in the 
Peninsula of Jaffna, with an A’rya Chakra varli as King^ but more or less under the protection of 
the Court of Madura- The presumption Is that the Peninsula had been the camping-ground of 
the invading Fandyan army, which sat there, and that it was surrendered as ransom for the Relic. 

But whatever the history of this little kingdom may be, the kingdom itself was in the 
hands of very industrious men, trained to war. but not less trained to the arts of peace. It began 
to grow rapidly in wealth and power, and in the reign of Bhuvaneka Bahu V. (A. C. 1372-1405 
we find it become so powerful as to be able to control, with the aid of its fleets the trade of the 
sea-coast towns of the Sinhalese sovereign^ 

The Tamil menace was getting to be very serious, when Alagakkonir, the great minister 
of Bhuvaneka Bahu, took the matter in hand, and. in his thorough way. dealt a crushing blov. at 
the power of Jaffna, The Jaffaese survived the blow, but it is doubtful if they ever recovered 
from its effects; and about 50 years after the days of Alagakkonar, we find the Sinhalese Court 
consider it not fitting that there should be two centres of independent authority in Ceylon 

Evidently^ Farakrama Bahu VI, in his power, thought ol recovering what Farakrama 
Bahu HI, in his helplessness, had given away- For this purpose- Prince Sapumal i Champak 
Flower 11 ), the adopted son of the King, was dispatched at the head of an army \ and such was 
the ability, and such the address ol the young leader, that some of the Tamils themselves joined 
his colours, and A’rya Chakra varti was soon in flight across the seas. 

The Prince remained in possession of the Capital, the dty of Yapa Fatima, as viceroy 
of the Sinhalese King \ and it was at this lime that the present poem was composed as an address 
of congratulation to the Prince, ft takes the form of a message sent through a Cuckoo, and is a 
reflection of the national joy at the restoration of the nations supremacy over its own. 
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This poem was composed by the Principal of the Irugalkula College at Dondra, and is 
one of the most majestic in tke Sinhalese language, while its value historically is incalculable. 
Its text, however, has greatly suffered at the hands of ignorant copyists for genera lions, and 
the corruptions of several centuries have been given a fixity add been even intensified by a 
glossary written by a gentleman of the name of Dissanayaka, who ri said to have flourished about 
a century ago, Mr. Dis&mayaka took the text as he found it: meaning or no meaning being a 
matter of no concern to him ; and for what he found in the text, he wrote something as 
parap h rase, learnedly verbose where sense was most lacking. That is the Kbkila Sandesa 
we now find in print,—the text which served Mr, Dissanay&ka, with his paraphrase, 


It is felt that a valuable work like this should not be allowed to remain in such a state, 
esteemed merely as a rough diamond. It can be restored to its original splendour H the overlying 
covering of impurities be cleared away ; and though the labour will be great, it is a work well 
worth attempting. At the request of the Editors of this Magazine f i have taken the trouble to 
revise the opening pari of the work, and give it below with an English translation and notes on 
the plan sketched out for 77ie Ceyfon Antiquary Series of Standard Oriental Works. 


In the West, poetry is the verbal delineation of idealistic pictures, true lo nature as far 
as possible* If ornaments are used, they are artfully made unobtrusive, so that, though they may 
aid, they may not mar the natural effect. In the East, taste is just the other way. The Loveliest 
women of the East appear in public covered with a prolusion of jewels, and it becomes difficult 
to say which shew most—the jewels or the natural charms of the fair wearer. The Eastern eye. 
however, appreciates the beauties ol both, and the nett result goes in favour of the wearer, whose 
natural graces of person the jewels are deemed to set off and make more impressive. 

So with poetry, A Western poet mil say that the heroine's face was like the rose, 
leaving the reader free to fill in the details in the maimer most appealing to his imagination. 
But an Eastern poet will say her face was Like a lotus-flower, the lips being the petals, the teeth 
the pollen, and the eye-brows the lines of bees visiting the flower. And, generally speaking, 
every idealistic picture, however beautiful in itself, is presented, not in the natural form in which 
it is conceived, but clothed in another picture of the poet's own drawing, i.e. a rhetorical figure. 
Thus the lady's face, radiant and beautiful, with a profusion of raven hair for a background f wit! 
be the resplendent moon breaking through a dark-blue cloud (Metaphor.) 

The moat of a city may present the liveliest appearance with lotus-flowers glowing on 
its bosom, resonant with the hum of busy bees, and reflecting in its clear waters the (all rampart 
of snow-white marble which St surrounds. Yet the depth of the moat and the height of the 
rampart may be such that the one touches the world of the divine Cobras below, and the other 
the Heaven of India above (Hyperbole!* Metaphor and hyperbole are often met with, and the 
more numerous and striking the rhetorical figures, the more beautiful is the poetry deemed. 

This abundance of ornament may sometimes appear to a Western mind as fantastic. But 
it is no more correct to say it is fantastic, than it would be correct to say that an Eastern garden 
is fantastic for its abundance of foliage, blossoms and other wealth. The garden is the product 
of its own peculiar clime, and its beauties must be eajoyed with a proper appreciation of the dime 
of Its birth. It is In this spirit that the specimens from the 1 Cuckoo Message" presented below, 
must be read. 
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Text . 

1 * —aetfS$ ipSadie 

c$g8£iS Ci^ gd *A 

2 . S£e^ <*£g^ dtQ —£803 tf 

»«$£§(! etiad e«*i? £ 

gSe^ *S B»f§g £i* ®®^oJ d 

cs£g<£ Sqtft e$C—£$5g »8 d£ 

ing? 9 &tn *€)#££«£ &S ■■©;§£ ad *3 
E^> SJi3* s*d XH3^ fitt crj 

E *?i « <5 g£g a^ a d 

fragojrafi GS&C ggEJlS QfrEM d 
i jri (( tfcsStf ^ syq sds) Qttis d 
S>^ #tf£tC *tSJr» tt£&S> &$ d 


3. eieca e*6 ^dfl £g£ t® tfCJ 

s L a dag^sn© t£g BS gi9 dc? 

6 S u ad*i Ban <t 3 ^ *C* dC* 

fS^aec 93d «lO a gie&B fr^asg dC 1 


JVo nslation. 

3r Hail Cuckoo ! glorious bird oi" heavenly sgng, 1 * 
Hlut-tolus liiccp whose plumage shine? serene ; 
Among I be floien ncctarean drops enjoy S 1 
And prosper long, effective in thy ^peeeh- 1 

2. Friend ! crimson art thine eyes,— sure Fortune s 

si^n ;* 

And come the re^ai Spring, wiib tall sat flower 
A* white umbrella, mango‘flower* the whisk*, 1 
Thou art the drum his triumphal march to sound. 4 5 * * * 9 
Esteemed report, from olden times received > 

Tells how a wi^ht dell Ip the craft of gold, 

Once made thy form a monarch's crown surmount, 
The brightest jewel >n the highest place* : 

When Kriihna's reed 1 from forest drawn, was 
found 

To lack melodious notes, them with ihy hue 
And music, nature's gift, didst help him play 
His knavish pranks among Ihe sportive maids 1 
Resplendent is thy beak, so like the point 
Of the empyreal brush by Indra used 
When, on the Hoon, he drew I he gentle bare. 

To last On high for world's admiring ga«-* 

Thy cries are shouts of Cupid's victories* 

Where can the world disclose Ihy peer in love ? 

3. Thus known to fame, a sea of virtue* rare. 

Dark’bine in bur, a balm to every eye* 

Where mango-trees wear pttrplfc garb there 
found. 1 * 

To see thee, cuckoo* is our highest joy. 


I b Ui«UkTitan bdJji tke hJgbeit ideal of il swacC lisr^r bird l» r»eM, curiously cnoragto, Jo tbfCbdu. Ofli 

specie* p-f this hi Id Si tail ie be ao sweet in Lift song, 1 hot the bird Itself. Biter Ming Lug cn a higher hnUb li el 1 tfee. ftira tin*-a 

ton lower, InliitentatlM iweetflctttiat note* of lLk own me tody. The hint seen Lb Ceylon* however Is fir from belnsf "gecd 
-itiger. It has only OHt continuous try H kibhu-kTS-ha' ■ K ■ ■ ■ which ti anything bat melodiah*. Perhaps the Ldeal bird 

zLililrc^wl hf ihe author com blues both tbenfr sjwcLc*. 

I Thecuohoo ii maid to live mostly 43 the hottey Of dtifta, 

3* The author flndi if to his purpose to praise the cuckoo u a good epe-tjLker, as will Le seen later on* 

A. According 14 the wrience of physiognomy, redness in certain pari* Of Iht body ti a sign of good fortune. 

5, 1q India, the m sign In oE royalty were a while ambroll* and Iwoebownias- Here Ihe Spiing li epokita til ** * king, 

tk The cuckoo is noil lest in spc Lug. 

T. Here a tradition 1* mentioned as u compliment lo Ihe cuckoo that |t* ferns was once ased fOT I he mdiftnot a 

royal crown, 

9. Thl* hm reference to (he swig Ufa of Eriiluu iplll amidst fbsnmuUc surrounding* of Odkuta oa thebthkm ol the 
Jamna,—alwpyM a nory oF the uaoet stimeg intemt and delight lo ihe Indian mind. JtnihiSii was an Incantation ofMiibnu, 
who had joughi iho Ufa terrcatrlal lh order to dttlny Kfip^a ihi> ffiolher'i rotmnh a bnrlffti usniper who bad rtrLhrottfd his 
own Ember. Kansa had been wntned of ihe cneolng h*ro s mud bad taken precautions* But the infant, fcn aooh *J It was born, 
waa entrustrd to tbe cara of a caw-herd, Nando, and him wife Taeoda. who, when danger was threaten in g. e™ pad with their 
prociOHS chiir goto Giikula* a pastoral district Of timplo eO dairy lift R ere ihe infant grew Up to be a bright yOUhg man. wltli 
dowknghatr and a dmrkekiu. extremely handsome tn appearance. He was very Fond of the dute^Ihr eamffion ic-iruj 5 i*at of 
mimic among cow'tacrdl* F —4P which he played Muhmeltlng noire* and ihf yoamyr oi cow’hcrdcKOi nf ttr d^lriL-E fall easy 

victims both tobfafiklnral cbamis and to bis mink Hewn* Ike Lothario ever seen Ofi eiTth. and cUrB played m^ojf 

a naughty prank among the liBapto dauacls who adored hint. On tine occaron Haey were fcuihmi? in the stream when be sloEr 
a|] thfirdotlWi *ud, banging them high u|i Ofl a tree, kept bimself rented an a higbef btanch, quLIc nUC«»«medly t>l*yLag his 
MLiid, compelling lb* |hh So I'ome up to the tree “a* Ibey weie," 1 and to iniplOfe hfcm for the clothes. H* wsi free m fsTaurs ta 
aIE his 4 weet-hearls P who &tue np to the rannd number c-r 16,TO? with a few hundreds beobdre e attd when he died, he left a pretty 
targe family-circle tit Iftme IK.COf boni alone in round figure*, a few d0*en being omitted as the *soe*N r 

An Eden raB, therefore, Sw formed af the eatenl tit his amours* and tb* amoahl Of fnn and frolic b*. with bn playful 
Imm of mind, tnij-t bare had among the country taiids. Thr poet hers OCSIplImeELli the euckaa ai being *u active hslprr 
in lb Li 'uvt enterpriM Of lore^ Where the flute of EiLihUa and his colour were not sufficiently t eri-tjail\e, he «T* t®* 
kindling nofes oE the cupkoo and its colour added their influence, and the combined effect an the bawt* oF the young creature* 

becameirre«ilihit* ^ . . AI .li_ 

S. A hure was prectkifiDg the nniterlilea of nn ascilick lift LB Lhe forest Inilra. m order to tr^t bnu_ come io uiul &»* 
mendLcaaf, and asked for atm^ The hare, liarlng no anltahlo altns to giva him. offered hLn own hedj'. and jumped into a Clr^ 
prepared by tha suppOeCd mendicant. Indru received him in hi- arms* and conTciiHi h5m toHciiveo, dTtw hi* image on lat 
orb ol Ihe moon, lo be a memorial Ebr all Time, 

IB, The cuckoo i* as id Id bt very fond oE tha fender Iftin til The tnmE go tree, 
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1 £ e-ycS 3ejdl ^ V a 6 

froScJ *$sa ggdl 3 <3 

&cgdi S#tn& &£4ptftn © 

StQdi frfi-rf ©eeooc ® g tf 

5. e ssiCi* 1 ^ 0a3®3 2 a 

« *ssf ^ l «gs-£ sehj e sa 

*h ® gsaj^j ©©teal frKste *0 i?j 

&&-»® 4 enJ frwmtg ^S £0 *(&»© *£«££* *0 *a 

6. etc 0 B «J W 2 ft toc© ®«- e©^ fjtfo frsj 

ft) @ «i iK^S5 ted ££:&&&& BQ(ffi3-© ifid 
i?C3© ffs£?d dUgS C^s?©di Sgdi fas si m stf 
£ ftJ t S id ^ssjiteS da§0S ♦.©c'ogd© & rrf 

Ti Sejdl eEhtf^sy ^ e^ 

S5 £j;£3M£ “ *S-S ?' tfEf—. 


*. tfate>*J «?S d£n a>^© d 

£Mri fr^&af jtd q©;$ d 

tttJffutf dsSina tfdjg0 ©0 d 

qdmzti d&mm Stfi £<&£&&& d 

9, £ id e*530ift d^ gd 0 

g id Sitf»8m usjoj ©gsa dkfvjso 0 

w sd <ftf jgS&fj 0 

*^*rf fraud ^StJfjd ee^ S 

10. u>0^ 1^00^3^^?^ cffl^d ca 

©^U-icfitsJ *»Qrt36&g ^gd 

eeSlqft ©a ojcscfl o^JgO «©k 8 —£ade& ®j 

cCo^i ©Sfj gdgSde^dS cK-^j 

cSESitfa aid £ 3 *Sj e^idesdv*-*^ 


11 5 f d $ ^gdi ©3 ^td ©^3 3fa 

8 4 8 b 3>£ qd ®cf »<csa &f® 

if eem«> *a|taid iggi S?rt 

S«S O^B Q 0 d 0 C t?d t sd5^.g 0^3 


i, GixkJ noble fricudi, Hj‘ friendship's! ^biiJii eu« 
bound, 

No snore forsake those lies than fortune's chirms. 
So ill DU. niy friend. Illy wikh-conferriui; (Jem 11 
To Ihcse my words thy gentle ear incline. 

S The parrot 3 voice, too smooth, slides &a the ear ■ 
The Mina's cry, high pitched, is heard *f«r. 

Thy speech enchant* the ear H enthralls Ihe mind 
So none like thee to w hom these words Id tell. 

6. Come rain, Ihe swai1 hides Ln Ihe nearest pond . 
The bee ieekir shelter in a hollow trank. 

The peacock lags to dance before the tun 
So* for Out journey + none to tit as ihee. 

7. WLih glerioua sun and radtanl moon. 

Glows autumn day and night. 

Friend bright as autumn 1 Wotst the boon 
That lies within thy might? 

8- A valiant prince, the guardian of a real in, 

Shines like Ihe seat where Lakshftli sits 
enthroned 1 * 

To him, $n lnnka f s s 2 light, a message bear. 
Though long will be the way and great Ihe toil. 

^ Great Sapumal is h£ r Onr royal scion. 

Who nude King AVya Chakravarti ilee. 

He now i is strength proud Yapa PaCuu holds ; 

And Ihilher thou ui on Ihii mission bound. 

10 Thy charge aiioii 1 shall impart. 

In accents gralefuj to thy heart. 

But first, my friend, with hue endow'd 
The same as of ihe bSue-bh-ick cloud* 

And will! a form entrancing all 
The eyes that oil ill beauties fall 5 
Now make IheSe words Lhinc ear's adorn, 
like golden pendents brightly worn. 

Descriptive of ihe place from whence 
Thine aerial journey shall commence, 

11. Know Dondra is this place, this dty fair. 

Where stalely mansions, bright as Meru* shine ; 11 
Where gems and coral sdsfcw in plenteous stare. 

In princely shops adorning lively streets ; 

Where lolu% blows in orchards e’er in bloom* 

And strains of music till the balmy air. 


11 The Ti^h-eunrenmtt f«m ia a well haawn obfrUin Indfao Li^rsiure, tutvang ihcvirlue sf -konfempg an the po^HWiroa 
whatever a# may wish lor. 

l± Lik^mk li Ihe ewlden Of triune. To tav I hat Pjiucp }^|iutnal In Hie hfi icr\ n ^gi] to u;mr that forint:* Li 
btci t Tcxvnt In him, iu the ienip ecoftiTitik, 

p t SjN lank A the fifloricuA 1 uLnbd Of ka uk& or C«y3os f 

I#. The SMrtt. ertiflnally the pol»r aale. Inter been|&* In ffidknB mwofta^hy an ImmeUte mK ^lamling iu thfifatr^ 
of the world, mid nuinito v. h^ght Of ^*CO0 letauet into »pm, fl it a very bright ohjeet, iriib four dlilerrDl caleurv m. ifc* 
four itdee. being on thrKa»t whlt^ si fiyilal, oa Ihe £guili e^tiphiK-tjItie* bft Ike Wt-sl md tu eoraL nut t>u iht Karth <t( lb* 
eolour or lOhl. ht iLtlEfi, ha i i ng a bleudEiig qI nWh Iwo colour* in contact, in ihe diftctioni. 

Th***aon«Mh aitle of 11 frm borroim it- colour from the Justr# on ihm or the cock; B ud Ihu* we AuU r ut.ocwe^ 
Ut i'hr kiihdf fee* uf Ihe rock, which Kiv h^te tw uryiUt ibr$wt 02 51-k Vrthe Milky Oeean. 

On the top of which 1* IftJ.OW niuare Ld extent, i* the f'araili^ &t Indrii, Ihe chi*! of the gotf* for two 

Hrtt*ae 

In ihe presenl elehaa. On poet only wifi Ihut th* haune* it LFooilra vrere bright -.i Mira. In lh« neat, fey ■ 
hypeehohi: m etaphor, he al^O ■uggeglj that they were a* I ill m lhat rock, r 
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15 ftifttftajg ece^fi &8 aysv;^ C#> ®C® ® 

^§03 #EaJ fSsS ffitf 3 
8 3 § e *fi *^ rf ® 

ICffl® ^Setfesattf^ »|£ ?«i £ 

14. e}g BJ £0 ^Lfirf e? tf 

£jnjft(£ £&(5 3*0 n£ ee^S tf 

f ^^<j ©rt ®tf®3 tf 

Sti§G §®i3 «d©n jfi® <S*^sl tf 


12 , With moal her anklet, rampart jewelled zanc. 

High portal* arms, the sun and moon nr-drops, 
Thu city, lady lair, doth e'er tusfain 

The King of gods a diadem Oh her brd^- 11 

13, As if the sun, that darkness be dispelled 
When be ii gone, had lelt hi* rays behind. 

At every door, an arch transcendent standi* 

Of precious stones emitting lustrous rays. 

H, itt sapphire mansions here, a maiden’s h« 

Seen a! the casement, radiant as Ihc naoOii, 

Lo ! makes the Sakva mates with hearts perplea 
Eiehangc their Mid adieus, and leave the pond 1 " 


15. Sirf gdtam dtftom i 

did fl^£ t S £43 &iZ5> B &vi 

Bttff S<f§T 8 Sb gdte 

gtrf BR m&tf tarn 3 -sSeJ 

t 6 - #£gtf #« 0 © 6 J «H3® S 5 

if £ rf fC*e»» fre£ ««5 C30ed Si 5 

eSd , 5g<5i Ed - gtf ffl^jsS si 5 

Siffwsi e&|g 8 ® fig «S 5 

17. ©§g Hitffg OTfirftif *d#d £ 

^Utfcg |C |© ♦«aiS) $ 1 © &£ e 

■EM»sj5to L g ££ 6q S t 9 bSSj^ 6si c 

efdei 8{J «stf <58 »(£ -ege©© <*i § 

16 s.g£c! «S g *rf £« *3^ 8^C * A 

to>»e ( 5 . 8*0 «<| * 6 

<s t ®»© ee g »J ^s> $d>e«Je-Sgtf k d» 
ttcegaa *cad 9 t c®«»?» ©*rf © <£ 


15. Reflected seen in many a Jewelled ireb, 

The full-orbed moon sceois here to fio dlsgatscd. 
Perchance the Uwies til the nymph-lilt fair 
Seem golden loins - flower* which Will not 
shrink:. 11 

16 , White flafiS iPTP^tmlioj crystal nllfl^tow here, 
Tossed in the bretsie, the bcantious sight preiunl 
Of numerous falls Ir-oni the crle^tiai slrcam 
Meandering in the maje of Siva T a locks. 11 

17 With lightning flashing in their cloths of gold. 1,1 
And lines of er*a« shewn by Iheir pointed tusks*" 1 
Here elephants like passing clouds appear. 

Their ichor 1 fc falling soft a* drops of rain * 1 

lft. Fair maidens here in endless graces shine, 

Their raven tresses bright with jasmine bloom, 
Their necks with pearls, Iheir breasts with sandal 
balm. 

Their laces beaming like ibe autumn moon. 

They are die glory of die miQd'bom god \ 

Like golden vines they glitter and lltey glow- 


19* csea® 6*Bi3G ss^d t €^s bi 

®=S ?ega=tf> 

cttfsix fflg© 

=3S) ga 


19. Here gentle Zephyrs, sweeping over ihe groves 
Of cooling sandal, cool and Ihencc revive 
The fatigued fair, and prompt their hearts again 
To taste the joys of Love's elysian bower. 


lip TfcL*r*f#rttw* ii lo the tEdlflcti of flin hOUMi whkh form the body etlbckdy, To m** India a*a tauwn. tti^ ht*u 
OftlicUidr mult he m contact with HtftTcB wb<r* India ia- The flKUf® Involved ia aietaphor combined wish cimiw cm + 

a.ii d en-HDE in hyper bok. _. , ^ 

Ifl. The £jdtvi fS«LMkrit It- * turd auted for IU totiiugnl fcffeetLen, The pair, atTaV^ «fk(E|f fo^-cL tO£tiv*u 

In iwnifn, a»ve» jurat, under any cSrL-un;-inact-. tirajii at d[*t.t-fiU *bea 1h« «* ICiUtil W r« Id <*tffvti»l “»«« *** * 
ruo.t, Dth tbey do with Ibe rejfr.t acii lti»y tramap the wjinnitKiD ibe whole nijrb*. At Dmcp *, ttC *' 1 ,. . , 

hove ±otneti,ni 5 N to ©opanii m ettrtLflj ibin necc-bBry. For, when at ibe cwtrmrtu cd a Sail hoUaeof ^IThiEc. fclun “■ . 1* 

they IBs mfato radian I u (he moon, they think it I* iherainfl. *nd want* prfcpttaed (hat Ufflht could have cone p* twin, > 

awn.?. The fllRure L« hyperbult i'otahltKd With circutulochi loo_ . 

17, Loiuu-dowt j-, whipH Open ai inu-rLHe, cJoie iheir pciala i^ain in the cvtBin^ &earf* In poetleIftlicy, they cjp^ * 


to Ihe ■ on,and abrlbk hvfore Ihe thoOO. . , , ., 

tS, The rtfereiLrt! !■ to lhl evlvaial Gabser, which AtiairR frim ihr ute&L to* «f Vi^bcv, I* rtrtived oh the Mad ot 
^1 vo In order to break the of ibe feil It w^udam ibeet the tntfitfkd locka of fllVa BBlsI llmue* *ul i* a cfT'-taJ *lftaln 

on Ihe top ot £aiJa*a in tht 11 iBintowhence il flndi Lti way td canh* 

1^ The caporUuti* bf an elrchant, whbch even now Often ol virh doth of fidiL 

Sty. Qrnhef nfe suppoeed to have arrat attc action^ fiii-o rain-i;]oud aadl be often ill culhpaniehi. 


ai P The |Ujm eiodliLd from the lemple khobB Ot 4> o #1 rphiint in mt. . . . . . 

KT, Like honeiin Ihr Wcfl,|he elepbanU formed a Imiute of city the in the Em*- ir#re it i a late aded Do shew how 
tiumerouf were the ■elrphunti in (be City Ot X>ODiira hull howirund they were both in rofurd to c^ailii'iQn ati Lta.ppjin{bi. 
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a. if^eisj ©?£ §S «4 bd^ i© d 

fefsjfid ^cBaf gBsa- d 
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9, £ a3 sriSaSt dd j©i gd a 

4 «d 0|d*9ra tf&ua e§^ &£*&** a 
d td 3£fg&f ag$d ^ O 

*4id 9c&£& -ssfiid ®®c(jd Kij & 

10 , a §4 jfloE-e&gss&S C* 

0 ^a«sJ *«^£££ijj $*^2&5}&£S—£§d 

^-dS tf«^ 4 K& ti^d oStfiS—gisJ*!? S&J 

t£>t5j> Btfl gdgSd^c^ a^iEss «t-C&7 

i3&^?d9ss2d «kSi cScsai^^^ 1 ^ 
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[Vol. Ill, Pari I. 

4, Good noble friends, by friendship's chain once 

bound, 

Ha mart forsake these ties than fortune s charm* 
So than, my friend, my wish *ccnf erring lie®' 1 
To these my words thy gentle ear incline 

5. The parrot s voice, too smooth, slides cm the ear * 
Ttie Mina s cry, high pitched, is heard afar. 

Thy speech enchants the ear, enthralls the Blind, 

So oane like Ihee to wham these words to lell. 

6, Come rain, I he swm hides id the p»nit pond ; 
The bee seeks shelter in a hallow trunk r 

The peacock lags, to dance bdere the sun 
So* lor this journey, none SO fit aslhec, 

7. With glorious sun and radiant moon. 

Glows autumn day and night. 

Friend bright as autumn f Wolst the boon 
Thai lies wiihiw thy mighl? 

& A valiant prince, the guardiau oi a realm* 

Shines like the seal where Lafcshnii silh 
enthroned 14 

To hioj, Sri Lauka V 5 Lighl* a message bear 
Though long will be the way and great the toil. 

9. Great Sapanul is he, one royal scion t 
Who made King A'rya Chakravarti i Zee, 

He now in strength proud Yopa Pntun holds ; 
hud llulber Ihon art on this illtssion bound. 

10. Thy charge auuu I shall imparl* 

Ip accents grateful to lliy hears. 

Sdt first, my Iriend, with hue endow'd 
The same as al the blue-biack cloud* 

And with a Iona entrancing all 
The eyes that on its beauties fall \ 

How make Ihest words thine ear s adorn, 
lake gulden pendents brightly worn, 

Descriptive at the place from whence 
Thine aerial journey shall comniexice. 

U. Know Dondra is this place, this city iair* 

Where stately mansion^ bright as Mlru, shine ;■ * 
Where gems and coral shew in plenteous store. 

In princely vbnps adorning lively streets ; 

Where lotus blow? in orchards e'er in bloom, 

And strains ol music fill the balmy air. 


1L The wlrft-eonferrmg peni it u well kuC-wu uhjeet m In^imu. Literal art, ba% ug lhr^irtui ol canterr iiT^an l it pomeuar 
whatever hr tuny wi*h for. 

It. Tak^hmi Ki the gtsdiloai of fortune, To lay that Ppioce bjn uuval w IiLl- her ival ii bjual Id aiyiag dat leitune ki 
V v#r present m him, >uths fuJU-n >ruieoonc*iTftt4t 

13, Sn Lanki. the glurJou» libuid of Lanka OrCeykh. 

U r The or loudly \h* paUi axis, laler became in ludioU c^.unvtTanhy m riumem* rock. ^tueiElivg *u ik* rentr* 

pf tlw wwSJ. jiod rkbirg to * height of kwfUc4 luto *P*e*- It m a very bright ybjerf. with foor differsni eelotlfe <m iLe 
fvar Hide*, being on the Esat whit* a- eryalal* on tb« Smith lapphirf -Uue n m the W* a t mi a* cot*L iUd v-a the PtfaTlb of ib* 
eatuur of gotd. bp^idm having u bltadiur each two eotourf m eoulart it* dir- JBtirred^twti dLreeLigni, 

TS)* ici ou eoeh *Ldeol Merm borrow*It- ealmir mm tb* luntr* an that ii(tr of the raea E suL3 lhu»* we & nd, OpjjOMU 
UMhe ibk^lrrn Fee* of therook. which i« irhitc an crystal, Eh* B^mafMllk or the Milky OcwLL 

On i he top of Mdrfc which S* tu.OM njuare league in nttft N she of Ifrdrs. the chief ol the iodi for two 

Hftvat 

In ilae present duu. the potl only uyi that the hgu#n at Poudra wap* k« bright as Hirn_ la the aeiL fey m 
hyper^he mtaphor, be eJ« ■agfebhi that they w ere *■ I all *s that iwk. 
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12. With moat her anklet, rampart jewelled ione r 
High porlals arau* the suq and moon ar^drops. 
This city, lady £wr, doth e'er sustain 

The King of gods a diadem on her brow. 11 

13. As if the sun, 1 bat darkness he dispelled 
When he is gcrat, had left bis rays behind, 

At every doofj an ftrch transCendePl stands, 

01 prtdOMt stones emitting lustrous mys- 

14. In sapphire mansions here, a miiden'i face 
Seen the £a«menl, radtant as I tie mwn. 

La ■ makes the Sakvi mates with hearts perpte* 
Exchange their sad adieus, and leave the pond." 


15- 


16. 


17. 


In# Sei £&£■) 

tfd gra *tnxats£te©2fl S 

jftari 3i3d<n £%Q#£$ 3B» gjtfo ffiirf 

^aja 88 @S« q&sfi Si£ 3 

|E>- th’utf tf-CSjjftiEiJ 0gS^4 d*fi 55EKO 9 5 

etJfrgtn *t£ 0* ^ 

oStf 8c£ ^d * 1 ^sfl tf> ^ 

aissitf KhgSdb 85 §0 ®@ £ 

17. 0 g g ttjdgj Kiadai g 

*b^c 6 ec <e *•*»» ©t§ e£ 5 

SKnttKatg £g Vt, 0,0 *©»$ S«3 £ 

oedtfi ag* 9% tf* g 

Jb- SgiE* df f«g aSg 8^c m e£ IS 

e®»C l^e-g-id ^Sbi eg aa ^ 

fi*g« aC s ^ cs 4 ca-ii^ eeaei tieJ e db 




Reilected seen in many n jewelled arch, 

The EtLlUorbcd rnnon bows here to go disguised- 
Perchance the faces of the nympli-Ltke fair 
Seem golden lotas flowers which will not 
shrink 

While flags surmounting crystal mansions here. 
Tossed in the breeze, the heaptiqns Sight present 
Of numerous tails from the celestial stream 
Meandering ia the maze of Siva's locks. L1 

With lightning flashing in their cloths of gold, 411 
And Uriel td cranes shewn by their pointed tuples 1, ' 
Here etaplianta Like passing clouds appear. 

Their ichor 11 falling soft as drops of rain, 4 y 

Fair maidens here in endless graces shine. 

Their raven tresses bright with jasmine bloom. 
Their necks with pearl*, Ihrir breasts with sandal 
halm. 

Their faces beaming like I he autumn moon. 

They are the glory of the mind-born god ; 

Like golden vines they glitter and they glow. 

Here gentle Zephyrs, sweeping over the groves 
CH cooling sandal, cool and thence revive 
The fatigued fair, and prompt I heir heads again 
To taste the joys of Love’s elysian bower. 


ISJ. S0 B to 

to 

QdeS ad r H>sa $ 61 * 3^8 to 

tS© *4»SfrcsS sslcs* w _ _ _ 

IS, Thcr*remte« li lc tbe tdlaoi OT thn beu^ee which furfii rhe body Oltbehdy* To Doth lnJia ai a cpO^h- tb* brad 
□f the lady mud hr 1 El contest with Sa^d whflre Imtfu i»- Tin? flauxe fctvolvpd is a ae te phftr tombtaed wLlh dreum utu. too. 

5d*Thf lakvi (Bwiwknt t Jta*rO«±o> Is i. bird noted for Jti conjoind nfl^tlan. The t-nu. ata^v* rftkmjf toed t ok her 
hn ponds, iit^r granite under anv elreum^tan rem, «accpt 6l ujfflU-fulJ wh^n they htp hiunl to |d m dtfWrU FK rdu 

™ a t, Tbi, ihey 40 «:th the mrttmt rruivt otsd lh»>* tamoon the -KTm^ltoii the whole nijshE. At Dcniiri lbfek * *■<-. , , 

Uate *omelLm^ tawpnti earlier than nee^^ry. For^ wh^n v-t tbe eiBcmenl of ^ tall house u-I KipphiJc. hiun m 
they *eu a face radiant Ai tbrlBOOlT th«y thmk Li Ls the mooh. sejU iertly pripteiiid that uiRhl ceutd ha T e come sc won, ^ J 
away. The Jlauro ksc hypetMe combiiMd with clremiilwnitLota. ^ ¥ ,_ BlJ . 

L7. tasiH^|]cv*r*i, Whlah Open al «uu-rilr. tlon: tb^lr pctal« airata in ih* tYe&»nf. Eencr. ifl poetic tahry, th*3 eapan 
to ike bud. and ehrlnk UTarc the moon. s . * 

L3. The rcfrrrnco tu the «l* P llal Qaniev, whlrh EltiWieH frcni the Hrrat too of VSs-huu, n MCeiveden the urea or 
ffruiB Ofd-rr ta hteak the force Of the fall It wandnffl ■bunt ihe tfln^kd Iutk4 SLva bnfil It ^ut a* « xry>tiLl ilream 

l>u ibe Tii|i of ZilLikFa In Ibo GlEan.lajM, Wbracc it 0*1 m el* way to earth. 

I Li, The capariEunt Ql a& ek |ihant. wh «eh et«n now ire often of r feb doth of gold - 

20 Cranes nrr suppoitd ta have treat ailrwtlon^ for u rain-tlnnd and to be oTten Jti eompanJoni- 

21. The jnice evading Eton Ibe temple-knolw oE bu ebphantta rui, 

iri. Lib# botm m the Wtrsl, the rleph.-mt- fornied « feature of city liJe in the East- H*w Lt ii intended to -hew how 
numerous wrre iht *lephanU m ihr city OE D*Cur» end howgrand thty wytc both m reaafd to iMEdman aud ErappLaifi. 
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20. See long-eyed maids, Thtie narrow foreheads, 

clear 

Eclipse the graces of the crescent Moan. 

And hence, meseems* the crescent Moon's rci^Tl 

To Siva's brow—to mead its f ort one still 11 

21. Here, in this city". ail ten virtues shine ; 

All wealth abounds. In charm ’tts like (he couch 
In Vishnu's biaud—moal blessed ftig.lt to «*■** 

No other object wiU compare sustain. 

continued.) 


2A Thee resident Moon k worn by Sirs m nh QrAnrostm 00 faL* hiew Herr ilie port tbfti the ereiecBl Mlvc. 

winch vu* lb* loveHe-t object cl its ebel*. hai t*^o etUpfrcd by tbi fonbenrii er the maiden* nC Dot dm. end a* tfctieforc 
now tferttdl thest^fti BOd Siva in order tb*t+ by divine favour, It may regain iti OHrttyii T™Ui« of ati ptflmH j. The »B0W Involved u 
idjivV-trAd s EwdfiiliajEwiicfT] 

Sfl, Vikhnn i i an fcEUfpte^a-obJeeL mid ki !■ s vOacb- A amsh m the tin ml Ot Tkhn.ii Will. ibeteE&re, t* in iunpiCiOU* 
Object m rxetito h Vinbhu doei mm * L-ont’Si m oat ot hit bands. 
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JESUITS IN CEYLON. 

114 THE XVI AND XVII CENTURIES. 

By the REV, S, G, FERERA, 5J, 

/Confirmed from For //, Par/ /F", 2JJ.J 

Jesuit Letters, 1610 — 1633. 

(Translated from the Original Portuguese, Ijzitrt and Italian.) 


1618 . 

College ol Colombo Id the Island of Ceylon and the Stations annexed thereto. 

Ej nonsuit A Cestl s 15 Dec., 1*18 ] 

W E wrote last year how the Fathers who were successfully labouring for the salvation of souls 
in various parts of the island betook themselves to the College cn the outbreak of war. and 
how in consequence our resources were taxed by the addition to our number—now 
fifteen persons in all. Profiting by the opportunity they gave themselves the more fervently to the 
spiritual exercises of St, Ignatius, and, as work was Lacking, they spent their lime with great fruit 
in the duties of religious life- Bivine Providence did not fail to provide for their sustenance, for 
a certain person bequeathed them an alms of 500 aurei- 

The church was enriched with sacred ornaments, holy vestments, altar cloths, and 
curtains of damask and other Lighter silks, A silver pyx, gilt, was procured for the Sacred Host, 
a handsome crucifix was bought for use Ln Lent, and a banner tor the processions which are 
celebrated with great concourse of people. The church built for (he convenience of the College 
was finished, and Ihe nanowness of the edifice was made up for by a verandah {?por/icoj 
The first Mass was said therein on the feast of our holy Father (St. Ignatius 31 July) in the 
presence of a large crowd of Religions and citizens. 

When the tumults of war subsided the Fathers at once returned to their stations : but, 
seeing the. havoc caused by the war, their churches razed to the ground, and their flocks living 
alter the manner of the Gentiles, they were naturally reminded of the past, and the thought that 
of so many churches hardly any survived was so painful that they shed tears from grief of heart. 
However, they had the churches rebuilt, though with nothing like their former magnificence, and 
laboured hard to re instruct the people in the precepts of the orthodox faith. The trouble they 
had, both to liberate and to ransom those who had been taken as traitors was by no means 
contemptible. They had an order passed that no Christian prisoner be put to death, for those 
who bad been enslaved could be easily bought off. This came to the ears of the pagans, and, 
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tfrJien the prisoners were led forth to be discharged, they made the sign of the cross on the fore¬ 
head and proclaimed themselves Christians. Wc hope it will be useful to make them embrace the 
Christian faith more readily in future- This being said id general, we pass to the various 
Residences. 

In the village of Moroto, which was unaffected by die sedition, a new church was built 
with a house for the Father at a little distance from it; but, owing to the troublous times, services 
are held only once in fifteen days. 

The Father in charge of Cairtiel repaired Ihe church and laboured not a little to gather 
his scattered flock and bring back to their minds the practices of the faith which they had 
completely forgotten. Just now, on account of the difficulty ot the dreuinstances, no attempt is 
made to make new converts. For all are in daily apprehension that warfare will be renewed as 
Aladuna, a descendant of the royal line, has returned and proclaimed himself King of Uva, For 
this reason in Chi fa W both the church and the houses of the townspeople were transferred to 
another place. The Father who had charge of them at once began his catechetical instructions 
to a great number of children, a work which had been interrupted for so many months. The 
past lessons are repeated with much labour because more difficult, though with great pleasure 
because it is something long-desired rather than painfully learnt. From this place the Father often 
visited the Christians of the inland village of liDDGCCr&ni- where* owing to frequent inroads of the 
enemy, the Mission has not yet been resumed. There was a man of this village w ho went over 
to the leader of the sedition and did not hesitate to accept the rok of Ambassador to King Maduna. 
who was then on the other shore (South India). Realising, however, that the Portuguese were 
always victorious he returned to the island of Calpety, where he denied his faith, but failing 
grievously ill he sought the hospitality of Monoceram. The Father heard that he was dangerously 
ill and paid him a visit. Being asked why he came thither the man, knowing that he was in 
danger of death, said that he returned to give himself over tp the Portuguese General and undergo 
the death which he had deserved by his crime. His end, however, was near and he soon came 
to such good disposition as to make a general confession of the sins of his whole life past, shedding 
tears of repentance. In a few days he lost consciousness and breathed his last, to the great solace 
of all who had reason to think that be went to the place which is open to those who die well, 

I make no mention of the grief and pain w hich our Father had to bear owing to the almost 
incredible injuries inflicted on the poor people by the leaders and chiefs of villages. 

In the island of Catpety, where two Fathers used to be stationed in charge of four 
churches, there is only one Father who resides in the church built at Tatai\ looking after that flock 
for the present and neglecting the rest. Twentydive persons abandoned the Moorish superstition 
and were regenerated at the baptismal font, preferring to be reborn to God rather than die in their 
ancestral infidelity. Four other Moors are being instructed in the faith along with another J of no 
obscure birth 1 to be baptised in due time. Excepting a few Moors there Is no one in this island who 
has not been gathered into the fold of Christ. 

In Mafia gam 3 where hostilities first broke out with the murder of our Fathers, we have 
not yet rebuilt any of the three churches that were burnt down. However, the Father who 
ministers to the Portuguese army visits the faithful living there, whenever he happens to pass by 
This Father was of no small comfort to the soldiers in their various engagements with the enemy 
and was himself wounded with a spear. He heard many general confessions and succeeded ip 
baptising many who were condemned to death Among these was a man who. on account of his 
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conversion, was given the more lenient term of death by hanging (strangutadoms), bui the cord 
snapping when he was only half dead, he loudly invoked the holy name of Jesus and breathed 
his last, giving the bystanders a dear testimony that the lessons he had recently learnt were deeply 
graven in his heart. 


Another Father is at ftfalwana where the General abides with his army. When this 
Father wanted to return to his station from the College of Colombo, the other Father* attempted to 
keep him hack owing to the floods of the Kclany River, hut he set Out in spite of their entreaties. 
There he found one of the children who had to be baptised breathing his last. The child was 
immediately baptised and fled to heaven fresh from his baptism. 

Similarly he went to a place ten leagues away lo give the consolation of confession to a 
soldier who was lying ill. Noticing that he was hastening to the threshold of death, the Father 
warned him of the danger. The Sacraments being administered the man. as it he had Eiothiug 
more to wait for, ended his life with indications of eternal salvation. 

Another man. on being led to the gibbet ipatihulnm), met a poor old woman and, moved 
with pity, bequeathed to her the cloth he wore—for besides that he owned nothing else. Some of 
those who accompanied him, thinking that he was a pagan, asked him whether he wished to 
receive baptism. The man replied that he was a Christian and asked them to call a priest to make 
his confession. The Father arrived and absolved him of his sins, everybody ascribing this grace 
to his charity and alms-deed. The man so prepared himself lo die w ell that it was a great proof 
of his eternal salvation. 


15th Dec., 161 8 t 
A n. Lilt Malabar, Fob 357-359, 


EMMANUEL A COSTA. 


The QtUege and Residences in Ceylon. 


1618 - 


[Enm&nbtl Barradi: 1 Dec. 1619.] 

The Bishop of Cochin, 14at on his arrival here, withdrew from us the spiritual care of 
Monstuwa, which was hitherto entrusted to the Society, aod gave it over to the Franciscans, 
removing from us even the temporal dominion, In the parish of Caimel only 2 adults were 
baptised this year on account of the frequent inroads of the 4 robbers, * who however never dared 
to touch the town itself. For the same reason only 7 persons were enrolled Christians in Monoceram, 
though many others, who have promised to become Christians after the sowing season, are being 
instructed in Catechism. Not differently did matters fare with the Father at Calpety, for as the 
ftar of the 1 robbers ted the people to change their abode frequently, only twenty adults were 
added into the Lord's fold. 


The Bishop of Cochin, who has now become a Minister of the King and has obtained 
temporal jurisdiction also, withdrew from us the administration of nearly all the other churches, 
and gave them over to the other Religious Orders—a thing whkh no Layman that held office 
in this island ever dared to do to us in spite oi Royal Mandates. 

When the General set out on an expedition this year, another Father, besides the usual 
Chaplain, accompanied the army. Of their doings for the glory of God and the service of the King 
| mention two things, whatever they may mean. 


U4, Dem Frd i S. 
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The sowing having been delayed at the instigation of an apostate named Baxetto, tbe 
army hardly found any green crops when it came to a place where at that time of the year com 
usually ripened. Consequently they had to suffer hunger for want of com and they would 
certainly have perished from it had they not been assisted from on high, The Father twice 
instituted public prayers for the purpose, preaching sermons calculated to inspire confidence and 
trust In the Mother of God who would come to our aid in time of need. On both occasions the 
merciful Mother heard their prayers, abundantly supplying us with corn which seemed to have 
been preserved for us in the bams of the enemy. 

During the march two men coming out of the enemy’s hiding places were captured. One 
of these was convinced of the truths of the Christian faith and professed it to the admiration of all, 
He said that he had never revered his gods in his heart, but was ever eager of the Christian faith in 
which he hoped he would one day be instructed and baptised. He was soon well grounded in 
the faith and piously received baptism- When he had to pay the penalty of a spy by being 
hanged {suspendio) —for he made so much of the salvation of hts soul that he did not ask for his 
life—the handcuffs broke from some cause or other, and he pressed to bis heart with great piety 
the cross that was hanging from his neck since tus baptism, and in that happy embrace he received 
the blessing of eternal life. 

£. BAR HA DA- 

Cochin, Kal. Dec,, 1619. 

An. Litt. Malabar, FoL 37S- 

1620 

[ f. Altiiflia Kubiia tv F- Ytihksthi & Nov. p 

Blessed be the Lord who consoles us in our tribulation, and that when we least earpect. 
Last year i wrote to your Paternity the thousand miseries of this College which holy obedience 
entrusted to me; for at the request and on the complaints of Ihe Bishop of Cochin the villages 
that were given to us lor the foundation of the College were taken from us. But this year our 
Lord was pleased to console us abundantly by directing them to be restored to us. The Governor 
who came on the death of the Conde de Redondo sent our papers from Goa with a provisos in 
which he ordered all the villages to be given back to us, to be held by us as formerly till he 
informed H£s Majesty of the truth. The Captain General of the island at once carried out the 
instructions and put us in possession of them once again. We hope that; with Father Albert 
Laertio’s departure for Portugal, Ihe matter will be confirmed by the King. The College in that 
case will remain well founded. 

This dty showed the great affection it had lor the Society; for, seeing that we were 
without means, the people came to our rescue with their alms, which amounted to over SlK) 
petrdads. 

The widow M- Rpiz who r during her life, had made a gift of all her property to the 
College—as your Reverence was informed—died Lately; and, by her death. Like College received a 
yearly income of 450 pardons, which is for the new church, the construction of which was begun 
some time ago and is being continued, i tru&t in the Lord ihal it will soon be completed and mil be 
one of the finest churches in India. 

This year a Mission was given by our Fathers in the fortress of Galle where much good 
work was done, and it is hoped that a College will soon be founded there ; for the residents asked 
for one Father with great earnestness and offered to give suitable maintenance* We have 
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obtained perimssion from the Bishop to build two churches in two of our villages. I hope that 
with God's help alJ the inhabitants will be bap Used m a few months. for they are very anxious to 
receive the water of baptism. 

This College was much consoled by the arrival of the Father Visitor, who paid it a visit 
and gave some good directions to be carried out for the welfare of the Missions and tor our 
religious observance. 

This College has B Residences attached to it. in which reside eight Fathers in charge of 
11 churches, besides the two we are going to build. There are usually Fathers belonging to 
this College. 

In the Missions about 250 adults were baptised this year, and many are tinder instruction 
and will be baptised shortly. 

In this College we have three courses—one of Cases of Conscience (Moral Theology) which 
was recently introduced at the request of the Bishop for the secular clergy, of whom there are 
many—another of Latin and the third of Reading and Writing. All the Fathers get on well with 
their work, each in his office and ministry, with great edification. The Fathers in the Mission 
stations labour hard for the conversion pi souls and lor the instruction of those already converted™ 
particularly in giving instructions in Christian doctrine to the children. The Bishop marvelled al 
their work, and spoke publicly in praise of the Society. [As he is not in the best of terms with us. 
he praised us more than the other Religions for our zeal In the conversion of souls and for religious 
instruction.] On hts arrival in this Island this Prelate did us all the harm he could, but our Lord 
deigned to change his heart so that now he gets on very well with us and speaks a thousand good 
things of the Society; but we must not pay great heed to his words, for he changes his attitude on 
the least provocation, and says and does what crosses his mind. At present he is on bad terms 
with the Religious of St. Francis, but gets on well with us. especially with me, but it is not for long. 
May God give him something of the Divine Spirit so that he can make good use of his position- 

The Captain General, the Captain of the city; the On victor, and all the other ministers 
and officials of the King get on well with us, and help and favour us in everything. The other 
items of interest that could be mentioned as having taken place in this dty and in this College 
in the course of the year I leave for the Annual Letter, I will mention only two things. The first 
is that on all Saturdays of the year, and every day in Lent, the schoolboys, who are about 150; 
sons of Portuguese, go in procession through the streets with lighted candles, singing Hail Marys 
and other prayers, a thing which so edified all that the families gather together every night to 
sing the prayers at home In imitation of these children- The second that on all Fridays of the last 
Lenten season the practice of taking the discipline, was introduced in our church, and was attended 
by the noblest Portuguese. They took the discipline, while the organ played the Miserere, with 
buch fervour and energy as to cause astonishment to alL 

The third is that all the Fathers of the College visited the prison on the Saturdays of 
Lent, carrying food to Ihe natives, which was a waiter oi great edification. Many townspeople, 
also following our example, seat them food on other days. 

I have nothing more to write oi except to ask your Reverence in all humility to send us 
your children in this dty an ample blessing, so that we may all walk in the fervour and spirit 
which U* Society 01=.. ANIONIO RUBINO 

Colombo, 8 Nov., 1620. 

Jag. Sin. 36. 
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F, Aatiili Babin* to F Nun 5 Hutarcihiv Colombo, ti Nov. p 1629. j 

Our Lord deigned to console us this year and to restore to the College the rents withdrawn 
from us recently at the instance of the Bishop of Cochin. Our papers were returned from Goa, 
and the Governor passed a provisaa , ordering the restoration of the villages taken from us till he 
communicated with the King- On receipt of this provis®6 we were at once put in possession of 
the villages we held formerly. 1 hope that Fr. A. Laertius, who is returning to Portugal, will get 
this order confirmed so that nobody will foe able to molest us henceforth. 

When we were without means this city showed us great affection by giving us over 500 
pardaas as alms for our maintenance. That devout widow Meria Ruiz. who. during her life, had 
gifted all her fortune to this College, as your Reverence must have heard before, died recently, 
and now by her death there fell to this College a further income of 450 pardaos a year for the 
construction of the new church which we began lately. I hope in the Lord that we shall be able 
to finish the work in a few years, and that it will be one of the finest churches in the whole of 
India. 


There are 17 subjects belonging to this College, of whomS are in charge ol the li churches 
which we have in this island and in which many souls have been converted. The others are in 
the College engaged in the ministry of the Society. This year we began to give lectures [on Moral 
Theology] to the secular clerics, of whom there are many, at the request of the Bishop, When 
this Prelate first arrived in the island he did us ail the harm he could, but now he Ison very 
good terms with us, especially with me. [He gave] us permission to build two churches in 2 
villages of ours [situated] in the district of the Franciscan Fathers, We hope that all the 
inhabitants of Lhese villages will he baptised in a short time. 

This year we gave a Mission at Galle where good work was done in the service ol God. 
I trust in our Lord that we shall soon have a College there, for the residents of the fartaleza 
greatly desire it. 

The affairs of Ihc conquest proceed daily from good to better and our Lord granted two 
great victories this year to Constantine dc Saa, the Captain General of the island, who is giving 
great satisfaction to all. 

The first was on the occasion of a revolt that took place in the chief pari of the island. 
The General proceeded thither in person with such great haste that the enemy was unable to carry 
out his intentions and was forced to retreat. The country was at once reduced to obedience. 

The second was the defeat and beheading of Antonio Baretto, a Sinhalese who. for the 
last 10 years, was in revolt against us and was the worst enemy we had in the island. With him 
were beheaded 200 others, all leaders of revolt- Owing to these events the island is more secure 
than it ever was before- 

Last year I sen! your Reverence a jar of cinnamon oil and now 1 am sending another 1 
hope this. Eke Lbe one of Iasi year, will reach you safe. It was done by hand and it will be very 
good- 

Colombo, $ November, 1620. 

Jap- Sin. 30 


ANTONIO RUBINO. 
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[F Aorfre Ftlncyro To the Fuller AvsnlaiL 20 Urc-, 16201-"* 1 

l thought it would pleas* your Reverence to receive a short account of my visit to this 

Province. 

I left Codim on the 16th of March and with a Favourable wind reached Tuticorin on the 
2 Qth. We sailed from that place on the 26th, after preaching in the Franciscan convent there on 
the 25th, which was the patrons! feast of the church. I embarked for Colombo on a champuna 
and reached my destination after encountering such a heavy sea that I donbt whether the waves 
ever rose so high during my voyage from Portugal to India. We look four days over the passage : 
another boat which left with us took 10 days to accomplish it. 

The General who resides at Malwana paid me a visit and we discussed the question of 
the villages, and in three days the matter was satisfactorily settled. I was congratulated by all the 
Portuguese. The success must be attributed to a great extent to the General Constantine dc Sa 
de Ncronha. 

When I landed in Ceylon, Jaffna was in revolt against Philip de Oliveira, the Governor of 
that kingdom. Men and women were all against hfm h and he had only a boy of 14 years on his 
side. Philip withdrew into a pagoda which had a narrow enclosure 3 Varas in height. He had 
but a small number of Portuguese with him, for he had sent the others along with the Lascorins, 
who helped him to conquer thal kingdom, back to their stations ( estancias) outside the kingdom. 
This pagoda was besieged by thousands of men. But he acted with such courage and valour that 
he not only defeated them but even opened the doors inviting them to enter, though lie had not one 
man to a hundred of them. 

The General, hearing of this, and suspecting the extremity to which Philip d"Oliveira had 
been reduced, sent Luis Teixeira de Macedo of the Seven Corlas to his relief. Having gathered 
as many men as he could Tetxcira set out and advanced so rapidly that Father Socrio. who never 
left him, wrote to me that it was more like a race than a march. 

Luis Tdxeira and his men entered the heart of the kingdom, committing such greal 
cruelties,—cutting children m two and severing the hreasls of the women, a treatment which struck 
awe and terror into the people,—that he was unopposed till he effected a junction with Philip 
d’Oliveira who received him with transports of joy- Then they set out together in search of the 
enemy and put him to flight, killing many and imprisoning others in the various encounters in 
which ours were always victorious. 

The leaders of the re volt, thinking that ail was now over with Portuguese rulCi sent a 
message to a prince of the ancient royal family who had retired to the mainland, inviting him to 
come and take possession of his kingdom. He came with great joy, accompanied by Brahmins. 
On reaching Jaffna he withdrew to a pagoda till the people came to give him a solemn entry. The 
poor man was deceived in this, for Philip d'Qlh'cira and Luis Telxeira. coming to know what was 
going on, delivered an attack. Not m man escaped, all were either killed or captured. The prince 
and one of the chief personages were sent to Colombo, where this news was brought to us in the 
beginning of April {5th or 6th h 

145. Tin* ImfliUtlan U Wfcdef from n m*nu«Ttfcit French tfiniliUion at tfa* Very R*vd, 1- ^chc, SJ. It 1« waBUBtin PW 
coUeettOB. 
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I was greatly consoled by my visit to Lhe College, I approved the plans lor the ne" 
buildings of which they stand in great need, 1 next convoked all the FathersoJ the Mission at a 
central place, called Monisseram, to discuss means for the improvement of the Mission. I visit* a 
the churches, and was received everywhere with the ceremonial usual in the country. The ro ■ 
were swept and covered with doth. The country is covered with dense forests and I saw ier 
of deer, buffaloes and some elephants. 

At Calpeti I was shown the teeth of a fish which they call * woman ' (mermaid), which 
they take in a lake of several leagues in extent and formed by the sea. They call I hem women 
because they have breasts like women, and bring up young ones which look very much like 
children. There is plenty of fish in this place, and they bring some to the Father morning and 

EYeniii£ T 

From this place wc made our way to hfcaDar by land. Hie road is level but there ts bo 
waier, Out bearers were obliged to drink the muddy water which elephants drink and bathe in. 
Manar was formerly rich on account of the pearl fishery, but now it is a poor and miserable island. 
There are, however, some things in abundance. For a pataca one can buy 132 partridges with red 
feel like those of Portugal, They are smaller, but in taste and size of the crop they are like those 
of Portugal, For a pataca one can buy 33 kids ; just now they are dear ou account of the 
drought, for in recent years even 44 were sold at that price. For the same price one can gel 
11 calves oi one year (yearlings) or 51, if they are 2 years old. Here also there is plenty of fish, 
When the winds blow from the East they fish in the West and Woe verso. 

The Fathers of the Society were in charge of all the churches of this island except the 
one in the /orfotern : now they are as much in mins as the others. 

I summoned hither F. Antonio Soerio who was at Jaffna with the army of Lnis Teixeira, 
The good Father came barefooted, according to the custom of the soldiers of this island, and he 
had fra veiled several miles in this state on the day he arrived. I helped him with my own hands 
to wash his feet, which were hardened and sore by dint of walking. He is an excellent religious, 
very zealous for Mission work, full of courage and intrepidity, and is always the first where 
danger is to be faced. Once he was the first to make his way into an entrenchment and was 
wounded. Teixeita and his soldiers have great confidence in him, for they think they are perfectly 
safe as long as they have him with them. 

Teixeira would not let him go on any account, and has given him permission to spend 
only one night here at Manar, and is awaiting him at a place 6 miles from here. He is hurrying 
to the Seven Cor las. of which he is DLssawa, > 4 * because he came to know that, during his absence, 
Madune was disturbing the people, in fact this rising would have had serious consequences if 
the General, Constantine de Sa de Noronha, had not gone with incredible rapidity at the head of 
the Casado. s of Colombo, and defeated him and put him to flight. 


A Sinhalese renegade named Barclto also raised an insurrection which might have been 


disastrous, but happily another Sinhalese, the 
meet him. He was defeated and beheaded, 


Dissawa of Main re, named Constantine, set out to 


ANDRE PALMEYRO. 


Cochin, 20 December, 1620, 
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The College ol Ceylon and its Residences, 

[ Valentine Ftnheyro, 20 Dec, 1420. J 

This College was put to great trouble last year by the withdraw! oi the revenues it held in 
certain villages of the island. This despoliation was made owing to misrepresentations of certain 
persons ill-disposed to the Society, but it only served to make us see more dearly the great esteem 
which the people of this city entertain towards the Society ; foe knowing that we were unable to 
remain in Ceylon for want of funds, they offered to give maintenance sufficient for the Fathers 
needed in the island. Nor did this end in words^ for, when our Fathers were obliged by poverty 
to go a-begging from door to door r they collected more than 50 Q pardaos. But God who takes 
care of His servants came to our assistance, and matters so turned out that, on the death of the 
Viceroy, Comic de Redondo, Fernao d"Albuquerque became Governor of this state t who, with the 
approval of the learned and the nobles of his Council, restored our former possessions, taking it upon 
himself to write to His Majesty and show him the falsity of the informations, on the 
strength of which the villages we held had been withdrawn. 

The income of this College was this year enhanced by 450 parda&&, which were 
bequeathed to the College by a respected old lady, a widow, who had been in her life-time a great 
benefactress and had given ns abundant alms and helped us in all our needs. 

While the Fathers of this College were engaged in trying to make up for the loss in 
their resources, they took good care to improve the spiritual matters. The custom of taking 
the discipline on Fridays was recently reintroduced in our church, and many people took pari 
in it to the great edification and profit of their souls. The schoolboys, led by their teacher, took 
up as their devotion during Lent to visit certain churches each night. One of them carried a 
Cross and others followed with lights, singing the litany of the Saints with much devotion and 
great simplicity of soul. This was so well received that, at the request of their parents, they do 
the same on all Saturdays of the year. 

Many notable confessions were made, but E will make mention of only one who made 
his confession after 40 years This he did with such signs of repentance that the Father judged 
that he was so touched by divine grace that he would henceforth live an exemplary life to the 
edification of all. 

Last Lent a Mission was given in the fortatez# of Galle, which is at a distance of 18 
leagues from this city of Colombo. Father Rector was persuaded to begin this Mission by the 
repeated entreaties of the inhabitants of Galle who received Lhe Father with great joy. They were 
quite pleased with the exercises of the Society, for many of them had hitherto no idea of the way 
in which ours preach and instruct. All of them made their confessions and received Holy 
Communion, and those who hud quarrelled with others came to the Father to be reconciled. 
Much of this kind of work was done by the Father in the Portuguese garrison which is stationed 
there. The Father ordered the discipline to be taken three times a week, and it was attended 
by all the people, Finally, they were so changed that it may be said that they have begun to 
live like Christians. 

Owing to these successes they have resolved to ask the Bishop of Cochin, lo whom 
pe rtains the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of this fortateza, to come to a set lie me tit with the Superiors 
of the Society and send a Father to reside in the fort of Galle. They offered to buy a site for 
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* church and a house, and to give whatever was necessary lor the maintenance of the Father 
who would be stationed there j but up to now this has not been done* We hope that the matter 
will soon be settled and that the Bishop will be quite pleased with the work done there by the 
Father who gave the Mission. 

The success that attended the Labours of our Missionaries this year amounted to 230 
adults baptised, which is not a little considering the troubled state of the country, which obliged 
the Fathers to abandon their stations. This was the case in the place where two ol our Fathers 
were killed recently, lor the King whom they call Maduue is waging war, which is all the more 
dangerous in proportion to the kindness with which he treats the conquered people, saying that 
he only wanted to liberate his countrymen and not to persecute them. But the Captain General 
of this island, Constantine de Sa de Noronha, marched out against him and made him retire in 
such a way that it is sure he will not return to these parts again. 

Now we have not so many baptisms in this island as we used to have, for the Fathers were 
obliged to leave the churches which they had in the villages taken from us. 

A church was built recently in place of the one destroyed by the enemies when they killed 
the Fathers. Such great care is taken in cultivating this Mission, giving instructions in Christian 
doctrine to great and small, that the Bishop of Cochin who visited the place this year was obliged 
by truth and reason to say that the Fathers of the Society alone know how to catechize the people 
and to make the Christians practise the means of salvation* In one church there resides a 
Father who has in his charge a great number of Christians, all soldiers called Lascorms. He 
accompanies theni when they go to war along with the Portuguese army, and on these occasions 
he does much good and renders great services in the cause of God ? for, besides settling discords and 
hearing many confessions, he baptises die prisoners taken who easily join the Catholic Church for 
fear of being put lo death immediately, according to the methods of warfare in this land. 

This Father accompanied the army in its march to the kingdom of Jaffna, which the 
Portuguese conquered last year, capturing the King who had tyrannically set him self on the throne 
after murdering all the legitimate heirs. This journey gave rise to a general rising of the natives 
of Hie country under the leadership of one of the Princes of the kingdom who claimed to succeed 
to the Government, fie was assisted by the lords of the country (senAcres da tr*) who once sent 
him more than 300 soldiers. Badagas, one of the warlike and dreaded races among the blacks- 
On being discovered [semfo e&tes sentidas] ours attacked them and put them all to the sword 

Among the many killed in this encounter was a number of children, all of whom the 
Father baptised. He procured their eternal salvation, being unable to save their lives, as it was 
though 1 necessary to put to death even those of lender age in order to prevent risings, lest when 
they grew up they would think it necessary for their pride and honour to avenge the death of 
their ancestors. Alter this slaughter everything was quiet. We have hopes of a great conquest 
of souls In time to come in the kingdom of Jaffna. 

Not less was the favour shown by the Lord in arranging matters in such a way as to 
bring about the death of a rebel disloyal to God and his King, called Antonio Baretto. 1 Owing 
to the cunning and craft and inventions which he made use of. and the courage of which he 
gave many proofs, he was so dreaded by the King and the nobles that they allowed themselves 
to be led by him in everything. He was the cause why there were all this time such serious 
risings and continual wars in this island of Ceylon. But God who does not fad to punish rebels 
of this kind led him to his death in this way. 


lfT, Q(. Qutprott 
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This rebellious renegade sent word throughout the island, calling upon all to rise together 
La revolt against the Portuguese at a certain time and on a given signal To carry out his design the 
more securely he tilled one of the principal Chieftains who became our vassal last year. Some 
relatives of the deceased nobleman gave warning of it to Constantino Baretto, a Sinhalese 
Captain, a person of credit, courage and great nobility who was well disposed to Christianity. He 
at once despatched about 300 of his soldiers along with those who came to give him warning of 
the affair; telling them not to appear before hltn without the head of the renegade at the point 
of a lance. These words made such an impression on them that they attacked with great 
determination the place in which the enemy was hiding. The rebel tried to escape, trusting to the 
velocity of his legs, but was run through with a bnce which brought him to the ground, cleaving 
him in two. They decapitated him half alive. 


This victory was most welcome and with it ceased the schemes and stratagems of this 
enemy. ..... 


20 December, 1620 


VALENTINE F1NH** 


An. Litt. Malabar, FoL 3SS.390. 
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The College of Colombo and its Seven Residences. 1 ** 


This College contains twelve subjects; seven Fathers, two Scholastics, and two 
lay brothers. The spiritual ministrations have been as usual. During Advent, a favourable 
season for such work, they have taken special care to procure the salvation of souls, and good 
results have crowned their efforts. 

There has been this year a marked Increase of devotion for the usual Lenten processions, 
Not only the common folk, but the aristocracy \ personnel de position elcvee] assisted, each 
carrying his torch, and at the end, after a fervartrm by one of the Fathers, which lasted the 
space of a Miserere, they took the discipline like the rest On Saturdays, the Fathers carried 
on their shoulders to the prisoners baskets and vessels containing bread and meat. Their example 
led many seculars to do the same through their servants. 1 Father Rector has so completely 
quieted the feuds existing between certain people that hatred has given way to more than ordinary 
good-will. Many confessions have been heard. The Christian doctrine has been taught to 
the people and to the pupils. The Fathers preach to large audiences nearly every Sunday, 
and always on feast days. So much for the College. 

At Cal pete [Calpentyn] two Fathers la boar valiantly, teaching the Christians who are 
scattered in various places at great distances from one another, and administering the Sacraments, 
In five churches of that k country a hundred adults have been baptised, everyone of them 
evincing wonderful eagerness for his eternal salvation. 

The Father who is in charge of Monuccrano shows great zeal for the conversion of 
souls. He hopes strongly to see the whole of that district and the adjoining territory accept 
baptism. Having quickly learned that language, he has had already thirty baptisms at Chi Lao 
Esteemed and honoured as he is by ail, he converted J9 at Catmeli, among others an old man 

£*S Tin* brani rat ion wsj bj Father Hasten „ & J _ md puWfcsitd its the JUunfrifr ( nairbar). mb March. |9U_ Tte* Ijm 
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109 years old, who died immediately after baptism, leaving the firm hope that he is gone to 
heaven. From there the Father visits frequently the Portuguese soldiers in the garrisons. He 
hears their confessions and distributes Holy Communion. The virtues which they discover in 
him endear him to all. Hence he found it easy to turn them away from a project of tilling their 
General whom they hated intensely. 

At Mat liana, where the General has his palace, there is another Father, who is of great 
assistance to him by his wise counsels, in return for the services which he receives from the 
Fathers, the General shows himself very friendly to the Society, proving his affection not by 
words only but in deeds. One of his least services is to maintain us in the possession of the 
villages front which the College derives its revenues, and to protect us against the malcontents 
who seek to deprive us of them. Some seven have been baptised here. 

Seventy-two have been gained to the Faith by the Father who is at Moroto. The 
people look upon that father as upon a heavenly being. Though a septuagenarian, there is no 
fatigue, however great, which he does not submit to for the welfare of their souls. 

Tbe Residence of Gatis (Guile) which was begun in March is daily making progress. 
Thanks to the liberality of the Captain of the Fortress and the citizens, the church is already 
half completed. The Father is much liked by all. With the help of God he did much good 
during Lent: many confessions were heard and his sermons on the Passion stirred the people 
so powerfully that they fell repeatedly on their knees and interrupted him with their sighing 
and weeping. Equal success attended the sermons which he preached three times a week ; on 
Sundays in the principal church, on Wednesdays in the Oratory of Mercy (della Misericordta) 
and on Saturdays in the church of St. Dominic. After dinner he teaches the Christian doctrine 
as is customary, and the singing of it is so sweet that many are attracted to come and listen. 
He has opened a school where be himself teaches. For his maintenance, a certain village was 
promised him by the General of Ceilano during a visit there. He has baptised four persons. 

1622. 

>auaia Kulint to ltoiio Vet tilt sell. Colombo, id Nov., i&2j,] 

1 was hoping that Father Visitor would relieve me of the duty of giving y 0 ur 

Reverence an account of this College this year, for iny term of 3 years is over j but be wrote 

to me to have patience, that he would send me a successor when it shall be time for it. 1 am 
very much grieved at it, for I desire earnestly to do something myself and not be superintending 
others, and wish to see myself in a Mission where J can do something for the service of God. 

I have hitherto done little or nothing for God's service, and I have still to remain in charge of 
this College to pay for my sins. 

I shall give an account of it briefly. In this island there are 22 of ours in all, Fathers 
and Brothers, attached to this College. Of these tl are in the Mission and have change of 19 
churches distributed in 10 Residences; the other I t axe in this College engaged in our usual 
ministry. AH of these arc doing well, each one doing his duty with great edification. The 
Fathers in the Missions labour with great zeal and ardour in the conversion of these gentiles, 

and this year they led into otur holy faith more than 70 souls. I alone had no share in this 

work, and seeing such fervour 1 feel inclined to think that God will never have compassion on me 
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This year we opened a Casa in Jaffnapatam where there is already one Father, I 
hope in the Lord that it will be of great use for the conversion of that kingdom, which is in 
the district allotted us in the division of the island with the King's approval The Governor of 
that kingdom has undertaken the cost of building that house of ours, and I hope he wilt give 
it a good revenue for our due maintenance. 

The house in the fvrtateza of Gallt is progressing successfully, and already there are 
two of ours in it, a Father and a lay brother. The church is situated in the Cape (no Cofro) 
and the easas will be built soon- It has a sufficient income and lacks nothing. 

We have two villages dose by situated in the district of the Franciscan Fathers r where 
all are pagans, l wanted to build a church in each of them, and obtained permission for it 
from the Bishop,, but Father Visitor does not like it for fear of giving the Friars an occasion to 
complain of us- But it seems to me that there is no reason for it, for building churches in our 
property will in no way prejudice the partition. The Friars do not go there, nor do they 
endeavour to convert those souls. It seems to me that it is a matter lor seHolts scruple to have 
two villages in which we make no attempt to convert souls, if your Reverence judges it a 
matter for consideration and worthy of bringing to the notice ol the Father Visitor, it should be 
done to give some assistance to those poor souls, and to remove the reproach that we are con¬ 
verting souls in the villages of others, neglecting our own, since we do not convert first of all 
the inhabitants of our own villages. 

The grant of the villages was confirmed for 3 years only, with orders to send further 
information from here. We take all possible care that the information sent by these officials be 
truthful- Your Reverence should ask the Procurator who is in the Court of Madrid to see 
that they are confirmed for good ; lor if not confirmed this College cannot go on, but if con¬ 
firmed as many as 40 persons can be supported as well as many ministers (of God) employed 
in the conversion of these unbelievers. 

The new church is progressing, lor it is already half built and in two or three years 
it can be finished so far as the walls are concerned, and the building of the College can be begun 
afterwards. It is built in Corinthian style and is well proportioned and handsome- The facade 
is magnificent (real), and if it is not the best it will certainly be the second best in the whole 
of India. 

In the College we all are in good health, thank God, There is perfect peace among 
all, and they are united in conformity ol will without the least disagreement. Everyone takes 
good care to keep his rules and to observe religious discipline, and all give great edification. 
This year the Father Provincial paid us a visit, and we were all much consoled by his visit. 
He removed from the College a teacher who seemed too fond of some students, and put a 
Father in his place, who does his duty very well. 

The Captain General of the island, the Capita 6 of the town, the Veedor du Fazenda, 
Quvidors and all the officials are on very good terms with us and favour us greatly, especially 
the Captain General and the Veedor da Fazenda, who are former pupils of ours iq' sart da 
Comp- 11 ) May God preserve them for many years. 

Colombo, 10 Nov. h 1622. 

Jap, Sin, 38. 


ANTONIO RBBINO. 
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[iiitfii* E allot, 16 Oct., 1623.] 

Last March 1 came from Ceylon to this College of Cochin after having been Rector ol the 
College of Colombo for about four years. I expected to rest (or some time and then to go to some 
Mission where l conldjdo some work, but the rest did not last Song and the Mission turned out to be 
harder and more fatiguing than 1 thought, for I am appointed Rector of the Fishery Coast, which is 
in extreme danger of destruction on account of a civil war which has broken out among the 
Paravars as to who should have the supreme dignity known as the Chief Fatangatin—fa supremo 
dignitn fra loro che si chiama PatangQtino supremo^- Already more than 40 have been killed in 
the various encounters and affairs are now at such a pass that, unless Heaven sends a remedy, this 
coast will be altogether destroyed within a short time. Your Reverence can, therefore, well 
imagine with what heart and feelings 1 accept such a change, since matters are in such a state, S 
tried my best to escape the office but 1 did not succeed There is no help for it but to close my 
eyes and swallow' the pill, offering myself to suffer all manner of disgust and pain and trouble, 
trusting to holy obedience to make up where everything else fails 

With God's help [ shall set out in another five days, but as I do not know whether, after 
joining that Mission which is 400 miles from this town, I shall be able to send letters in time to go 
by their ships. I leave this short letter in Cochin, to make sure that the ships do not set sail without a 
letter of mine, and that no year may pass without your Reverence receiving a letter from your Fr. 
Antonio Rubino- If after arriving in the Fishery (Coast) I be able to send letters in time, I shall do 
it again and will give therein a full account of everything ; if it be impossible, let your Reverence b e 
content this year with this letter, for nert year, if God spares my life, it will be more complete. 

Last year I wrote to your Reverence, and this year up to now 1 have received no letter 
from your Reverence, as the ships have not yet arrived from Portugal, These ships cannot delay 
unless there has been some disaster, as happened last year when everything was lost, I am sorry 
to have to start before they arrive. -„ * * 

ANTONIO R USING 

Cochin, 16 Oct., 1623. 

1623. 

College of Colombo and its Residences 

Notes for the Annual Letter have not yet reached us* There are IB subjects attached to 
the College, of whom nine or ten usually reside In the College, and the others in the Mission 
stations. Six Fathers and four scholastics are engaged in the ordinary occupations of the Society. 
Ann* Lift Malabar, Fol.4QL 

1627. 

If, A it re Leper TO Nifte Me$cercehis, 2 Jah%, 1627.J 

On the 5th of December, 1626, I received your Reverence's letter dated 15th January, of 
the same year [q’me veto por 3 via a ?] I do not know how, in the midst of so many occupations, 
yoar Reverence remembered your unworthy son, I am very happy to have news of your 
Reverence, for it is always a consolation to me as it was this time. May oar Lord give your 
Reverence good health to take these Missions under your protection, keeping our Father General 
informed of everything. I hear that God was pleased to save him from getting the Capillo [a 
Cardinal s hat 7} for if he had got it it would have been a great loss not only to the Society b 
General but more especially to those who are b the Missions, for we realised during the last few 
years how zealous he was b promo ting the welfare of the Missions. 
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Your Reverence asks me to send you long accounts of these Missions, especially of 
JaffnapataO ; but as the Fathers of Jaffnapatao have sent you particulars of that Mission, 1 "dll 
only say that the converts amount to 42,000, and that [of these] only 2,000 remain to be baptised. 
This is only what we have done, and does not include what was done by the Friars. There are 
17 churches and 14 Missionaries, but this is not enough- It is necessary that some should come 
from those parts [Europe], 

That the kingdom of laffnapatatS becomes wholly Christian is due to the prayers of those 
600 Martyrs of the Island of Manar, which is since called the Island of Marty rs, They were 
subjects of the King of JaffnapataS, martyred in the days when our saintly Father Francis was in 

the Fishery Coast. 


ANDRE LOPEZ, 


Cochin, 2 Jao., 1627, 
Goa. IS. 


1627. 


The College ol Colombo and its Residences. 

i[Jnin Ctrvilliiu : i Jany., 1627-3 

I sh all begin my letter with an account of the happy demise of two Fathers of this College 
The first was Father Emmanuel Costa, > s 0 of whom we were deprived by a premature death in the 
prime of his life, to the grief and loss not merely of Ours but even of the whole city ;for he was 
indeed a man remarkable not only for piety but accomplished in every line, an eminent preacher, 
so wen versed in the language that he composed an excellent Sinhalese Grammar, and translated 
many works well calculated to fortify the Catholics in their faith and to make the heathens detest 
their errors. The even tenor of his life was not that of a soft and negligent person. No one ever 
observed him say or do any vain or idle thing that did not make for peace of mind, nor did he even 
speak a word against another, even in fun. All the hopes we entertained about him were shattered 
by his death. His funeral was as well attended as was possible in this city, considering our 
moderation; and the people, the Clerics and the Regulars vied with each other in showing their 
esteem of him. He died on the 15th of July in his 36th year. 18th in the Society in which he was 
Professed of the Four Vows, 

The other was Father Sebastian Andrees. 1 * 1 an Italian, professed of the four vows, aged 65, 
of which 43 were spent in the Society, He was a distinguished labourer in the Lord s vineyard in 
which he spent 20 years to the great profit of souls. He was a determined worker and a rare 
example to us, so much so that he was known throughout the city , even among gentiles, by no other 
name tha t ol Saint and Apostle/ 1 

So much for the deceased. As for the others, they are given to spiritual eaerrices and 
fulfil the offices of the Society. I shall therefore pass on to the Residences. 

In the town of Veragampeti, within four months 800 persons abandoned their false 
superstition and embraced the Christian religion ; many others are being instructed in the faith to 
be baptised in due time. 
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In 117 well instructed persons were cleansed in the purifying waters, among whom 

were some ol noble birth. 

In the station of Chilaw, about 110 were regenerated at the sacred font. Of these 7S 
were children and twenty of them fled to heaven, fresh from the absolving waters, to obtain that 
life exempt from sorrow. 

The Father in charge of the church of Havacare led two thousand from the prison-house 
of ignorance to the light of truth. Among these was a certain Moor whose salvation was trium¬ 
phantly wrought with much labour owing to his wealth and obstinacy in his errors. This man fell 
so dangerously ill that his life was despaired of. Profiting by this opportunity, our Father visited 
him and strained every nerve to bring the obstinate Moor to a better frame of mind, arguing and 
threatening by turns. This man was thus completely won over and did not attempt to hold out 
any longer against the siege of charity, and exchanged the errors of Mohamedanism for Christian 
parity by means of the sacred waters which most unexpectedly restored him to health. 

When he returned to his station, the Father found one of the boys who had to be baptised, 
almost breathing his last. When he was baptised he fled to eternal life, as if he had held out 
so long only io receive baptism. Many others abandon the worship of idols and come over to 
the Christian fold from time to time, and thus the sheep-fold of Christ increases daily. 

1 Jany., 1627. 

1630 

[UudH Lobe 5 Dec,. 1630.] 

Before the Sing of Candia marched upon Colombo, our Fathers were in their Residences 
rendering great service to our Lord, but the persecution which they foresaw drove them from 
their churches, and we have no information about the work they did in God's service. 

Ln Colombo, the work of building the new church is progressing, and were it not for 
the siege it would have been finished by this time. The Fathers were engaged this year in various 
works of devotion and piety : for as this town (Colombo) is one of the most important of this state 
(India) and contains all sorts of people, there was great scope for work. They did many things 
of importance both in time of peace and war. which 1 do not relate, but refer (you) to an account 
which is being sent from that place, describing the betrayal, rout and death of Constantine de 
Sa de Noronha, the General of the island, well known for his noble birth and valour. He was 
accompanied in all the calamities and dangers by two of our Fathers, who were also killed or 
taken captive. 

IGNATIUS LOBO 

5 December, 1630. 

An, Lit. Malabar, Fol. 449, 

1632 

In fte Island of Manar there are 5 Fathers : in Colombo 6 priests and a Lay Brother : 
in Jaffnapatad 13 or 14, of whom one is stationed in the fort of Baticalou and another in 
TriqnilemaJe, charged with the spiritual care of the garrisons, 
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College of Colombo, 

{CTfriuBi 1 Corn,] 

There arc 19 of ours in this College, besides two others \n the Residence of Galie. Some 
of them reside in the College, preaching,, hearing confessions, teaching or engaged in domestic 
duties. Two arc attached to the hospital, tending with great charity and benevolence the sick 
and wounded soldiers who come thither from the Camp. We undertook this vrork rather under 
the stress of circumstances than for any other reason, for this kind of work generally gives 
rise to detractions, which we should try to avoid. The real motive of the Fathers in taking up 
this work was the opportunity of exercising charity towards our neighbours, which they ever 
have before their eyes. 

Near the class rooms of the College we have built a chapel dedicated to the Nativity of 
the Blessed Virgin, to promote piety and devotion among the Socialists of the Blessed Virgin. 
In the churches attached to this College there arc now only 9 Fathers * 

(To be continued*) 
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"BUDDHA AND THE GOSPEL OF 

BUDDHISM /* 1 

A REVIEW OF DR. AKANDA COOMARASWAMY'S BOOK. 

By W. T, STACE, C.C.S. 


I T U doubtful whether Doctor Coomaraswamy can sustain the high claim, which he makes in 
his preface, that his book contains, not mere information and exposition, but 1 a definite 
contribution to the philosophy of Liie.” A bare exposition it certainly is not for there is 
scarcely a page which does not criticise what it expounds. But the criticisms are. for the most 
part, isolated and disconnected. The author possesses no principal of criticism. He g"es nS 
merely critical jottings. They do not proceed from any one definite philosophic st^dpomt which 
the author seeks to develop by showing where it rises above the system under cnbcism, When 
Fichte criticised Kant's doctrine of the thmg-rn-itseH, he did so with a view to develop mg h,s 
own higher concept of the Universal Ego and his view of matter as the seif-hnpbittonof that Ego. 
Doctor Coomaraswamy attempts to point out where, in his opinion, Buddhism succeeds and w ere 
it fails. But he does not use it as a stepping-stone lo any higher conception. There is no new 
Principle of thought lo be found in his book ; there is no real addition to the world’s stock of 
philosophy. This is not to deny, however, that his criticisms are frequently acute, and nearly 
always interesting. And if. instead of making the highest possible claims, the author would be 
f^ini»hi jo have written an interesting, fruitful, and suggestive hook, then he can be assured that 


he has done so, 

A certain random disconnectedness and lack of logical coherence, not altogether out of 
place in art, but unsuitable to philosophy, appears to be characteristic of Doctor Coomaraswamy s 
mind He expresses thoughts and even fragments of thoughts. But he does not link them together. 
This appears even in his expositions, The doctrines of Anicca. Anatta, and the four holy truths, 
are all systematically connected, the one leading to the other as premiss to conclusion. But this 
systematic connection is scarcely discernible in Doctor Coomaraswamy's treatment, so that it would 
be of little use to a beginner in his first struggle to find his way from point to point in an 
unfamiliar system of thought, however valuable and suggestive it may be to anyone already 
RC^tmiDted with Buddhism- 

The author throws out most fruitful suggestions, and then drops them like hot coals. 
He never develops his thought, or gets the most out of it. In many a single sentence docs he 
drop a hint which sets the reader thinking, lili a whole chain of thought is seen to depend from 
that \ A ™ But the reader has to discover the chain for himself. Doctor Coomaraswamy never 
helps him, bnt rather in the very next sentence passes on to quite alien matters. A very good 
example of this occurs on page 211. Tucked away in a very unimportant-looking footnote is the 
remark : » Not only does he (Gotamal not perceive that the wish to avoid Dukkha is in itself 
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a desire, and as such a hindrance, but still less does he see that the fear of pleasure—even 
as it may come unsought—is a still more subtle bondage:’ Yon look up and down the 
page ; you look on the page before and the page after ; but you find no further reference to this 

idea 

Does Doctor CooniaraswaiiiY not realise tiiat h from a philosophical point of view, there 
is here the genu of a criticism which is absolutely fatal to the whole of Buddhist ethic ? Buddhism 
proclaims that all life is sorrow, and that therefore the object of all effort must be the rooting 
out of the causes of rebirth, The cause of rebirth is *■ attachment," desire. To root out desire, 
therefore, is the object ot the Buddhist ethic- But is it not clear that in such a doctrine there is 
no room for any distinction between evil and good desires ? If all rebirth is evil, and if the cause 
of rebirth is desire as such, then alt desire is evil. There cannot possibly be any good desires, 
Desire is by nature evil, because any sort of 11 attachment - whether to things good or 
bad—leads to further accumulations of Karma, and fresh vistas of rebirth. And when 
we add the fact, proved beyond dispute by modern psychology, that desire enters as an 
ingredient into every possible conscious state, the force of this criticism becomes apparent. Even 
the purest state of ideal contemplation is not only accompanied by desire, but is indeed only 
rendered possible by desire. The aspirant mystic fires bis attention on a single object for the 
purpose of attaining trance. Now desire is essential to the mental attitude of attention. It needs 
an act of will to fix the mind on one object and to exclude all other objects. But every volition is 
grounded in a desire as its motive, Clearly if I wiLl a thing I desire that thing. Attention is thus 
only possible through desire, and strong concentration or attention is essential to those very 
mystic meditations which form a large part of the Buddhist's method of reaching Nibbana. The 
meditations of Jhana and Samadhi themselves can only lead, by means of the desire they involve, 
to fresh Karma and new rebirths I Pure cognition does not exist. Every conscious state is a 
combination of cognition, will, and desire, (or aversion), Yon cannot understand even a theorem 
of Euclid without volition and desire- 

Doctor Coomaruswamy has an evident fondness for the Mahayana, and somewhat warmly 
espouses its cause against those who tell us that it is a degraded and superstitions distortion of 
early Buddhism He suggests that we have here a case, not of deterioration, but of development. 
Who can deny, it is asked, that every religion may legitimately evolve beyond the conceptions 
of its founder ? And so we get a defence of the Mahayana somewhat similar to Cardinal 
N^wdsn's defence of Papal claims. 

It may be true, as Doctor Coomaraswamy tells us. that the Mahayana is broader, warmer, 
and as its name implies, more catholic than primitive Buddhism, It is certainly the i,ase that ils 
return towards Atmanic ideas is a distinct advance, both from the philosophic and the religious 
points of view. But when Doctor Cccmaraswamy tells us that the Mahayanist refusal to fall in 
with the rigidly monastic attitude of the Hiniyana constitutes a reconciliation between religion and 
the world, we begin to wonder. On Ihe one side we have the Buddhist monastic ideal, calling on 
men to come out of the world, to turn their backs upon it. and to take no part in the dealings of 
the market-place. And over against this we have the worldly life, These are the contraries 
which have to be reconciled. Now the reconciliation of two opposite principles does not occur 
when one simply gives in to the other. It occurs either when one principle is found to mch.uk 
the other—in which case the opposition was apparent but not real—or when a l,l £ L ® r 
principle is discovered wbkh transcends and includes both. But the Mahayanist 
discovered no such principle, He is merely an inconsistent Buddhist, one who finds the monas e 
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ideal too hard and has therefore compromised with the world. Of course. that may be a very 
sensible thing to do. It may even be the only sensible thing to do, if we admit that Ihe monastic 
ideal ts both impossible and wrong. But it is not consistent with Buddhism, because obviously we 
can only get free of u attachment" to the world by turning our backs upon it. This monastic 
ideal is not an alien thought, taken from outside and eclectically grafted on to Buddhism, It is 
essential to Buddhism, and with it Buddhist philosophy stands'or falls. This ideal follows inevit¬ 
ably and logically from the metaphysical principles, that attachment is the cause of rebirth, and 
that rebirth is an evil to be avoided. And if one denies the validity of the monastic ideal, one 
must logically deny the principles from which it springs. Now the Mahayanist dees not deny 
them. He only denies their practical consequences. And so he falls into an inconsistency between 
belief and life. He still professes belief in the old theory of attachment but quietly ignores it in 
actual life, simply because the effort involved is too great- This cannot be culled a reconciliation 
of religion and the world. It is simply the capitulation of religion to the world. It is an admission 
of the barrenness of Buddhism in its relation to the actual problems of daily life. 

Again, can it really be contended that the emphasis laid by the Mahay ana on the idea 
of the Bodhisatvas is an advance ? So great is this emphasis that the Bodhisatvas arc looked 
upon as gods, and prayers are addressed to them. The Mahayana has degenerated into a system 
of superstitions polytheism. u Be ye lamps unto yourselves/ 1 said Gotama. who preached that 
only through a man s own effort can he be saved, no prayers to the gods availing him aught. 
Can that which is a direct contradiction ol primitive Buddhism properly be called a development 
of it ? It is true that the peopling of the heavens with Bddhisatva-gods readers the religion easier 
to the indolent and pleasanter to the mob, which in all ages and countries has shown a god-creat¬ 
ing tendency, which in all ages and countries prefers the mean to the exalted, as we see every day p 
for example, in the universal popularity of the most degraded forms of literature. And here, 
too, the Mahayana seems to ns to come perilously near capitulation to the lower forces of 
superstition. 

These strange doctrines of the Makayana exhibit merely a particular case of that sad and 
inevitable law of all religions, namely t that before they can become world-religions, they must fce 
degraded to the level of the multitude. He who speaks in the language of the gods Ls undcr- 
slanded only of the gods. If you would teach his thought in the pig-sty* you must teach it in 
terms of pig-philosophy. You cannot raise up pigs to the level of yonr god. You must lower 
your god to the level of the pigs. And this is what has always happened. A divine man, a Jesus, 
a Buddha, a Mahomet appears in the world, and utters his though!. Those who come after him 
are mediocre men. In their hands the great thought becomes mediocre, for no man, after all, can 
really comprehend that which is greater than himself, any more than the part can comprehend 
the whole, A man only understands that part of a fellow-man which is also a part of himself ; 
he only understands the thought of another in so Jar as it is already potentially his own thought, 
and implicit in him. And so the religion of every great teacher is degraded by his followers to 
their own level. And this has happened with Mahay ana Buddhism, just as it has happened with 
the so-called Christianity of the Churches 

Perhaps the best part ol Doctor Coomaraswamy's book is the chapter on the relations 
between Buddhism and Brahmanism, (Part 3 Chapter 4). The author has a keen sympathy for 
Hindu thought, and realises that the Buddha, in denying the truth of the infinite, absolute, un¬ 
conditioned Brahman (or, according to Doctor Coomaraswamy, in being ignorant of it), in asserting 
or implying that there U nothing except the phenomenon, made a retrograde step. It is true that 
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the theory of the absolute leads to apparently insoluble eqnteadictioiis, and It is possible that 
Gotama, realising this, sought to confine the thought of his followers to that part of the world 
wherein no contradiction appears and to which the understanding can most obviously and 
legitimately apply its categories. There is a possible ground for such an interpretation in Gotama’s 
assertion that speculation about what lies behind the phenomenon is useless for the spiritual life. 
For he said it was useless. He did not say it was false. And again the mystery of Nibbana 
leaves a loophole for those who would argue that Gotama believed in the Atmanic theory, but 
discouraged its study because of the speculative difficulties to which it leads, which would, in their 
turn, lead to disputes and dissensions in the Sangha. 

To as, however this seems an improbable explanation. It is a marked peculiarity of 
Indian thought that it has never appeared to be even conscious of the enormous philosophical 
difficulties of the Atman Ic theory. Indeed it seems usually unconscious of any mere logical 
difficulties at all The Indian thinker does not reason. He perceives in an intuitive flash. He is 
in the most literal sense a seer. He is at bottom religious, and unphilosophicaL Now intuition 
seizes instinctively upon the big outlines of the great essential thoughts : but it has no power of 
filling in the details, nor can it show in what relations the essentials stand to each other. Intuition 
can give nothing but fragments, cannot piece theta together, cannot make of them a systematic 
whole. For this purpose Reason is required. System is. after alb merely that rational connection 
of parts to parts, and subordination of all parts to the whole, which Reason brings to the manifold 
of objects. Hence it is that Hindu thought seizes upon such an idea as that of the Atman, but 
altogether fails to see the logical difficulties that arise when, for example, we attempt to relate this 
idea to the other and contradictory idea of the phenomenal world. 

In speaking above of intuition it must not, for a moment, be thought that we admit the 
claim made by theosophists and others to a special power of intuition separate from T and superior 
to, Reason. Intuitive mental flashes of the truth are, no doubt, to be explained by the ordinary 
processes of thought known to psychology, Such intuition is, in all probability, simply a process 
of reasoning in which everything except the conclusion is subconscious, so that the conclusion 
seems to arise suddenly and out of nothing, and to be a veritable inspiration. In other words if is 
undeveloped Reason - 

But to return to the logical difficulties of the idea of the Atman, which, as we said, Hindu 
thought fails to understand, just because it is intuitive rather than rational. The multiplicity of 
the phenomenal world is alleged to be the self-manifestation of the One. the Atman. But how can 
the One ever become Many ? Seeing that the absolute violently repels all quality and determina¬ 
tion—for it is the undetermined—how can it h without contradiction, manifest itself in the 
qualified and determined ? How is Brahman related to the world ? He cannot be related 
to it as its cause p for causality applies only to phenomena. Every cause is limited and 
determined by its effect, just as the effect is limited and determined by the cause. Therefore, if we 
think of Brahman as the cause of the world, we think of him as determined, limited^ finite, 
—which is absurd. Indeed this difficulty can be generalized. Not only can Brahman, not be 
related to the world as its cause. He cannot be related to the world at all. For to think 
of the absolute as related is a contradiction In terms. Even if we use the vague phraseology 
common to eastern thought and say that the world is the l * manifestation 1 of Brahman, it is still 
dear that manifestation implies relationship, and therefore ftnitude. 
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Indian thought has never noised these difficulties, and has certainly made no attempt 
to solve them. It simply asserts dogmatically “ All is One ' That art then Not so. not so 
—:md it is satisfied with these flashes of fragmentary vision- 

It seems unlikely. therefore, that Gotama understood the difficulties of the Atmamc theory, 
and warned his followers to stick to the world of phenomena in order to avoid thenv He was 
essentially an Indian, and his genius cannot have differed so radically lrom that of all other n ran 
thinkers as is required by this hypothesis. It is more Ukely that he rejected the Atman for purely 

practical and ethical reasons, because he considered it profitless for the hfe of a devotee. 

possibly, as Doctor Coommuswamy thinks, he rejected it simply because he did not understand .1, 
The whole question of the relation of Buddhism to Hindu thought is highly important 
and interesting. Both from the historical and the philosophical points of view it stands m much 
need of elucidation. And Doctor Coomamswamy. though he has far from exhausted the subject 

_indeed he has only touched the fringe ol it-has much that is of great value to say m this 

portion of his work. It is the best part of a good book. 
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MORE CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES IN 
THE JAFFNA DISTRICT. 

By the REV. S. GHANA PRAKASA*. O.M.I. 


CEREMONIES AT THE THRASHING FLOOR. 

I N Jaffna paddy is thrashed out very sparingly. It is believed that this process is inauspicious 
for the harvest. People in general prefer to have the corn treaded out by oxen. The 
ceremonies and folklore connected with this operation are many and varied, and thus w ill 
not fail, it is presumed, to be of some interest to the antiquarian. 

The First Frails Ceremony. 

It is welt to begin with the first fruits ceremony, called the eating of pudir: " new rice 
Before the harvesting of the field, on an auspicious, day, some ears of paddy are culled and 
solemnly brought home. A few of the ears arc bung up in the house as a sign of rejoicing, and 
the rest are dried and boiled on a good day for a common meal of the family. The curries 
used on this occasion consist of vegetables and cards only, fish. eggs and flesh meat being 
strictly forbidden. Before eating the pudir some of it is presented in oblation to a lamp whkh 
probably represents the god Agni, 

The Treading, 

When reaping is over the sheaves are put together in a stack, and, on an appointed 
day, the thrashing floor ( Kalam) is prepared near it with a post planted m the centre for tying 
the team of oxen treading the corn, to receive which rough ola mats are also spread round. 
A ball of cowdnng, surmounted by a sprig of Arugu grass, to represent Fillaiyar, is then 
prepared and placed aloft os the post itself or at one end of the floor. When this is ready, 
one of the men—the owner of the harvest, if he is present— picks out a sheaf from the shirk and 
ties it to the upper part of the post, while another breaks a coconut in honour of Pillaiyar and 
sprinkles the water around the floor. This is the signal for the other workmen to bring the 
sheaves gradually and scatter under the feet of the treading animals. 

During the whole time of the treading nothing inauspicious is allowed to be said or 
done by those engaged in the work. One should not beckon by the hands. In urging the oxen 
one should utter no other word hut poii, poii, Le, “ increase;* 11 increase. In some places they 
sing out 

Poii id d poii 

Poll A#namare poii, 

tliat is: ,h Give increase, G increase; Q An^amkr. give increase, i shall say something 
Annacaar presently r 

The workmen have, in fact, to use a special vocabulary called Kotop-pechu or 


L fair Tim pfcvimii p npwt an LbH mhjcct set LtjtoN ji«Hv war F^ 


Vot J.1 f FT ■ iv, pp 239 to 
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Language ol the Thrashing Floor. 

As this ■■ language " resembles the slang in use among the Parias. and as it is certainly 
very ancient, 1 give here a few specimeus of ib One shotild say 


Nadaiyan 

tor 

mdifii 

or 

oxen 

Porpai 

tor 

k6t 

or 

post 

P6I 

tor 

sdny 

or 

dung 

Mitdru 

lor 

keddy 

or 

stick 

Polik-kody 

for 

vaikkol 

or 

straw 

Polan 

tor 

61 

or 

man 

Alukuni 

tor 

goru 

or 

rice 

Kdveri 

lor 

tannir 

or 

water 

Vddat 

for 

veil Hat 

or 

betel 

Kaddtit 

for 

pdkku 

or 

a recan ut 

Karakul 

(or 

pnkaiyelai 

or 

tobacco 

Kocran 

tor 

nella 

or 

paddy 

Pali 

tor 

haviyal 

or 

heap 

Mudainehdn 

tor 

pay 

or 

mat 

Peruvdyon 

for 

kadakam 

or 

basket 

Periikkn 

for 

po 

or 

go 

Kuvi 

lor 

iro 

or 

sit down 

Kodddppi 

tor 

tin 

or 

eat 


If any other but this language be used in the thrashing floor, the corn is sure to 
decrease. Demons (Koati) haunting the fields carry away portions from the pott (grain heap) 
of those who spurn them by unbecoming behaviour, to enrich those of their neighbours- 
is why passers-by, who happen to carry empty baskets or oia bags, are to be detained until 
the measuring of the corn is over: for, the demons may well use these for removing paddy 
from the poii unseen. 

On the other hand, where every precaution is taken not to offend the demons., the 
poli will visibly increase. People believe they often found large quantities of paddy in a poll 
of varaku (paspalunt frumentaceumi and even pairings of tapioca in paddy, through the good 

offices of the demons. 

When the treading is over the corn is winnowed and the poti or heap is made in the 
form of an elongated cone. In collecting the scattered grain both the hands must be used and 
held always in a reverent attitude. The back of the hand must never be used- Having made 
the poti, the man who tied the first sheaf to the post or another important person walks round 
the heap, bending down at different points to grasp by the mouth a few grains from it and eject 
at once. While doing this the hands are either folded behind or take hold of the ears trans¬ 
versely, as h* the posture of worship called Toppuk-kandam. 

This ceremony is known as echil-padullukirata, “ defiling by the saliva, and once 
this is done, the demons can no more carry away any part of the poh. 

It is also the general custom to draw three crosses over the heap with the winnow mg 
fan but this is said to date only from Portuguese times Before measuring the com. a few 
win'nowi ng-fan-f ulls are set aside for the deity or lor charitable purposes This portion is 

called Metsu-poh, 
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Dutch ministers of religion seem to have claimed this portion tor the Church, and 
some Protestant denominations to the present day hold a meeting called Mcesa-poli-kooddam 
for receiving and selling away the first fruits brought by their Christians. 

Oblations. 

Before removing the com home two classes of deities have to be propitiated. The 
Koniydlar are to be offered cooked rice, fruits, vegetables, betel, &c. The Annamar should 
have a roasted fowl planted in the heap of cooked rice with arrack or toddy, jak fruit, &c. 

These oblations are arranged under movable roofs called kudit, which are set in a 
peculiar way called Kalap-pori, " thrashing-floor-trap." and, after scattering a few handfuls to 
the four quarters and sprinkling water, the portion of the Kaniydlar is eaten by the farmers, 
the VelLilas, and that of the Annamar by their help-mates, the Pallas. 

The Annamar. 

1 have been able to gather no information about the Kdniydlar ; but the .4rtrto mdr 
being the tutelary deities of the Pallas, still worshipped in rude shrines of their own and with 
a certain amount of ceremonial, some details concerning them are available. 

These gods are especially connected with the fields and cattle. They are supposed to 
bring back straying cattle to their owners. Their chief weapon being a walking staff, when any 
one prays to them for the return of one's cattle, one promises to furnish them with a number of 
sticks, presumably for their use. Jak fruits are also promised as votive offerings, Their 
preference, however, is for flesh meat and spirituous liquor. Their protection is often sought 
against field-rats in tapioca gardens. In this case, a few of the trees are set aside for them, and, 
when ready for sale, the proceeds utilised for a feast in, their honour, 

The Annamar are said to be the forerunners of Karuppar. Kdrtavtrdyer, Sdvnkar, 
lyandr, Anamdr, See. Their shrines are numerous among the Pallas, In most cases a rough 
stone at the foot of a tree, preferably the Konrai (Cassia), marks the presence of Annamar. 

A devil-dance is annually held before these shrines, when the dancer, simulating a 
monkey, leaps and jumps with frantic grimaces whilst chewing Leaves and green fruits and 
brandishing a stick in the wildest fashion. Goats are sacrificed and oracles given out by the 
dancer. 
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SINHALESE PLACE-NAMES IN THE 
JAFFNA PENINSULA. 

By J, P. LE^iS, C.C.S. (Retired.) 


T HE Rev, Father Guana Prakasar’a paper on this subject 1 is to be welcomed as throwing 
much light on it 

His list of names ending in -vaUei* for instance, shows the advantage of collecting and 
tabulating, not merely names of villages but field names, names of hamlets h pends, garde ns^ etc. 
place-names of every description„ no matter how obscure or local they may be—the more "so they 
are the more important it is to record them as the more likely to disappear. He remarks that 
Ai names ending in ^vattei may be counted by the hundred," but he only gives us a dozen- Might! 
suggest to him to send ns the lists of alt these names with Sinhalese affixes that he can collect ' 

! can add one or two. There is a Fattuvattei in Tellippalai West, and there is a famous 
tobacco garden in MuJliyin of Fachchil&ppaMi called Nichehiyavattel 

With regard to names ending in -vi7 t 1 supposed that this termination might be an 
abbreviation of the Tamil -v/J/s* But as this explanation is evidently ruled out by Mr Sabaratna 
Mudaliyar r a competent authority, I have no hesitation in holding with the Father that it is simply 
the Sinhalese with the same meaning. 

I am glad to Find that the latter agrees with my explanation of -pdy or -pti w By the 
way r are not these forms of the affix always interchangeable ? If so, there seems to be no longer 
a doubt that the Tamil -pei is merely the Sinhalese -pi* The Mudaliyar's suggestion of ” San 
Louis Pai 11 is what I would call an instance of an ingenious 14 folk -etymology 

Father Guana Fmkasar s identifications of the Sinhalese affixes -yaya. eia t -peruwa f 
-dcrziyu. -waia and -elfya are genuine discoveries, which, I think, are quite correct. -Kotlei^ Leo, is 
undoubtedly the Sinhalese -godt i f -PiddL though of the same derivation and meaning as the Sinhalese 
-pifiyct is, I imagine, the Tamil form of the Sanscrit root independently developed, for il occurs in 
names that are Tamil throughout and that are not likely to be hybrids, such as Chifuppiddi and 
Erukkalampiddi (in Mannar). Ido not think that whether it is the equivalent of -hitiya or not, 

is another form of -Kcltei is probably the Sinhalese -goUu, a grove, and -koiet and -kufei may 

possibly be the same, but -oHei and-ofefl cannot place. *Knde( and -iidei 1 am inclined to regard as 
Tamil. Odei a seems to me. undoubtedly r one of the numerous Tamil w ords meaning ,l a tank ,r or 
** pond," The only example in the names of villages in the Peninsula is Kantarddei. and there is 
also a single instance f Marutodei, in the Vanni. 

-Patai may be either Tamil or Sinhalese ; perhaps sometimes one and sometimes the other. 
It is, I think, a similar case to that of -piddi and « piliya , 

1, C*pfan Antiquary YcL It, Pt. Ill pp, 187-171, 

£ t UT* lor lta« limt fcriorbtf) Ffltbtr GQitafr PrUit^r'a mtt hod of LndLe«Js( Uati vowel Mr- U#u*J EuicUn Id m wnt* ai * D .j 
□ottf. but *Lther j* cofTtcr. 
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Are Fandatemppu and TanankUappu Tamil names or are they Sinhalese names which 
have been given a Tamil appearance ? li they are Tamil, it should be possible for Tamil pundits to 
explain them, Sahara Ena Mudaliyar once told me that the former might mean a " place where 
there were people who dealt in merchandised and thal -kilappH might mean l+ digging upd 

Is the affix -furai occurring in several names in the Peninsula {Kolumputturai, Kangesan- 
turai, Navantnxai. Faruttiturai Valaveddsitorai l the Tamil word adopted from the Sanscrit, or does 
it represent the Sinhalese affix -tora in ihe original name ? Kangesanturat correctly Kangeyan^ 
turaii called by one of the names of Kadirkamar, seems altogether Tamil The affixes -faro and 
-tota in Sinhalese are synonyms and can be used indifferently the one for the other wherever one 
of them occurs in a name—sometimes meaning ib a port, 11 sometimes iL a ford/ 1 Thus Bentota is 
also called Bentara ; Kaluiara, Kalntota ; Gindina, Gmtota ; Beralapartaiara (in Morowa K6rale), 
Beralapanitota and possibly, though J have not heard it, Panad ura may be P&natota. It used to 
be called by the English M Fanturm/’ 

In Achcbuvelh according to a Kachcheri list of 1304, there are two places named (as spelt) 
“Tit&oeprovene 11 and 11 Wadehoeprovene/' in which the first part of each word means respectively 
M South and " North/' But what does ,+ ptovene " mean ? Is it the Sinhalese praweni ? 

There is or was a place in Chundiknli called Kodde vasal- What can be more Sinhalese 7 

In 1804 there was in Lfdavil a place called L * Malpattoe/* The same remark applies. 

1 found also in the same list lir Siengepagoeteuwen-koe-ritje 1 in the Point Pedro sub¬ 
division, and kl Willewetie 11 and N Sittiprovene " in the Chavakachcheri sub-division. Here there 
decidedly seems to be some Sinhalese lurking* 

There are still some affixes that want explaining but 1 am unable to say^ without his paper 
before me, whether Mr. Horsburgh 1 has dealt with them. There is *santi t a meeting of cross roads, 
the equivalent of the Sinhalese (man) -handiya. Is it the same word or from the same Sanscrit root 
like piddi and pifiya ? It occurs in several names in the Jaffna Peninsula, t,g r Mutliraisanti at 
Nalliir. 

What is the meaning of -toqdat which occurs in Valit*tondaJ f a place in TeUippalai West ? 
Also -karulai, winch is common in the Mannar District, is f ound in one in stance in Karaiehchi 
(Uduppattu-kandai) and one each only in Tunukkay (Tcrankaddal), Panankamam (Naddan- 
kandai) and Melpattu (Karuvelankandal), but is unrepresented in the Peninsula- It must signify 
some feature of the country or village peculiarity that is found chiefly in the Mantai and N&natafl 
divisions of Mannar but is rare in the rest of the Province. 

Is the proper affix in the name of the south-eastern division of the Peninsula properly 
-paffi or -palm ? The former means iB a small village 11 and the latter ,J a place/' Feriya 
Pachchllaippa|]i or Pathchilaippalei is a village in the division from which the Latter gets its name, 
It is curious but I do not know of any other village in the Northern Province whose name ends in 
-patfi —which inclines me to the belief that the affix is pafei. 

Another affix which is somewhat rare and is to me obscure ts -katufi* There are only 
three names that 1 know of in which it occurs, viz, Koyilakkandi in Team a rad chi. FoLikandi in 
Vadamaradchi, and Murikandi in Tunukkay. What does it mean ? There is T I believe, a Sinhalese 
m kandiya m but I cannot recall a name in which it occurs. Perhaps some of your contributors can 
supply it or other instances. 


3* Ctyflwi A .M H'fhjry. Vyl, It 
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Among the affixes which are unmistakably Tamil is -W/i which is found both in North 
Ceylon and Southern India. (TinneveUy will at once suggest itself). Mr* Sabaratna Mudahyar 
informs me that in Southern India it signifies a land measure and in Jaffna a fence, and that in a 
place-name it may be taken to mean a certain extent of land- 

-Kuti is another undoubtedly Tamil affix. It means a hole and is found in the Jaffna, 
but is commoner in the Mannar. District. 1 can recollect no instance in the Vanai. 

A curious ending appears to be found in only two examples in the Jaifna Peninsula. 
AvarankaJ and Matakal, but nowhere in the rest of the Province. From the same authority I 
learn that -kdl means a channel or port. It would seem, therefore, to be a synonym for -fnnfli. 

Ou further consideration i Jim of opinion that the affixes -pnfen, ~piddt\ -purafn, ^km/dai, 
and tttr&i, though they naturally, as having the same origin, resemble the Sinhalese equivalents, 
are Tamil words independently developed. 

It seems to me that r in investigating place-names^ it is not desirable to confine the Inquiry 
to names of villages merely or to names of villages that are expected to afford evidence of Sinhalese 
occupation of the Peninsula or of the Vanni, and this is why I gave additional names from the 
Maim&r and Mullaittivu Districts as helping to elucidate the subject. But Mr. Horsburgh seems 
to have intended to limit himseli to this object, and also to have excluded any attempt to explain 
anything more than the mere affixes, except in the ease ol a few names with a Sinhalese origin, 1 
hope, therefore, that Father Gnana Prakisar, now that he has made a good start, will deal with the 
whole subject of Place-Names In the Jaffna Peninsula, the Islands, Punaryo and Karaichchi— 
Jaffna and the Skirts of the Wanny p ,F as the Jaffna District, when we first occupied it was 
quaintly described, 1 hope, loo, that he will not stay in the villages but will go much further afield, 
and will collect full lists of names of every natural or artificial feature of the neighbourhood he 
may happen to be working in. The task is not likely to be a heavy one, for, in my experience, I 
have noticed that the T ami Is do not seem to be so fond of giving names to their fields, gardens and 
chenas as the Sinhalese are. In Sinhalese deeds, for instance, the names of the lands forming the 
boundaries of the lands which are the subjects of them are always given— Jk the garden called so 
and so,*" while in Tamil documents they are identified by the names of their owners, no names of 
the lands being ever given. The Sinhalese inhabitants of the Vanni follow the Tamil custom in this 
respect. Sinhalese deeds would yield anyone, who took the trouble to examine them, an abundant 
supply of place-names : from Tamil deeds one would obtain very few. 


NOTE ON THE ABOVE. 

By the Rfv, S Gnana Prakasar, o.m,i. 


W ITH regard to Mr. Lewis’ suggestion about making lists of place-names in 1 Jaffna and the 
skirts of the Wanni. 1 ' one with more leisure and greater opportunities than I can 
command will perhaps do belter. I shall, however, try my best to help in this 
im portant research from time to time. An i nspection of the old Tom bo lists in the Karhcheri 
will, I believe, greatly facilitate the task, 

Of names ending in vattei l have a few scores noted a I random. Almost every village 
will contribute its quota to this list. 
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A few days ago, happening 1* be at Karavcddy West, I enquired from the people 
for the names of their gardens. Of those ending in vattei I noted the following:— 


1. 

Ankilavaltci 

6. 

NItta vatiei 

2. 

Kottavattei 

7. 

Fajllyavattei 

3, 

Kudavattd 

S. 

S<5la vatiei 

4, 

Kmnbila vatiei 

9. 

Unhnmttd 

5, 

Nattavattei 

10. 

Vaddavattd 


Some of these names occur in other villages also. As to Nichchiyavattei the common 
pronunciation. I believe, is with the affix veddei and not vatiei. There is, however, a Nupavattci 
near ft 

An exhaustive list of names ending in pay and pci will, 1 am confident, prove that these 
forms of the affix are interchangeable, as Mr, Lewis suggests, 

Of " folk-etymology," like the one of " San Louis pat,' 1 there are only too many examples 
in Jaffna. The suggested etymologies for Pandateruppu and Tanankijappo are. f fear, to be 
put under the same classification. No one excepting some modern pundits speaks of Paoda- 
larippo \ the people always say Panda-fern/jpo, Now, considering that there is in the same 
village an extensive field known as Panda-vil, I am inclined to think that Panda-teruppo 
is more connected with some Sinhalese Banda than with Pandam which, again, is a word in¬ 
dicating not " people who deal in merchandise," but the merchandise itself. 

I think no one can reasonably doubt the Sinhalese origin of Tanan-kifappu. The 
original was probably Tana-kalapuwa. Compare Mada-kalapuwa (Batticalca) which the Tamils 
pronounce Maddaik-kijappu, thus giving an excellent handle to pundit etymologists for concluding 
that it was a place for " digging up 11 coconut husk t 

I reserve my remarks on the affixes oitei and olei for another occasion. Odd. no doubt, 
is a Tamil word as well. In addition to Marutddei. I may mention Minasy-ddei near Punary 11 . 
But Kantar-ddei, I continue to think, illustrates the ending odd as a corruption of the Sinhalese 
guila Kan tar ddei certainly had no connection with the Hindu god Kan tar. It probably 
represents Kaduru-goda. 

On the affix furpi, I may note that in names Like Kankesau-turai (there is also a Periya- 
tevan-tural near it), it is undoubtedly Tamil. I do not think, however, that iutai is a word 
derived from Sanskrit. For it is found as a pure Tamil word along with other derivatives from the 
root Turn ‘leave’ or 1 pass"—akin to Tim ■open.’ The similarity of this root with the Sanskrit 
Tri * to cross 1 is remarkable, but the derivatives of the latter are formed differently. The fact 
that in some cases the affix turai is purely Tamil speaks in no way against other cases where 
it may be from the Sinhalese, la the case of Samputturai, near Erukkalampiddy, Mannar, the 
original seems to have been the Portuguese cAurcft of Sao Pedro (popularly pronounced 
Sampeduru), of which we read in the Annual Letters ot the Jesuits of the 17th century, 

lu Achchuvely, a certain locality is still called Piravany. This name occurs in the 
Jesuit Letters also, l have no doubt as to its identity with the Sinhalese Praveifiya. Achchuvely 
possesses also a Puttar-koyil-vajavu— u< compound where a temple to the Buddha stood." 
Similar names occur in Fuloly and TelUpafai. There is a Putta-kaladdi in Puttcor. 
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In Kdddai-vasaL no doubt Koddai is from Sanskrit and may thus have been taken over 
from the Sinhalese- But this is made improbable by the fact that vasal is a Tamil word {? from 
vdy , month) without the least doubt, I am not aware of any Sanskrit root from which the 
Sinhalese Wdsal might have been derived. The Koddai-vasal Nallavas—i.e, those who reside 
in TaSMlai. a place in Chundlkuly—say that they were sword-bearers under the Tamil kings 
and that they we re therefore made to reside before the kings gate. 

Siengepagoeteuwen-Keeritje " is Singapakutevan Ktirichchy In the Point Pedro 
sab-division. Singapakutevan is raid to have been a Tamil settler. 

Mr. Lewis 1 reference to the Sinhalese handiya is very suggestive. In Tamil, in so far 
as I am aware, the pronunciation is santei rather, in Keravcddy I noted three names with this 

ending_Vadali-sante s. Mali-santei and Tena-santei X never heard the instance given by 

Mr, Lewis pronounced as Mnttsrei-sanb. People always say Muttireich-chajjtei. The explanation 
they give is that this place was used, during Dutch times, for the stamping of native doth with 
the Government seal (mutfirei)* If this explanation be accepted, Muttircich-c hnn t ei will not be 
an instance for the Sinhalese affix handiya. Here chaniei— a word whose origin is disputed 1 — 
would mean a market 

The mention o£ kandat by Mr. Lewis suggests another affix kandi as in Vadik-kandi 
and Pols-kandi in the Vadamaradehy and Koyllak-kandi in the Tenmaradcby division. Are these 
perhaps variations of the same affix ? 

1. Winslow aeri vei rftamrf from Tbo SMikrit inn&d * matting. + etUtCtini. 1 KiUraTelpil]*i xim itii m pare Tain!- 
wcmL HuPsrtatttt** TOJ*t 1 dum4»; Fort* 1. GU*i UhsX* Ihii be frow *ke CfatMM cbtn Eh ^praaouneffi chtia 

mMkeU See fud- 1*16, 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 
OF JESUS REFERRING TO CEYLON . 1 * * 4 * * 7 

11. 

TERMS OF A TREATY BETWEEN THE PORTUGUESE AND THE KING OF KANDY. 

TRANSLATED FROM A PORTUGUESE MS LETTER OF 
FATHER MANOEL ROrZ, S.J, 

By the Rev. S, G, PEKERA, S.J, 

O F the answer which the Captain General gave to the King of Candia touching the peace 
which he sought, and of that which the same King answered. 

The following are the articles proposed on our side to the King of Candia as to the 
conditions that had to be observed if he wished for peace with us :— 

I . Firstly, considering that the said King Sera* of Candia was married to the Queen 
Dona Caterina, by whom he had three legitimate sons who will succeed to the Kingdom according 
to their customs, His Majesty is obliged to favour the said King and his descendants on all 
occasions that may arise in the Kingdoms of the low-conn try governed by His Majesty’s Generals. 

2, That the said King shall be a vassal of His Majesty and his lawful descendants, 
paying as tribute' each year four elephants of 5 covados in height at Malwana. and a thousand 
amunams of arecanut, and two hundred hahars of cinnamon/ all of which shall be delivered at 
Ruanwella. 

3, That the fort of Balana shall be rebuilt and given over*' with the artillery, munitions, 
and supplied with provisions for a year, along with the Portuguese who were therein ; that the 
Portuguese who were in Soffragam shall be given up with all the arms and munitions which they 
bad. 

4. That the head of the rebel shall be delivered as was promised to the General of 
this Island, Dom Nunalvarez Pereira, or that he shall give every favour and help necessary to capture 
him* ; delivering up, besides, those involved in this recent rebellion who may be in his realms, 
and all others who shall in future betake themselves thither for any crime they may commit' ; and 
that the same shall be understood of the Moors, whom the King shall not admit again into his 
realms- 

I, [The flnl i(imitmtnt al (hi- Mile* »pp««(4 Jo ih* Cef/lon Vs], 11. fr. It pp 130136.—£n. C.J.1 

j. “ O diCo fley 0 do CAudji^Howcrdewii '‘fifrn Rey dt Candih-" Thin nan>t to Minf of thr Kian Soda mi, u 
common form of thU i* Herat ($erat? 

a. PAffAikdo dfl fHbuto - lower do w 0 AiUl . 

4. Mil ai»ap™de*rrCJl*duqn<mtoitarMd*«inelJii, 

f r Qae 4 lartiJn&df Bfilfljaa w torsara ft fawe «aEr?sar. [Where my tmn^Eiiltofi U Boi qiaite nU>fpCicHT, 1 tr*5*L-tfbt tbr 
orirnil-S. G. F.] 

fi. On di;a tado * t fteor a ndft t*r* que & 

7. For 43*14*1* dsbllo qa* tomfiter*. 
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5, That he shall not admit into his realms the "Dutch, the French, or any other nation 
hostile to ns. but shall be friend of our friends and enemy of our enemies, 

6, That he shah give all help and favour to build the forts {fortGlezQs) that may be 
found necessary in the sea-ports, 

7, That he shall not prevent any of his subjects 5 from becoming Christians, but would 
rather give his favour and help, and land on which the Religions can build churches. 

S, That he shall not allow any Portuguese to come into his realms without the express 
permission of the Captain General, and should any one come without it, the King shall be obliged 
to scud him in sale custody to the said Captain General 

This article is put down in order to avoid the disorders which soldiers are wont to 
commit in the country, 1 ' 

9, That he shall deliver up all the artillery that was taken from the Portuguese in any 
wax or at any time whatsoever ; and that he shall set free ail other prisoners that were taken 
Ln this rising or have been in his realms, 

10, That he shall give one of his sons as hostage for the first three years : and as they 
are young, four chief men, natives of the Kingdom of Candia, whom wc shall name, 1 * 


Conditions with which the Ring a! Candia says 
he will conclude the peace he asked lor 

I . Firstly, considering that Sera, King of 
Candia. is married to the Queen Dona Caterina, 
legitimate Queen of the Kingdom of Candia, 
and that he has by the said Queen tltrce 
children who will succeed him in the Kingdom 
according to their customs, His Majesty is 
obliged to favour the said King and other 
Kings that shall legitimately succeed him. and 
that the said King of Candia and his descen¬ 
dants shall be bound by the same obligation 
on all occasions tlial arise in the realms of the 
low-country governed by the General of this 
island. 

2, The King of Candia says, moreover, 
that he will pay each year a tribute [vacaiagS) 
of one elephant at Malwana In honour of the 
King of Portugal, because the King of Portugal 
has no need of money, but only of honour. 


Reply given to each article. 

The Captain General grants this article 
on the advice of the Junta, 11 


The King of Candia will pay a tribute 
(purvu$) of 2 elephants of 5 ca vat fas in height 
each year at Malwana. 


a a nanliu vBiilSo 

H, D eiarttani ‘ill? iold»dw co*L u m^u J-uzc-r mti tflffu-. 

ID QvedAfi’. de Refeoi tuulcn flltiO* pcllo* primer:.. - 3 annoe e wtieIq tie pontes idudr quaEro [irlitcipaiii But tin n 

Ftinoh d* CanLli. q-unn apeiiure-nuin. 

Uin-.i MSf iHirfO ii ffriUre bn» It vai {nlntHt to car, by one ID whom I he BIS wii chown, ihat xbr mean! re 

n: s>ii b* : "TLsit hi -hall fti vr G&e q* hi* iuhi in ; for Jin.* flnt 5 jcit*. an they tfc- four chi c f men cte. 

t J, 0 Shot CapItftiD G?r*l eoted* *tc Gfrfrttcle per pettierd* jtjRtiqui ft* Ifnrf) 
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3. The King of Candia says, moreover, 
that he will be friend of our friends and 
enemy of our enemies, and will not make any 
agreement with them ; and that when someone 
comes to speak to him. he will say that he is a 
friend of the Portuguese, and that fie cannot 
admit them into his realms. 

4. The King of Candia says, moreover, 
that when he knows where the rebel is, he 
will be obliged to order to attack him before 
us, giving us notice that we may come to his 
assistance also, 1 * 

5. The King of Candia says, moreover, 
that all the Portuguese who come to his 
Kingdom of Candia without the permission 
of the Captain General, he will order to be 
given over to the said Generals, and will also 
deliver up all others of the country, prisoners 
and culprits 1 Ihat take shelter in the said 
Kingdom of Candia, and that the Captains 
General shall be likewise: bound as regards 
all his subjects who, without his permission, 
come to the realms of the low-country 

6. The King of Candia says also that 
he will deliver up all the Portuguese whom he 
captured at Ealana with all the munitions, 
arms, and artillery, and even the Portuguese 
of Solfragam. except the arms which our 
people have already ta ke n and whic h we 
shall be able to recover, 

7. The King of Candia says also that he 
will give hostages and that they will go and 
come according to his orders, in order that 
they may not be always out of their homes i 1 * 
that they will be persons o( credit though his 
royal word will be better than 200 hostages. 
As for hostages from the low country, a 
Franciscan Father whom he will point out 
will be enough, with a church, looking after 
the Christians who are in this Kingdom. 
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This condition is granted. 


This condition is granted- 


This condition is agreed to, with the 
addition that he shall be obliged to give over 
the rebels and all other people of the realms 
of the low-country* with the assumnee of 
their lives and property given In the name 
of his Majesty. 1 1 


This condition is accepted P provided that 
He will give the rest of the artillery which he 
will find to be ours, 


This condition about hostages is accepted 
in the form proposed by the King. We add 
that he should not impede anyone in his 
Kingdoms who, of his own accord, wishes to 
become a Christum from doing so, and that 
he will admit such Religious as may be 
necessary for this purpose 


II 1this 1* Sb« wjqeo o( (bit Article which read*; I^Ln "maiB. el Bey CuicuUn $ inbrflilfl *l*a .Lo o iut vatu 

q abngiido a mandai 4ftr He!If q Hum fttlwdo no* o limbe- 

13, Toda* a s tea i n ptiiaa ■* Ga tfft **tiTC* * <uJpidrrB. 

14 . AuiliH Ihe a ccindlt-ftoU irr^EiamDi q »rn «brlKMLb*lt, . TlU _. ru ._ 

It Oii nH4i iil Btl d* q pefeflf t if am * Vtum |»Ha qat tile BHWlar p- nao 


25575 
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8 P The King of Candid says farther that, 
when peace is made, it must be sworn in the 
name of the King of Portugal lor ever that he. 
and the prince and their descendants [beings 
Kings of Candia shah have the lands apper¬ 
taining to the said Kingdom^ and the King 
of Portugal the lands which appertain to the 
realms o! the low-country. 

Finally, peace was made with the King of Candia, and was sworn to by both parties and 
concluded on the 24th August 1617. However, the business of the war still remains very trouble- 
some- for. the rebel who has no dependence on the King of Candia, again invaded our territory 
with a great force, and another Captain of the King of Candia is disturbing our territories m 
other places—which cannot be without the consent of the King of Candia,—but less cannot be 
expected from these people as they are very treacherous, 

The Captain General Eton Kuno Alvarez Pereira does what he can with great courage 
and industry to calm everything ; and if it is not as yet quite settled, the reason is that there are 
many enemies, and'that the natives of the country are dispersed over many mountainous and 
rugged lands full of jungle, in which they hide and conceal'* themselves when they are closely 
followed, without our being able to thrust them out. 

This is the state of the hostilities and this is how the rebellion, which began on the 

6th of December, 1616, has proceeded up to now in this island of Ceylon .. 

I commend myself to your Reverence’s Holy Sacrifices 


This condition is agreed to. The Captain 
General reserves to himself the right of giving 
account to His Majesty 11 and the Viceroy of 
India, who will approve of it since it is made 
for their service. 


From Colombo. 


Your Reverence's 


15th October, 1617, 


Servant in Christ 


MANGEL ROIZ. 


15. CORheJe** tbr e*ta q-mdiMfl c8n?r Cftpium Or rat p'^t*** rfe dmi rautl * ima M*. eie. 
K. f einbrcDfan v t r*cc lhIilhi 
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■^iotes & Queries. 


THE SINGING FISH AT BATTICALOA, 

CEYLON. 

By George M, Fowler, c.m.g., C.C.S. {Retired.) 


T HE origin of the mysterious sounds rising from the bottom of the Battaloa lagoon has 
always been a subject of speculation, but has never been satisfactorily explained, That 
they are actually caused by fish is hardly within the bounds of possibility, and need not 
be seriously considered, but as to the fact of the sounds being heard there is no possible doubt. 

Emerson Tennent personally verified it, and his account of his visit tends to support the 
theory which 1 venture to put forward. He says that he heard the sounds on a night m September, 

1848," when the moon was near the full, and there was not a breath of wind. This would be at the 
end of the dry season, w hen the lagoon was filling with fresh water and a current prevailing m 
the channel. He refers to similar sounds at places on the west coast of India, especially Bombay 
harbour, and also at Caldera in Chili, where also the mystery remains unsolved, and it would be 
interesting to know whether the same conditions prevail in these places as at BattH-aloa. 

In a little book of personal reminiscences. Mr. S. Haughton, late of the Ceylon Ci%il 
Service, mentions that the sounds are heard most distinctly, on a full moon night, at the mouth of 
the lagoon w hen the flood water is running out to sea. and that they are still dearer if the ear is 
applied to the end of an oar or pole held vertically in the water. 

The idea that the sounds arc heard more plainly at full moon is probably due to local 
superstition, and also to the fact that most visitors prefer to go out boating on the lagoon when the 
meson is bright- 

Sir E. Tennent describes the spot where he heard the sounds most plainly as between the 
pier and a rock which intersects the channel, where the current would be strongest, in this respect 
corresponding with the mouth of the lagoon where Mr. Haughton heard them best. He sent down 
native divers who brought him Living specimens of different shells— chiefly Httorina and 
cent Ilium .—exhibiting, as he mentions in a note, the peculiarities which distinguish shells iuhabrt- 
iag a rocky locality from their congeners in a sandy bottom. 

In each of the spots mentioned, there would certainly be a large collection of shells, live 
and dead, washed into the hollows in the rocky bottom. Elsewhere the shells lie on the sand, and 
are not disturbed by the current r 

Tennent describes how the sound varied or disappeared altogether when the boat moved 
across the lake (away from the current in the channel), while on returning to the original locality 
the sounds were at once renewed. 
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Is it not possible that the mysterious sounds are caused by the clinking of masses d 
shells moved by the current ? The sounds, *■ like the faint vibration of a wine-glass when the 
rim is rubbed with a wet finger . . . not one sustained note, but a multitude of tiny sounds, 

each clear and distinct in itself." seem to be the result of such movement- 

I must confess that my own personal experience is of purely negative value. 1 went out 
on the lagoon once in August. 1876, when passing through BatticaEoa.. on purpose to hear the fisb + 
but failed to hear a sound. It was the dry season—there was no current, and—it was not full 
moon, Bui there were plenty of mosquitoes whose music may have drowned that of the lfc singing 

fish / 1 

Note .—Mr. Fowler adds:—“ Since writing ... I have seen a positive assertion by a man 
named Searcy in By Flood and Field , p. 96. that he heard fish in North Australia making 
musical sounds, and saw them too—yellow and black-striped fish. But there are so many tall 
yams in the book . . P that 1 do not attach much importance to the statement. Lord Dudley 
allowed him to dedicate his book to him, however.” 


“TEMPLE OF THE SNAKE-GOD." 


By the rev, S. Gnana Prakasar, o.mj. 


I N the interesting note on “ Folklore of Animals,'' contributed by Mr. i, P. Lewis, C.M.G., C.C.S. 
{retired), 1 the learned writer says ; The Sacred Cobra " is said to be numerous in the island 
of Naindtivo, perhaps because there is a well-known temple there which is often referred to 
as ‘the Temple of the Snake-God. It is really dedicated to Naka-Tambiran, properly Pus hard, a 
manifestation of the wife of Siva," 

May it not be rather that the Sacred Cobra is numerous in Nainativo, owing to the fact 
that people have scruple about destroying that species there ? The temple at Nainativo is known 
popularly as Nakammal. and not Naka-tampiran kdl. This Nakammal has been converted by 
the Pundits into Naga-bhusbaqi, i.e .' adorned with snakes The word bhtlshatii comes at the end 
of compounds and does not stand alone. But I have nowhere seen mentioned ‘ a manifestation 
of the wife of Siva " as Pusharji. If NAga.bhusharii is meant, this is merely a feminine duplicate 
of one of the many epithets of Siva ; Ntiga-bhushario 1 wearing snakes for ornaments/ 

Interpreted by folklore and aclnal practices among the people, Naka-tambirin— ' His 
Majesty the Snake —is no other than the Sacred Cobra. It is often called Nalla-tampiran. same 
as Natta-pampo—an euphemism for ' bad snake/ The masses have no other idea at the hack of 
Naka-taiub trail than that of the living creatures crawling before them whom they seek to propitiate 
by offerings of milk, eggs. &c. They believe, however, that the Sacred Cobra is a mysterious being 
who appears and disappears at will. Milk placed aloft between the branches of trees said to be 
frequented by it is supposed to be drunk by it invisibly, Most people think it is an incarnation of 
Siva. No cobra found in a temple is allowed to be killed. Such snakes are called fcoil-pdmpu. 


I. Ceylon aaffeiioiy, V«». it. Ft, it, p, s». 
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It is a weird manifestation of the deity. If a man kills a temple cobra, it is sure to appear to him 
at midnight and administer to him a fatal bite, 

MudaHymr Sabaratnam's remarks f anent serpent-worship in India! will be interesting in 
this connection. The Tamilian, he says, “ worships God in the snake, remembering at the same 
time that the snake represents in form the Kurtdalini Sakfi of God. He thinks that any service 
done to the snake is a service done to the KtmdaUnt Sakti that abides in it .... The 
Kundalini Sakii being the under stratum ol the material world. Ndga Luka or the region of the 
Nagas is supposed to be beneath the earth, The principle of the worship [of serpents] was 
forgotten in course of time and its external form was retained, and the ignorant masses began 
to pay their vent 1 ration to ordinary serpents and snakes” —{The Religion 0 / the Ancient 
Tamils, Chapter, viii, be.) 


TWO BUDDHIST SEALS. 

By H. C. P. Bell, c.c.S. (Retired j 


S EALS are mentioned in Sinhalese inscriptions in connection with Buddhist Monasteries. 

Both the seals (figured to actual size on Plate VII) were unearthed at 1 or near, Anuradha- 
pura. The crystal seal is believed to have been dug up in private land—sometime before the 
Archeological Survey commenced operations—at Alankulama^ a village two miles from 
Annradliapura on the Kurimegala Road ; the bronze seal in 1893, during the progress of 
Government excavations, in a group of mins to the ^orth-East of Jetawanarama Dagaba, 

Crystal Seal 1 

The seal was offered for sale by a cultivator of Alankulama. who said that he urn 
earthed it, when asweddumising some paddy laud r not far south of the Vessagiriya Rocks where 
an extensive Buddhist Monastery once existed. 

in shape, it is a small cone of semi-transparent crystal, flattened and engraved at the 
broader end. Along the greater axis it measures 15/ 16th of on inch: its base 29f 32 by 2 3/32nd 
of an inch. The seal weighs 229 grains. The cone is pierced about half way up r cross way s 4 
to permit of hanging, ft has chipped slightly. 

Two Buddhist emblems are represented on this unique seal. 

To left (on the wax impression) a well drawn, if stilted t W-lrcei standing on a 
moulded podium fbo maluwa with three boughs on either side bearing leaves : to right a 
dagaba, correctly show n with its triple-ringed drum base (ttm pesdval), its bell ( garbha ), square 
iee {hattires kofuwai and a pinnacle ikota} truncated for want of space on the field. Both 
fid-tree and dagaba are deeply incised, especially the latter. 

The w orkmanship ol the engraving is excellent 

The advance in technique from the days of the circular double-die " Buddhist Coin M in 
copper is very marked J* Drawing in fairly true lines has superceded both the " paddy-stalk rh 


1 . i» bel ms pr emied t u tb* C&lombg Mm t ttm . 

3. Srt Still. Ea rfjf tapper Coin*. Jeursi.1 CJ, A. B. XIX M, FlAIr, p. HQ F 1 u. 3. 
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type of hd-tree planted within a square base divided into four equal partitions, and the -three-hoop" 
(one above two) design which did service for a dagaba. 

Bronze Seat- 

This may not have been a seat originally, as the halt seems broken; the raised toes, 
etc., are also against stich usen at first at any rate. 

The scl-Useal it .,is-n,as«5 at iln widest part Mae the we. one inch and two. 
fifths, and irons the rasped innehon of the heal, to the border in front ot the ■■ big toes ' one ,»ch 
and a half. 

It differs from the stereotyped i-puda stone slabs, which are straight sided, in the 
general roundness given to the shape of the feet: further the stiff eftn/™ detunes carved to 
overshadow the leet on the ^Hpatul offering slabs |W taHu)> is here so softened as aln.fr! 
to lose its character in the graceful foliated arabesques which cover the sole. 


14 LATIN NAMES/’ 

By A. C* Th N- 


I 


SHALL be much obliged if someone will be so good enough as to give me the Latin 
o^es [Most olu.em afe given below, m italfcs-Ed.. C. A.] of the following. aU menbened m 
The Ceylon Antiquary. Vol. O, Pt. IV. pp. 236-7, 280. 

Snakes. 

Diyabara or water-snake 
Wal geraudiya 
Cobra 

Tk polanga 


Sinhalese 


Tamil 


MapUaS (3 varieties) — 

Kodali pudiyan 
irutalai manly an 

Val varasanam (Smb. M Karawala I 


TropidorWtus aspurrimns 

Zafnznis macosus 
Naia iripudians 
Vipera Russet Hi 

1, Dipsas bwrnes i r 
, r ceyiQtmtB&A 
lf for&tenii 

_ _ Dryophis myeterizans 

— Cydindrophis macutatns 

Bungams ceyloni cub (dtmu karawala) 

2, Chrysopetea omata (pol-mal-karawala) 

3, Coluber hetena * (mudu-karawala) 


{; 

D 

Cj 

•I; 


Kottideya (?kadiya| 
Kira fa r+ « 

Kana kokka 
Fapol 
Atu-kola 


__ Sareogrammus indicus 

_ Ardeoia grayi 

— Carica papaya 


And can any reader of IfwOtyton AnHjnnry l«U n,c U case. have been known of 
trained Ceylon bears (Mefarsua ursinuaj ? 


frpi j _ -— — 6 p ^.laoriU ilAb :Hnd (awn vttjr rifllwrRt* ipecLmtA 

»* ^ ™- *■* 11111 ‘ ruit ’' “* 

*jt as«wi ^ j ] 


^.’J fjJ'l ni-i *nd 
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NIKKHALA. 

By H. W. CODRJNGTON, C.CS. 


Vurana yet a ra/ata nikkhalrirmm sataasavd 
safwsm 'ssdthavd pubbe tattha vikkiya manctkd 
sahiissrinam vikkc tabbd tayassavd 
itiso mariyddanca thapdpesi durusaya. 

U T| ; ITOREOVER, with evil intent, the king alsoset a high price upon the beasts, commanding 
ly I that the elephants^ which were sold in former times for a hundred nikkhalQS of 
silver, or a thousand, should now be sold for two thousand or three thousand/ 1 
This raising of the price of elephants is recorded in the Mahdvan*a (cap, Ixxvi 18, 19) 
as one of the acts of provocation committed by king Arimaddana of Ramuhna which led to the 
invasion of his country by Farakrama B;4hu 1 of Ceylon. 

The ni&hka (in Pali mkkha and En Sinhalese nika) is a well-known measure, and in 
Ceylon works is a synonym of kafandi r. The termination in la, however, is unknown. 

It is now suggested, in view of the liability to confusion between N and T in the 
Sinhalese script, that the word should read tikkhala^ This, on the analogy of the Sinhalese 
m'ka , would be the Pali equivalent of tikai, the standard weight of Pegu and the neighbouring 
countries. 

Tikai, however, is not a pure native word. According to Sir R, Temple it occurs 
first in Nunes 1 Lyvro dos pesos of 1554, and is probably the Indian taka-tanka* through the 
Talaing t'ke r He adds that the pronunciation of the word *" has always been two-fold, according 
as the accent has been placed on the first or the last syllable. At present in Burma it is usual 
to pronounce it like tickle, and in Siam like tacawj/ 111 

If the identification of nikkhala is correct, it will follow that this corruption was adopted 
by the First Europeans from their predecessors in the Indo-China trade, and that it was in use 
at least as early as the fourteenth century, when the portion of the AFaftuvfjjrsn under reference 
is supposed to have been compiled. The word tfkat. according to Sir IL Temple, appears in 
Crawfurd's Malay Dictionary, 1852.- 


A NOTE ON KOTTI. 

By the Rev. S. GNANA PPAKASAK. O.M.I. 

T HE article in the last number of the Ceylon Antiquary entitled " Customs and Cere¬ 
monies in the Jaffna District has a footnote to the following effect : 

** Kotti is not a deity. She is an unclean spirit who is appeased on the fifth day of a 
confinement She has no temple anywhere/ 1 

Whatever may be thought of this remark from a theological stand-point, it is certainly 
misleading as a contribution to the historical aspect of Kotti- Those acquainted with the Tamil 

1| Indian jlitJi'^Nargr, VtiL UV1, p. 
i m± Voi. nvtt, p. oetfl flL 

3, [fejtou VoL n, PLlV.pp £59 5*5. The correct n b«* df ifc* imhai of the P^per i* Caulker AnH&UfUP* 

Hr died in 1M0, ag&l T*--Ed_ f.A- 
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know the important position this ancient goddess held ip early Tamilian religion. Her 
better known name, of course, is Kottavai both names being derived from the same word, Lc. 
Kotfam * victory ’ (from kol to slaughter) and the former meaning 1 victorious woman * and the 
latter 'victorious mother' (Aye). 

In the Kottavai of the classics we find almost all the attributes of Durga or Kali—a 
more recent goddess who has superceded her. Compare Purapporut-venpa-mdiai (I 20 and 
III S) With Patfup-pdddn (I 47-56). Silappatikdram (XII 20-74) and Tolkdppiyam, Poral 76 
commentary by Nachinarkiniyar. The old commentators, in fact, always identify Kottavai wilh 
Durga or Uma. 

So also all the old lexicographer^ The Choodamarn Nigandu gives Kotti as a 
synonym for Durga (XI Rokara Etukai). The Divakarmn enumerates Kotti among the names for 
Kadukal, which, says Nachlparkimyar in his commentary of P&ituppdddu (1 259), b a corruption 
of Kadti kil^l, a name of Mumgan s mother. In Malayajam Kali b popularly known as Kotti. 

That in early Tamilian days Kotti was a great deity will be clear by the most superficial 
acquaintance with the Tamil works treating of 4 War/ A formidable goddess of war, she has 
been nevertheless associated always with motherhood, her proper name being Ayai or Aye H 
1 mother, 1 to which Kotta, J victorious 1 was added as a qualifies tive, She is Vetan-tdy ■ the 
mother of the typical warrior" ; Tol-kudi-kiwwri ‘ the maid of the aborigines 1 ; Palaiol ' t the 
old lady. 1 

These ideas sttU linger among the purely aboriginal section of the Tamils — the lowest 
castes—and find their expression in the fact that Kotti is everywhere worshipped as the goddess 
of parturition. 

P S , — In connexion with the ancient worship of Kotti as a + deity/ it is noteworthy 
that in Karaveddy North (Jaffna) there is a place still called “Kotti K6>U/ 


FOLKLORE OF THE TAMARIND TREE. 

By J. P. LEWIS. C.M.G., c.c.s. (Retired ). 


T HE tamarind tree, though not indigenous, is common in the drier parts of the Island, and 
in the Vanui and Mannar Districts is to be found in every village clearing, or as the 
villagers call it “ydrftdtfn,'' 1 as well as in the jungle where it always marks the site of 
an abandoned village In the Central Province it seems to be scarce ; except in the drier parts, 
the climate, 1 should imagine, does not suit it. 

It is owing to this reason, perhaps, that I have not personally become cognisant of the 
ideas held by the Kandyans and Low-country Sinhalese on the subject of the tamarind tree. 

Sir E. Sullivan, in his book, 7tie Bungalow and the Tent in Ceylon, says; “The 
tamarind tree is. like the banian, sacred to the chief of the devils, and its exhalations during the 
night arc said to be fatal " (p, 295), but whether this statement is the result of information given 
him by Sinhalese villagers or by Tamil coolies does not appear. But there ww* to be a wide¬ 
spread belief, not confined to Ceylon, that there is something wrong with the tamarind tree. 


L FitW Hi* EjufUJ] word ‘yard and fctfcl.., JiiEjfl*. Tit. .timne* hybrid own lit «n»la to tic .■ommuncl rufc tfan 
tie TillWf. murtkeep cleared of Junflr h many . nMIt y lr d- extent, irceulitiu to tie lire, ci it. 

eerrc*|Kaidin(f name n«d ir U>* S.oJLalci* villnjfeii at tic N. C P. Ii ‘ tt-ban'to.' ihe tbirty-ffttbote mi j. ,L * 

TdMU*. who ere a.uhlly .UMrfiMd to I* Mon comcrromc and let. »u>c£ plilita to oulilcte id a or see thus the «u.hhl 
.ho old In tbli iailJUW* usilrallxlo the laielga wflrd rrftctcr] by the tatter, Mr, BdC'i rote CVjfoi ln| Vol 11 t il! / 
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Bishop Heber, writing in 1825, says that in RohUcttnd " the people have a curious idea, 

which I have never seen any sign ol in Bengal, that the shade of the tamarind tree is unwholesome 

to man and beast. lf {Journal ; Voh I. p. 238?. 

This idea w'as prevalent in Ceylon at the lime of the British occupation of the maritime 
provinces! for Captain Perrival writes (Ceylon, pp. 321-2) :— 

|J The tamarind tree renders the air beneath its shade so unwholesome^ that it is a 
general order with the troops never to allow horses to be picketed there, 1 ' He adds: This noble 
tree expands its branches so widely that assemblies for religions 1, and other purposes have been 
held under its shade, secure from the influence of the sun/’ 

Both Sinhalese and Tamils agree that the shade of a tamarind is cooler than that of any 
other tree. So pleasant is it that there is a saying in Jaffna that the son of a widow should not 
sleep tinder one—apparently because it will make him lazy and will, therefore, result in his failing 
to work for bis mother. 

A characteristic of the tree is that when there is a shower of rain r it penetrates very 

slowly through its small but densely crowded leaves to the ground below, and it is a long time 

before the leaves begin to drip. Hence the episode of the poet Tiruvallavar and the poetess 
Avaiyar. The poet fled for shelter from a shower of rain to a banian tree, while the lady pre¬ 
ferred a tamarind dose by. The poetess hailed the poet in a couplet more forcible thaii flattering:— 

Qmip u frij GV 1 [ veftileppeye 

Biffin i ^ iraCi- T. ' siftikiyakktifvudo 

which means in plain prose :—" You foot of the empty leaves, come under the tittle leaves V 
Whether the pod gallantly took the advice (verb. sop. ■ or countered with another couplet was 

not told me. 

But this advantage of the foliage of the tamarind in wet weather involves a corresponding 
disadvantage. It keeps dripping long after the rain has ceased. Hence it is considered a bad 
tree to plant near houses. Its roots too are liable to break up walls. 


ITACON, 1LACON, IZLAMGAMCOM. 
ILLANGAKON. 

By “ HlSTORICUS," 


M R. F, E. PIERiS [Portuguese Era, 1, 64) Says : — 

“ Acting on the advice of the great minister Illangakdn. the two brothers were allotted 
principalities, etc." 1 A° 1521, 

On taming to Femad de Queyroz,* we find that the three brothers re partitioned the 
kingdom of Cotta among themselves (reparlirtio os tres irmaiis o reyna da Cota enfre sy . 
There is no mention here of any part taken by the "great minister Htangakon ” in this mailer. 

To this statement (Port. Era, I. 64) Mr, Pieris appends a note (/h, p. 463i which begins 
as follows !— 


3. In pr*-ChrlUlan timr*, iJw mjHt* idarw vvptv hd4 Ol Eh# JiV tw* 

& Evidently Ferci*-al li#tl b*tp iradlDfi Ualtimi* pQtl hii to Umirfitd at PoinE Ft-nlio, undet wlalrb 

tk* raw pmrit, Put MwUwr Pr*dkfc*Ht 41^ 
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^ l,ame 16 given by de Quciroz alone and appears in my copy in this connection as 

ltacon, an obvious copyist's error for Ilacon/’ 

Now Mr. Pieris, by not giving chapter and verse in this note, has rendered himself liable 
to be misunderstood. Alter the words "in this connection,” he should have added "folio 97" 
(page 172, printed edition). Here Itacon, not lllangakdn, is referred to as Secretary of the King 
f Sec retar to do Hey), A? 1538. 


Says Mr. Pieris (Port. Era, I, 75; 


*• ^ out this time an attempt is said to have been made at the instigation of Madunne to 
assassinate JllangaJcon, the Chief Secretary of the King, who was friendly towards the Portuguese. 

e would-be assassin was arrested and sent back with a contemptuous message from IURngakdn 
to Mayadunne inquiring if this was the gratitude he received at his hands for having secured 
bitawaka lor Mayadunne at the distribution of the kingdom " Ao 1538 


To this Mr, Pieris appends the note : *' This incident is mentioned by Q. alone " (Port 
Era, 1. 448;. As stated above, the folio of the manuscript copy is not given, 

If Mr. Piens accepts the truth of Itacon's statement, Itacon, the '* chief " Secretary in 1538 
is identical with “ the great minister Hlangakdn - in 1521 (te. on the assumption that Mr. Pieris 1 
statement is correct that there was such a '■ great minister " in 1521), 

Docs Mr. Piens think that the office of chief Secretory to the King was a higher rank 
than that of the “ great minister ?" If not, Itacon was holding a lower r ank in 1538 than what he 
held in 1521 ; but, as stated below, de Quejroz does not call him the Chief Secretary, but only the 
Secretary. Why does Mr. Pieris call him the “ Chief " Secretary, unless it be to give him a higher 
rank and to show that there is no improbability in a “ great Minister ’■ in 1521 being the » Chief 
Secretary*' in 1533? 


Now let us see what de Queyroz says about the incident mentioned by Mr, Pieris (Port 
Era, I, 75). It is as follows 



1I,te , n j 011 lhc a y ida ' € viQdo ° hum Chingali de Seytau&al ao entmr ficou 

“ lQrbado » - .. C»S&rio Itzcop, p, fopcoofiSS do £*£¥'££ 

• Volta a SeylauAca. e dize a tea Roy, etc."' 


ta3 tnrbado, q' descubrio seu intento. 
com valor ms q’ de gentio ihe ttiss e : 


There is no word here that the would-be assassin (the Sinhalese from Sitdwaka) was 
arrested or that ltecon was Chief Secretary of the King. The cryptic message was “contemptuous," 
perhaps because i t was |iven |l com valor ms g 1 de t gentio. ,r 


Itacon complains of Mad fine’s ingratitude towards him,—- aJadindo a hua das suas anti • 
— * Pr q ™ distribd 9 a5 efltre os tres irmaiis, foy causa de se dar a Madune 

Mr, Pieris ignores this most important statement of de Queyroz. which, if w A™, 
that the Secretary of the King did not claim for himself the credit of bringing it about that 
Sitiwaka was given to Madiine. 
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Again (Port Era p I. 93) Mr. Pieris says (once more without giving chapter and verse ):— 

M Widiye Bandara was not prepared to yield up office: he declared that Illangakon held 
no authority from the King and arrested and put him to death, 1 ' A° 1543. 

The incident is related by de Queyroz (folio 112, p, 201): Chegara tJ ezta&queyxas a Cofa T 
donde* n Rey despedia Itaoon em q fa faltamos t etc,, l+ falready referred to). 

So this Macon was identical with the Secretary of the King, Ao 1538, Macon died a 
Christad de terra. 

Says Mr. Pieris (Porf. Era t I, 99): u The relatives of the murdered ILIangakon had 
taken refuge at Sitawaka and Send* Senkadagala/ 1 A? 1545. 

De Queyroz (foJ. 116, p. 208), who L$ not cited in connection with this incident, says that 
the relations and friends of Macon left, some for Kandy, and the rest for Si taw aka. 

Again, Mr. Pieris says (Port. Era , I, 266/ 

14 A second army was rapidly collected under the command of lilangakoon, Mudaliyar." 

A: 1593. 


De Queyroz (fol, 210, p. 384), whom Mr, Pieris does not cite in his illuminating note 
fPorL Era, 1 545J, docs not say anything about a second army M but calls it a good force 
(Aft M Exercito) with many elephants under the command of Mode liar Ldamgamcom fa. cargo do 
Modeliar Izlamgamcamj —not Izlamgamcon as stated in Mr. Pieris' note ( Port r Era, I, p. 545} p 
nor Izlamgamcoom as in another note {ib< p. 463), 

So neither the name Macon nor Mlangakdn is anywhere given by de Queyroz, and it is to 
be noted that there is no tit over the “ a " in Itacou and consequently no warrant for Mr. Pieris 1 
statement that Macon was an obvious copyist's error for Macon. 

To sum up! 

(1) There ts not sufficient proof that there was a "Chief Minister Illangakon” in 1521 

(2) There was a Secretory ftacon (1538-1543) not Itdcon nor Illangakon, 

(3) There was a Mudaliyar Iztamgomcom in 1593 t not Illangakon. 


ILANGACON. 

By 11 HlSTOKiCUS." 


T HE more one reads de Qtieyroz {Conqnista de Ceytoa) side by side with The Portuguese 
Era (P. E. Pieris), the more one is amused at the way Mr, Pieris has failed to record 
what de Queyroz actually states in the passages he is translating from the Conquista- 

To take one instance : In The Portuguese Era (I, 384), there is a reference to Modaliyar 
Tenecon (A Q 1603) confiscating the property of some Portuguese and even that of Dosn Fernando 
(Samarakon). De Qucyroz (p, 479) calls Tenecon este traidor (this traitor). This is not repro¬ 
duced by Mr, Pieris in the translation. 
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Says Mr, Pieris (The Portuguese Era 1, 384): l, 11 Samarakon's officers on the borders 
of Matifa were getting out of hand, for they seemed to have been under the belief that Samurakon 
himself was the leader of the uprising; ' If Mr. Pieris had added the words 11 or pretended " 
after the word 11 seemed, he would have correctly reproduced what de Queyroz had stated, for 
oa fmgindo are the only two words left out in the translation. 

Again Mr. Pieris says (foe, dtJ) that the +i more restless Sl were punished, including Pedro 
de Abreu Mudaliyar. What de Queyroz says is (p. 479} ; “ but hearing that they were plotting 
another treason, some were punished, and especially theMudaLiyar Pedro de Abreu (called) in 
Gentoo* Ilangaoon^* 

Now, why does Mr. Pieris ignore the fact that Pedro de Abrett's Sinhalese name was 
liangacon ? This is, so far as J know, the only place in de Queyroz where the name Itangaeon 
occurs. Mr. Pieris does not allude to this in his note Era, l p 463). He maintains in 

the said, note that J taepn (de Queyroz t 172, 2<M P 208} is a mistake for 11aeon (Itangaeon), 

if so. why did not de Queyroz, who spells the name correctly at page 479 p misspell it 
three times (7/ooon at pages 172, 201, 208) ? Of course r the spelling Itangaeon (de Queyroz 479) 
rather upsets Mr. Pieris' theory in the said note. 

Mudaliyar Teneoon is called a traitor because, having got some armed men Into his 
house, he invited the MudaEyars to a consultation and got them murdered (A? 1630) : By armed 
men who were kept ready for the purpose;’ This has been omitted in the translation by 
Mr, Pieris who translates both what precedes and follows it 

In the index to The Portuguese Era . Mr, Pieris cites VoL I, pp. 300. 330 and 384 in 
regard to Pedro fPeroJ de Abreu . In none of these references is it stated that Pedro de Abreu 
was also called Itangucon. 

Recording the events in 1614 Mr. Pieris says (Pori. Era r I, 423} : l J In the Bisawani of 
Matara ■**■■■♦■«+ which contained the best and mast loyal population in the Island and had 
always been administered by the noblest bom among the natives or by selected Portuguese, a 
low-bom Moor, a native of the country, had been placed in charge ..... M 

And this is history ! 

Be Canto (C, 5. i?. A t S, Journal, VcL XX, p. 419) implies that Pedro de Abreu was a 
Portuguese r* Knocking over some Lascarinsand wounding some Portuguese, among whom were 
Slma5 Piuhaft, Pero de Abreu AT hdeliar, and others ")■ 

Mr, Pieris (Pori. Era. I, 330) : “ Pinha5 himself and Pern de Abreu Mudaliyar . being 

among the numerous wounded M A* 1597. (Translated from de Queyroz f p. 423) + 

Be Queyroz (p. 423} also implies that Pedro de Abreu was a Portuguese (de q* eahirud 
atgus Lascar is efoyferido Simad PinhaG , Pedro de Abreu e out ms Portuguese*). 

Pinha3 was a native of Azambuja (de Queyroz, 497). 


PINHEY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

P** | ^HE Hyderabad Archeological Society, on the 31st April, 1916. decided that a Gold Medal 
be instituted to commemorate the memory of Sir Alexander Pinhey, K. C. s. I., C. L E. 
L the Founder and first President of the Society. The Council of the Society desires us 

to publish the following Regulations governing the award of the Medal, for the information of 
readers of the Ceylon Antiquary. —Ed, C. A.\ 


l, Tt.k.,1 Ihmk, PV*«i'Ib tii pak-ui (Mhk®, [tiki 4 ta .... wJm.i an*. it 11***^*, 

»r '!>**»» ttnttj. <J* Qnirroz meaai Sbitofcw' IU u Tbi« i WP ii«* iliap bt wa* . Siabutn* a tiJ fw»lv«l p^Td. 
Abftn ! ' it hti bapiiam. Wa* ha I F^rEujftieae - 
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The Regulation5* 

( 1 ) The ' Finhey Memorial Gold Medal * shall be awarded triennially lor the best work 
on Deccan Archaeology or History, in accordance with the subjoined conditions. 

( 2 ) The competition shall be open to scholars in any part of the world, 

(3) Competitors shall submit a thesis on any subject chosen by themselves relating to 
Deccan Archaeology or History. The thesis should be an unpublished work, or, if published, it 
should not have been published more than two years before its submission for the Finhey Medal. 

(4) Theses for the first competition will be received up to the end of October, 1918, 
and subsequently in the October of every third year, L e +l in October, 1921, 1924 + and so on. 

(5) If the selected thesis is an unpublished work, the Society, at the recommendation of 
the Council, shall have the right to publish it in the Society's Journal . 

( 6 ) If in the opinion of the Council none of the theses submitted in any year are of 
special value, the Medal shall not be awarded in that year. 

(7) If thesis is written in any language other than English, the competitor shall furnish 
an English translation thereof. 
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PYRARD'S NARRATIVE. 

(Continued from Vol. II, page 286.} 


CHAPTER XV. 

Orders of the People,—of the Nobility, the Great Offices and Dignities, and their Rank. 


Symson, 


Hants. 


An to the several Ranks of People, there arc fgnr. 1 
The first comprehend* the King. 1 the Queen/' She 
Princes/ either of bis J^ce P or descended from his 
Predecessors, the Princesses/ and the great Lords. The 
second is that of the Dignities, Employments, and 
Precedence the King gives, which is also religiously 
observ’d* The third of the Gentry, and the fourth of 
the Commonalty. 

To begin with the third Rook, which raises Wen 
by Birth above the Commonalty ; there are abundance 
of Nobles, or Gentlemen, dispers'd throughout the 
Islands No Wan who is not ncble r dare* presume to 
sit down before one who is ; and it they see one coming 
after them, they must stand still and let him pass ; 
and if the mean Person has any Piece of Cloth or 
other Thing on Ins Bade, he will let it fall. 4 

Gentlewomen, ihq marry d lo Men of an inferior 
Degree,, do not lose their Rank . and even their 
Children are noble on their Account, tho‘ the Father 
were mean. Thus mean Women marry d to Men ol 
Birth, arc hql entitled by their Husbands, 

The King enables whom he pleases , and when thal 
is done, 'besides the lustrlament or Patenl pass'd on that 
Purpose, be sends a proper Officer lo proclaim it 
throughout tilt Island, healing wilh a Hammer on a Plate 
of Bell-Metal 


The Inhabitants of this Country are divided into 
four CIasms, namely f the Royal Family, Persons 
invested with Dignifies and Offices, the Nobility and 
Gentry, and the common People 


The third Rank ls distinguished from the fourth by 
their Birth, and the Distinction 15 so nicely Jkept up, 
lhai the latter dare not sit in the Presence of the 
former. 


li a Noble Woman marries a Plebeian, she retains, 
her Rank, and upon her Account, She Children are 
reckoned Noble; but a Woman of the lowest Form 
canooi enable herself by marrying a Nobleman. 

Besides Ihe Nobles by Birth, there are some 
enobled by the King* who, upon such Occasions, gives 
them Letters, entitling them to that Privitedge, an d 
sends an Officer round the Island to make Publication, 
of Ihe Promotion. 


1. Ths JMinute to £I±k> JE^ronl 1, 80s vh&uJdbe couiuIceiJ »s i- the** fear elotws. They an fli Tttun* m Uoad roT*i 
r™>. ■»* with the aiuhalene, CS> Bienne* conferred. as -tat* offldtri and lilies beMOWed ar bonjjht, ft) Th* at itmaev 


( Ban Sara ) 

isenerally i JfaPifFd. Mmtikt : Of- 3*0. Jfailid). ( 1 ) ^TbeccwfiKM renpjr (A'c 1 *, A'aw ^ p > 
Si Pjmnt 1 ft'M-jiiia** i M. fta*han ■ fluiff-jTena 1 Cf.Eiu Rnjn, 

Pyrufd: MMUfnltm** ; %JBa*i-kilaaijin* 

Fynwd j iToJmnj, H, rata.>ii« : Fra, A'hJau : *■ grent. 

FyTH.nl; DJrttfJHi: 1L Kammaj+i*, Ct. Sin. hdmibi l*4y/ 

A mark o-f taped ibowa by Kandyan* to IbetrCbiafi and European Ottawa 1*. 
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4. 
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Symson. 

The Prime Dignities, are It Mows : Neal to the 
Krug are the PriiiCK gf his Bi^od. and tho» dcsceti<1 ed 
from his, Ftfttdeoesaor*, Lhn p of different RicCi P who are 
all honour'd and respected Then Ihe Prime Officers 
of (he Kingdom, W*. the Qnitvgt?, who is u it were, 
the K jug's Ljcuteaa.nl, p governing all in his Absence, 
^nd kg whom Hie King, directs all his Orders ; another 
in very great Authority i£ call'd ^refloj;" the 
Kndeqvrry* is to he always nc*r the King, and gives 
his Ad vice upon all Thing* thai occur \ the Fe/onn as, 10 
or Admiral, who |;^ Charge of all Things re taking to 
the ; under him arc two Oifoeer* call'd Mirratn^ 1 i 
who execute his 0rdtr* H and are known by carrying 
* Cine in their Hands, which no other dares 

do. There is also 1 General erf all the LancbFttrc**, 
call’d DorimrmtzS* whose Lieutenant bear* the frame 
of XcMiraj, r B 

The Chancellor has the Title of Man^mSf. * 1 * and puts 
the King's Seal ko all his Orders, being no other ih^ r 
his Name in rfrurhdt Characters, carv'd OP Silver, which 
he dips in Ink. and makes the impression on the Paper, 
The Secretary is call'd Carans ; ' * the Intendant of the 
Revenue, Masbandzry ; li and the Treasurer, J?ona- 
bondery ; + l besides many inferior Officer^ too tedious 
to mention. 

All the** great Men are summon'd in the Kings 
Council upon important Affairs, a* are Ihc sia 
AtNtlflXf/l j, M Elders, being Persons ol Wisdom and 
Experience, chosen ^>y tile King, to assist him with 
■heir Advice. These six compose the Conrt within ihe 
Kind's Palace, lo do Justice to such as appeal to the King 
from the Pundiare, or ATgayheJ, and each of them has 
the Command of a Company of Soldier* 


Harris. 

The first Rank comprehends (he King, who is called 
fiosquan ;* the Queen is called Renequvllagtti? ; a Ihe 
Princes and Princesses of the Blood arc called Callana* 
and Canuma*, 1 and all who are descended gf the King's 
Predecessors. The nexi Station is allotted to the greni 
Officers of the Kingdom, particularly to the Qaillagum* 
or the King s Lie Lite pant* General, who commands ifl the 
Kihg T s Absence ; the Endxquerty* who always attends 
ihe King s Person, as chief Counsellor ; the Fefaiw/ 0 
who lakes Care ol aII Strangers, and Lakes the Rudder off 
all Ships that arrive, for tear Llicy should set sail 
wiikoui faking Leave ; the General of their Forces, 
called I>orrJwrflOe. * * 


The Afanjja*-, 1 * or Chancellor, who aifues to all 
Letters Lbe King's Seal, he. the Impression of his Name 
m Arahick, engraven cn Silver ; the Secretary, called 

Cfirrant; 11 &c T 


lolil these and the rest, ihe Kin* K iv« certain These Offinw have, besides the Rents «certain Islaud* 

li ^ lu,ds - lhe Kevettnc thereof is tlieir Salary ; besides allotted them, the Ki ofi s Rice for their Protris.en (wlud. 
^Inch. hr allows them Rice, as be does lo his Soldiers. is a treat Honour, allowed likewise to the Soldier) 

wllo have also certain Duties upon Ships and Barques. and the Toll of the Ships that Irade to Ule Maldives 

condos 10 trade at tbe Islands. It is the greatest Honour The Olivers and Soldiers are so much esteemed 

in those Haris lo eat ol the King's Rice, and lo be in some that a Nobleman if not respected, unless he be an 
Post under him, without w hich a Man is little regarded, Officer, and a Gentleman will hardly pass for such 
tho-never so well horn. unless he be lilted into Hie Kind's Service 


1, Ffiun] .T : V J| r . Kt-.< ifi-/ux.u. Li.t, Ot the ^uJ tan’s chief mfnieler. Ufc ri\tQ by I bn Itatutu fr.vhr Ijih . 

Ps.irtt turnr; fatty ITih ftnlurr), Clirwtophrr (six: lPth PCTUijrj UK). iDd Bell three; ]tlh Century, 1RB) fw Jfi* 
f . lift - I3 P fur tubulated qjubm and full y arttenlmn. ^ 

i Pyimnlr Pmrtnmti 3d. Fkuw^ f'urJ&hux 
Bv t*}:rur4 : JikklcginPy; M. llivttyiri, fcmiji Itiulrti. 

IQl Ifyrard: ItkiMna*; jf l>T/r^. 


U. M. yilru&ikwn 

IS, SE, 

11 M. Ifatw.'iL 
1 C M. M*f*i 


15. P> rard: «r«il| Skt, ■ * u«j^: ttf. 3m Niruitim. lbp forit* wn u* ttrvni - clerk 

CWihJE, 

IP. M. JlftT Bfdkn. 
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SynMB. 

Tht Laud Forges COUiiil oE the Guards. 1 * being the 
in Companies, nE 100 Men cadi, co Enmauded by the si* 
AionscanUs, is was said above. There are 10 other 
^rcal Companies, commanded by the greatest Men of the 
Nation; which do not serve as Guards, bul upon *U other 
Occasions, pot only of Martial Expedition, bttl to launch 
Vessels, draw them ashore. bLidding, or do any other 
Labour, They are call'd together by Beat of the Plate 
I spoke of before. Five of those ten Companies are more 
honourable than the others, into which none but Gtmilc- 
tnen arc admitted ■ whereas into the other Five all Sorts 
are receiv'd, 

The Revenue of several Islands is appropriated 
iot the Payment of these Men. who enjoy many Privi¬ 
leges as, that no Person may touch them, that they 
may be differently habited, irom others, and wear a great 
Gold Ring ; so that iht re are feu Persons of Condition, 
but desire to be admitted among them, which cannot be 
obtain'd without the King's Leave, for which they pay 
io him. 20 Larins, and 40 to. be distributed among the 
Company they are listed in 

No Slaves can be receiv'd among them, nor those 
who gather Lhe Product of the Coco-Trec P or any other, 
vile Persons, and, in general, none who Cannot read and 
v. rile, OT who are Servants Id others. MLpst Employ¬ 
ments are purchas'd of the King, and sought after by 
the richest Men, because of the Anthority asd Power 
they cornier over oilier Persons ; but there is oo selling, 
or mi go tug of them. 

Those Islanders never bear any more than one 
Name, without any Siraame* or distinctive Appellation ; 
and lhe Names mo*! in Use. are, Mahomet^ Holy, 
Hanaiim. Ass^n. Ibrahim* and lhe like- But id Order 
to know one from another they add Ihcir Quality after 
Use Name ; so those who are nobly born,. add to ihcir 
Name T&coaran,'* which she we of what Degree Ihey 
are, and to ihcir Wives Ihey snrjoio Bybts ; 1 and 
besides, they mentions lhe Island that belongs to them. 
Such as are not otherwise noble than by their Employ - 
meute are calTd CaUogacs t = 1 and llieir Wives and 
Daughters Camnllogties,*" This is not only allow'd to 
such as are in Oliices, but also to ail who purchase 
Quality of the King, tha! they may be respecled above 
lhe common Sort ; which they pay dearly lor. because 
there is only a limited Number of them, and they 
cannot be enlarg'd, that being lhe fewer, they may be 
the more respected- The common Sorts, besides tbeir 
proper Name, are call'd CuNp.. - 3 and their Wives and 
Daughters Camalo- ‘ adding their Trade or Condition 


Harris. 

The King * Guard* 11 consists of six Compan its* of 
one hundred Men each, commanded by the hi* Conn' 
sclfprs. called M-osctmtiz. Besides ibese, I here are left 
Battalion*, commanded by tea of the Grandee* of the 
Country, which serve the King nol in Fighting, but in 
the Launching of Ships, building of Palaces, and such 
Other Work, being called together by the Sound of a 
Bell- In five of those Complies none but Gen Ik met? 
arc received, but the other five take in common People 


Whoever is listed as a Soldier, pays twenty Larin* 
to the King, and forty to be distributed among the 
Company, in which he Is to serve. 


Staves are alwmy* excluded, as well as those who 
work in a Mechanical Way, ns the dress ingot Cocoa Trees 
&£-, and particularly such as sene oibcr*, or cannot 
read or write. To conclude ; aU Offices are bought of 
lhe King, and much coveted, cm account of the Honour 
and Power that attend* them ; bat the Persons invested 
with these Offices can neither sell nor resign Ihent- 

Tbc Islanders have but one Name, such a* 
Atohommrd* Holy. Haasam, Aasan, Ibrahim, and are 
distinguished by their Stations as Noble. Plebeian. *c- r 
added to Iheix NifilC, aud i CUteUmcs by the AddiHou 
of the Island in which they live¬ 


ly HcgariiLDc H She ^sic mill ten tom* Mite forth* likudv ^re Christopher, lot, tit, l. 7%. Bell* toc.rtfL i# 
lit p y rat'd 2 ttawnm ;1L Talw.-/am'. CL Ski. Tftolw, 

20. M mbt Stee Elcpt-w n Jobm #T. HtlUt. 
lb ILtfaftyr, 

£f. £<sw*1<HF 
23, M -A W 
Ji SL Knmrfo. 
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INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


AmiDol Prc^rciJ Report of tht Superintendent Hindu and Baddhixt Aiotiumcniif, Northern Ortif. 
for t916, Lahore, 6tL—Mr. H. Hargreaves' Report, which iso# unnsnal interest, discloses infer atia the regrettable 
fact that the condition of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments in the Punjab is such as to cause misgiving and. as is the 
case in Ceylon at Ihe present lime, there is little evidence that the monuments arc the objects pE thal cure and 
attention which their importauee demands- While the general remoteness and inaccessibility of Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments may be tile cause df their neglect — in Ceylon. the neglect calends to monuments ill the very heart O# 
Hie Sacred City^it is, nevertheless, as Mr, Hargreaves rightly considers, no excuse or adequate et plana lion " 
During the year under review Rs- 19,712 were expended oil Hindu and Buddhist Monuments in the Punjab and 
fts. i£U5i in the United Provinces. One of Mr. Hargreaves' most interesting ”lmds " was a so-called magic square, 
on the underside of a fallen lintel in the 11th century shrine known as I he Chota Snrung in ibana^i District. The 
sqnare P which is in the following form, is interesting, mathematically, as possessing She following properties : 
Cl| the sum of each row, each column, and each diagonal i% 34, {2) the sum of all the numbers in each sub-square 
is also 34 - 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS. 

JOURNAL OF THE BIHAR AND ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY, (March. 1917] 


Grierson (Sir George) The Farijata-Harana of Umapati Up&dhaya. 

Hill (5, Cr}—Major Randfurlic Kuos, Dilawar Jang Bahadur : A Mem . in 
MaCpherson (T S,)—A Note on file Naek Caste, 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY, (Feb, 1917 |. 

Amrita Row (K,)—The Dravidian Element in Prakrit 
Ratagachari (V,)—History of the Naik Kingdom of Madura, 

Wala (Abdul)—Surgeon Gabriel Houghton 
Temple (R G.)—Nots front Old Factory Records. 

Enthuven (R E )—Folklore of the Gujarat- 


HINDUSTAN REVIEW (April, 1917). 

Gupta (N.) — Revo lutions Red and While 
Ellis (Sr BL)— The Art of William dc Morgan. 

Sarda (Hhrbilas)—Rana Hanifllir, 

Sant [Mr B.J—The Swadeshi Movement. 

Greenwood (G.)—The Command of the Sea. 

Yaughan (Miss KLI — Educated Indians and Indian Women, 
Chnndar Dass Bahadur (Rai Sarat :■ — Origin of the Tibetans. 
Coomufaswadiy (A. K,)—Love in Hindu Literature ; a Rejoinder 
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REVUE HISTORIQUE DE L INDE FRANCAlSe, \Pr, VoL. 191 ^ 17 }, 

HirTmeau (A)—Les Cyclones a la Cole Coromandel de 1$&J a 3916, 

L^fcrnj^e d?s re vcnus de Cljaoderfii^or to 1732. 

The PH vat? Diary of Aranda Ran*a Filial VoL V 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 
(VoL XXXJM , No. 3 h April 19171 

Woltc (Miss Decile J—Environ mental influences in Iht Arriculture of Ancient E*vrit. 
Lackenbiil (D. D.)—Tilt Chicago SyUahyy, 

Grant ^Elihu) A new type of Document from Scnfeereh 

IT- J 1 -Old Babylonian Businas and Lcj*al DocuckicbjEs ^he R, F. H. Collection} 


JOURNAL OF THE BANGALORE MYTHIC SOCIETY. |Vol VT1. Ho. 3, April 1917/. 

Subbiah (.Dr. A, VJ—A 12th Century University in Mysore, 

Ranj®aolwiri (YrJ—HisEory of Sti Vaishnavaism 

Sastry |R_ Shansa J — A Note on I he supposed sdenlity of Nalsyiyom. and KauEilya. 

So brahman yi Iyer (V.J Mad hav ach iirya and his youtiger brothers. 
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DIMBULA-GALA: ITS CAVES, RUINS, 
AND INSCRIPTIONS. 

n. OTHER SITES ' 

By H. C. P. BELL, CCS, {Retired. J 

I N the course of an autumn tour through the Egoda Pattuwa of Tamankaduwa, the Archeological 
Commissioner camped, early in September, 1897, at the foot of Dimbula-gala (“ Gunners' 
Quoin "), and spent about a week exploring the caves and structural ruins upon and around 
the hill, besides copying such lithie inscriptions as were met with-comparatively few, 

considering the promising field. 

■* 

Operations were coudacted from the small V^dda hamlet of Ku^a Ulpata as a centre* 

The accompanying account of the chief sites examined between September 3rd and 
September tth is taken from the Commissioner s Circuit Diary .* 

KUDA ULPATA 

September 3rd t I&97- The V^ddas oJ Ku<Ja Ulpata ? headed by the old Korai^yw, the Second 
Headman of the Taniankaduwa dam guarlcd of forehead and grissiyp receive the 11 Snefw Hurd or M White 
Chief n (as V^ddo style European officials) on arrival at their little hamlet with a lowly salutation, which 
lor humbleness recalls that of the Gevala-pifiya Kodiyas, when the Commissioner similarly toured the 

Ktgalla District in 1SW-* 

These people arc obviously very poor, md eagerly receive rice distributed to gain their confidence. 
For the most part they axe exceedingly timid, yet possess much of the charm of unsophisticated childhood. 

MOLA-HiTIYE-VELE^AU. 

l n aitemoco some of the V^ddas led us about a mile S-S.E. to a tong tow reach of rock, 
hum mocked in three or four ridges, and running E- and W. parallel with Di mhuli-gala The whole £o/-poto 
stretch, called lL Mola-htfiy^^ihgala" is strewn wilh small boulders and broken rock—for all the world like 
some Giant's Fortress. __ __ 

1. For the Ui>t Instalment«« L *>Tb*)l&ftetilya Cavei." HI, Fait L, July pp. 11^ 

E. Brief sjtiopeli appear a m Soft* y, JidhuhS Hr part, !837. pp. ft. M>. 

3. Betitonal Papers, COrloS. XIX. UK2. ‘"Report on The KetfaUa WitricC' p. &3 
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Here is roans lest much evidence of ancient quarrying — hedged stone, and longitudinal grooves in 
l tic bed-rock^ deep and shallow, lor further " Splitting." together with many small heaps of stone 11 refuse “ 
piled about. 1 Imagination can see in some of these blocks the rc ugh-hewn images and figures (stone liens r 
etc.), found amid the Folqnnarnwa rums ; and, indeed, this may have been, in a district strikingly barren of 
rock, one of the chief quarries tor that medieval Capital of which the largest Bagqha ('‘Banket Vehcra ") 
can distinguished dearly from this open rook plateau rising above the sea ol forest. 

Kails. 

About the centre ol the main ridges stands what is left of a couple ol ruined struct arcs : — 

(i) Remains of a dagaba. 

[u) Plinth stones (some in place still) belonging lo a small, eight-sided fane, showing OH their 
top lotus-boss mortices for wooden pillars, resembling those of L| PJjInia-ge^ No. 1 amid the Abhaya- 
giriya rums at Anuradhapura .* 

This shrine fronted south. Inside it are tying two granite slabs, one a fine square mat-pern*a T or 
flower altar, 

Inscriptions. 

At a higher level, on the crest of the middle ridge, were noticed two long lines cot in the rock, so 
as to run parallel for twenty yards or more, perhaps mark mg a " procession path." They terminate al four 
inscriptions -* Two of these records (carved on the rock s surface in four lines, close together, within an 
oblong framei are specially well incised in characters both bold and deep, The JwGtffiJto emblem 
preceded Nos. 1 and 2- All four inscriptions am of the early Christian era. 

The guides said there were some cav« at the foot of this ridge ; but as H Was gelling dusk r further 
examination of the site deferred till tomorrow. 

September 4/A Return to Mola-bitiye-vele-gala. 

Set the Circuit coolies tp pm the Whole basement o± Lbc octagonal ruin (iij into position again, It 
proved, when all the stones were replaced. io be a little fane shaped in plan as an octagon at eight-feet sides 
[approximately). having the lotus-knop sockets ai the angles. 

Within the rain, as noted yesterday, are iWO stone altars, one $ ft, square, the other oblong and 
fallen To this JitUe shrine a tew rock-cut steps lead from I he site of the quarry. 

Eye-copied, and look photographs, oF. the inscriptions. 

Caves. 

Then proceeded lo examine the caves. 

There are four or five in ail, three with kafdrama (drip-ledge) above their brows, bat none yielding 
inscriptions. Two occar about SO or £0 yards N E of the inscriptions and a ga J-ivafo containing water. 

Cave No. 1- WalMes-s, but in two parts , faces roughly southeast. Like Cave No 2, it is fairly 

roomy 

Cave No 2, Has port of the stout wall w Uicli once shut il in, standing, The cave is of irregular 
shape and fronts north-east. 

Cave No. 1 Lies ncrth and closer, ll is formed beneath an immense boulder, which tow ers above 
the drip-line. The V^dda guides counselled caution in approaching, as they wot ol a well-know n ii- bear’s 
lair " in this rock- “ Brain " may have slunk away I anyhow he was. "not ml home-' 

This is the largest ol She eaves 11 wide, with a depth of 27 ft,, and 20 ft, m height;, and was 
evidently Ihe most important, having seemingly been uacd for the i -iftdr*. Remains of rounded stone 
plinth, kerb-bricks, Ac, - also an altar slab ^2 fl. square! with shallow circular depression 

There was formerly la artificial terrace in front. 

ALIVETUNU. FAHALA-HINNA 

The V^ddas neat guided as Southwards by a path through (fflflsftflH (open land with copses here 
and there) for three quarters of mile fo another low ridge called " Al^v^itma-pafotriti-hintw " 

Fuli-goda gal-g£val 

Fifty yards up, midst boulders, are two eaves known as H PttU-go^a gai-geva£.' T 

Cave No, /, Beneath an undercut boulder standing on slab rock, It has a short single line 
inscription, slinlbwly cut, and now incomplete from weathering," 


S- Plate Vm KDda-httiyicvilMvlm. 

u. Afehmoksirici] Server Annual Repgft 1^1, [>p, 3,4 

#. &n Append.* 
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Cave No, 2 , To right and slightly tower, under another boulder. Thai this cave was once used as 
a Vifiart 13 obvious- for I here is painting uill on it* rock wall. Faint traces nisi of a Royal Figure, and, 
to right of a gap where the plaster has gone, five other male figures, better preserved. Seated and wearing 
lall mafrufa headgear, they seem to be worshipping the King (?} !o left. The colouring of this piece ot 
11 fresco" is wonderfully fresh considering its age. 

This painting was photographed 1 

Descending I hence, wr were taken back to Kuda LMpata round the back of all these ridges, 
striking info the path to Eos-gaha Ulpala hamlet 

The “ Haravj'rfiye l! Caves. 

Tte exploration of the l< Maravidiye Caves ” occupied the whole of September 5. and has 
already been recounted, 1 

Ruins at Na-maJ Fokuna and Nil-mat Fokuna* 

The two following days were spent among the caves and rums on the N. W, side of 
DiixibuJa-gaLi—the medieval Bnmbulu-gal ? t and the Dhumarakha-pabbata of far earlier history— 
to which the general name "* Na-ma! Pokuua and Nil-ma! Poku^a Ruinsis assigned at this day. 

Dhumarakha-pabbata (Dumruk-gaLa- figures prominently in the Mfihdwarisa story of 
Prince Fandukhibaya—how he defeated his nudes in battle, captured their "fortified camp rr near 
the hill and drove them across the Mahav^li-ganga ; and of his subsequent romantic capture of 
the Yakhini princes Chetiya. *' who dwelt in the Dhum&rahha mountain near the pond Tnmbariyaa- 
gama 11 in the form {as oriental imagery has it) of ** a beautiful marc/' 1 

It is dear that, under the guise of a fairy-tale, the episode really denotes the subjection of 
the YakkMs 1 or Vfddd, by the Prince, who thereafter ruled the frons-fltimert country from 
Dimbula-gala for four years r before feeling him sell strong enough, with the aid of the Veddas, to 
cross the river, and crush his uncles finally at Arittha-pabbata f Ri|bgala). 1 n 

The first mention of the hill in connection with Buddhism occurs in the reign of 
King Mahanama (A.D. 412-434), who u had a vihdra established in the name of his queen at the 
Dhumarakha■ pabbata. and bestowed it on the Theravadi (MaM ViMra) Community of 
Bhikkhus. 1 P] 1 

The present day ruins in this valley prove that the Sangharoma located here was the 
most important and extensive of the Dimbula-galn Monasteries, and may even date back to the 
5th century. It doubtless accounted for the large majority of the "500monks" alluded to in the 
tlth century inscription of Queen Sundara M&ha D£vi at the 11 Miravidiye ” caves on the 
south-west face of the bill. 

Scpitmher &ih. Living the exploration of the F- and N E h aide ol Dim hula-gala for the last day 
or days, to be given to this tamo as hill and ils environs, tod a y we skirted round ibe S. W.. and W slopes. 
C* Mirividiya") by the path ou that side which passes on to M an a in p its y a 

On she way examined a cave railed by Ihe V^ddas “Talaven-hiliya g^l-ge/' if mile from Etsda 
UJpata. A Large duplicated cave, with do inscription and of hide i merest 

The palh traversed Morn-da moo lj ansil it brought ita to Ibe slopes of Dimbuli-gala facing N. W. 
At this point Lhe main hill fat hack of which lie Knila Ulpata and Eosgaha Ulpata) rises in naked rock, 
heavily wooded at top and at toot. 


7k FluUfr Till: Puh-aoda-ffi Ige-. This print, wi I h others, *ri* tent to Mi. Vincent Smith (I.C.5.. Eel irertl, and li shown bi 
Fis, 213 fp, 5V5] lq hi*" Jftrterjf lyT/TUe Art * r JW*s a*4 From thi Photograph, the psiallHtf *mi cDitlidered "nT cirlydnlc ; 

poHflibly srf Us* soTestlh tt-attny. though it may bf laler." 

Seu fevtouEc I *,fpr« p.l 
9 . 

10 , IotWx»«9-B3. 

11. Im-ciI. gXXTll, 164 . 
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Se^nted by it murow weeded valley from ibe hiJl proper, is a low rocky rid^f. This crossed, 
one drops immediately into the " Ni-nial Pokun-v and Nil-mil Pokupa " valley. 

tn this gorge arc found structural mini rather wide spread, and nearly a dozen oaves (wm* 
artificially improved] formed by the numerous over-hanging boulders, which are scattered freely from cnc 
end of the valley to the other. 

On the ridge {from which a good view of the fine Manampiliyi-viln, or lake, is to be got) was 
noticed one of those large outline ciYcfes, still not finally explained-, which, have been met with 
at Tamara-gala and elsewhere in Nuwarakalaviya, The circle here is Ibfl. in dfameler, and may have had 
a few letters in the middle las at Kuijlkukina in Eppiwila Koralcj ; for the rock surface has evidently been 
tampered with at the centre. 1 * 

NA MAI POKUNA. 

The path, as followed, passed through thorny scrub, between stone-fenced mins, and then entered 
forest at a fine oblong/jpkntra, banked in rabble,. with cut-stemc steps and abroad waft all round ils bund. 

This is the " ZVn-nurf Poifcuna,* broadest from west to easl, and about 40 yards by some 30 across, 
It is so called from the grove of fine nd r ar iron-wood, trees {Mrsua fernsx) which surround the pond. 

Ruined Site. 

On the wot, the bund is connected with a raised site by a couple of massive monolith bridge^ 

This site, being wholly under close jungle, no definite enumeration, or description, of its ruined 
buildings can be offered. By stooping and pushing through the Ihiek brush, it became evident that the site, 
held up on the east and south by a long straggling revetment of mbble r was of some extent. Bricks 
occur freely, with occasional pillaT stumps : one pair of huge curling balustrades, makara- headed, marking 
the position of stain, ww stumbled on. 

Nothing certain can be postulated regarding these mins, unlil the site is swept of its jungle pall, 1 9 

Monastery, 

To east of the poAiino u situated the Monastery enclosure, within its own sund-yroAuru, or atone 
boundary wad. which is squared in part to face the cardinal points but irregular on the south- It covers 
an area of about One and a half acres. 

Inside this Semen os were erected four structures apparently 

{if indefinite min : to north-west 

(ii) Twenty dour pillared building; south of (i) ; probably the pirrvqna atpanaala. It was 
constructed upon stout scappled columns. Dimensions now uncerlaln, 

(iii) Vihdre. Eastoffii), is a rained Whdrv, oblong, (with a bayed vestibule on the north front], 
whose roof was once supported on some twenty pillars, placed upon a brick-faced plat¬ 
form, The i-j hare itself taped along its greater ails (north to south} about 54ft. by 33ft ; its stylobate 82ft. 
by 60ft n more or less. Both shrine and platform have but one sel of projecting stairs each, in the middle 
of the uorlhface. 

In more than one place (thus proving vandalism) lay perdu and half-buried, different portions 
(head, trunk, £c], d a large sloue statue of the Buddha, (originally 9ft, in height), and its pedestal 14 

{iv) Ddgalm. Nearly opposite the nhan 10 norths or east of rain (i) F is a half fallen dagaha 
(earth-laden aud un-dug) upon a four-square .majWo, which is revetted in brick and stone paved—giving 
Ihe appearance of a tree-covered tumulus. Steps rise on all four sides of the platform. Projecting from 
the mound was the octagonal stone nr pinnacle, of the dagaba p broken off in its collapse \ and not 

far off two circular mal-taffu (nower-aJtar slabs) with raised boss centres. 


IS- Such circles ur squares were dlieovertd by the Arett®o]ugie»l Purvey at Tanyrm-ffaU 0891, diameter, IJfL I in>: 
Yclfc-mahA-poEAnn (IK) ;Thunuuu^aJu0M3.l4rL«in0iEuUSkulBOKtim»Eieit.,withL Irtterm) i Vt-rm-gulii (U9t p UfLtqnue,with 
letter*? : DirabuJA-gahtilE#" t*ft_ Gin > 

Tfee l Piters lit Y*ra-aa]a*re partially deslruytd- but the last two uMmi rc*<S 4 mil.” Oub of the circular building* 
rLinkihe lb* mid* at Yei^Eiriya, 4 n urAd Sin j.Tir», aim baa the w«4a H riuilfcfl " at the middle of the rock upon whLeh t* s^ude, 

All Ehif cumulative evidence gees to support the view that tbne large outlLua riirln and iquir** marked the 91 ^ 4 , qi 
boundaries. Of ilonajterim. and that the elfclfe** may have been ihailow amJ uarrew " wt* M fOt fuUndutlnnieJiE rnctiJjei, 

)3. A rough Sui-rey Plan of Use imeleaiwJ roHn at Ni-tnaJ and Nil-mil Fokums end the rdvidi jb usd Ewratai Ulpata 

Cam, was made by the ArebmulatfkuJ Surrey in IB04 

14 PJme II: N±-bl* 3 Fofc uUfl : BEone Buddha. 



Vol. Ill, Farl l\ 


Plate IX 




D1MBULAGALA. 


"NA-MAL POKUNA." 
Stone Buddha. 


it. t. r. 


" NfL-MAL POKUNA 
Cave No. 5- 


nici O'/ t tjftOm ~ 

kti!f4vnt Nodt. 
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A few other funcsiotiaJ numbers., ipeafctng *o the type of architecture, are observable. Stair guard- 
Sloues of i be vjftdrr, aSwdl as those of the dyga&a platform, all qnile plain \ Ihc former term mating in large 
wings, splayed above. Brick watts : portions in good order y*l. The twelve LaJJ Laser pillars of 
ihe vi^dre are 10 ft. in beighl, and in section 8 * by 8 1 . neatly squared, having lc hobs to receive the wooden 
supers trnctiire- 

Dctached Rain. A hundred yards or 40 from these ruins, on the top of the highest boulder, 
among much scrambled rock—the northern termination of the low is a small ruin ; perhaps 

another dagaba. willi a portion cf if* brick wad remaining. 

From here Manampipya bears North West; Mntngalla nearly due North 

Cave. 

Only one cave (3611. by 28fij, of which I be hafvH line is some 15Et. above the ground, rewarded 
careful search, This lies northeast of Ihe Moaastery, It seems to have no inscription. 

Took measurements of the ruins, and photographed Ihe broken hiti-piftmayn alter collecting 
together disjecta mrmbra- "* 

For want of lime, examination of Ihe 'Nil-mul Pokupa ” area has to be pnt off onlii tomorrow- 

NIL*MAL P 0 KUNA 

September 7th. Returned to ,4 Ni maJ Poking Hf from Kuda Ulpata, Guided thence by the VeddAs to 
" Nii-mai Pakula,'' which lies south-west about 3 M yards, 

A comparatively small rock-pool (50ft, by 40ftJ, banfeed up So relain more watery a rock 
occupies part of Us contour. 

From M Na-mal Fokuna " the path skirts She elongated mined slle southwards, keeping (be -NiTmal 
Pokuna Ela " to the leiL JMm $ta r which nows between “Na-mal Pciima ” and Ihe ruined huildinp ni 
the Monastery , passes the ' Ns bin a I Fokuoa " bund to sou lit behind boulders. 

Caves. 

Though apparently void of free-standing rains, the site b rich in inscription-yielding caves. 

Just across the half way along its coarse, obtrude two huge boulders : and, under opposite 
sides of that first readied, occur two caves. 

Cave Nor 1 Overhangs well, and faces sou lowest. It has signs of walls of a former room. 

Cove Ac, 2- On the other front (north^ca&t| ; shows no traces of such occupation. 

Core No. 3. Fifteen yards south of this bo alder is a second, wiih a cave under ihe north-easi 
face. A piece of its old wall is to be seeu, but Fallen, 

This cave has a Brdhmi'lipi inscription of eleven letters. " 

Fifty or slaty yards sOnth-wcst of ,s Nil-mal Pokni^a n third boulder intervenes. Il has twocavcs 
[Nos. 4, 5] almost at right angles to each other. 

Cave Na w 4, The wall of the built shelter has gone, except Khal of a small room io right. 

Upon the brow is carved a bold " Cave-character ” inscription of al^httras^ in One lino. * 

Cove No. 5. A walled-in room, 20fb wide, exists hero in excelled preservation. The walls 
arc fashioned of stone and day mostly. Two open slot windows, 3ft. by 1ft, and a doorway (with 
part of the old wooden doorframe standing? pierce the front.'" 

There is a ^ Cave-letter r ‘ inscription below ihe dnp-iine r much shorter ibau Ihal of Cave No. 4 . 

Bears had obviously pnt Ibis cave, and another, (O free use Plantigrade fcci-marfcs, 4c., were 
manifest on the dusty lloor of these convenient lairs* which bad been quitted but recently. 

Cave Ac. 6 . Behind this boulder, and lower, is another. providing a shadow cave of no 
importance. 

Fifteen yards or so north of Caves Nos. $ 3 S, are two more boulders, one behind ihe other at a 
distance of IQ or 30 yards. Each overhangs one cave. 

CmAb. 7. Retains part of its old wails- Two records are inscribed here, both in the'"Cave 
script p ‘ 1 neither long- * 

Cave Nv- S^ Tills also has a single line " Cave " inscription : short. * 

These were all the caves the V^diiiu professed to know - but a vigorous, hunt further South, up 
the slopes of Ihe main bill and of ihc outlying rsdgc mentioned yesterday, proved inccr&sjul in the 
discovery of two others. There may well be more in the medley of rocks in ibis wild area. 

Cave No. 9 m Three hundred yards SQUlli of Nos. 4 P 5, and much higher. It has a kafdrv, 
but no inscribed record. 


15 . Hat* IX : Xh-EBAl Pcfcuaa r Cave >'o. 5. 
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Cm* No. 10. The Iasi cavern M : at the back al (he r.d^. A small cave under a low 
flat roof, OD winch the latter part of an inscription of simdar type is discernible- * 

This concluded our (lamination of the “ Ki-mal and Nil-mat Potmp ruins 

KOSGAKA ULPATA. 

One (Jay sufficed for the exploration of the caves at Kosgaha Utpala— the name of the 
village, as given by the old Garoarala. or village headman, in 1897, but now (and perhaps even 
then) more usually known as u Maha Ulpata. ' 

Twenty years have witnessed the complete abandonment of the smaller hamlet at 
Kuda Ulpata, and the migration of the Kosgaha Ulpata Veddas to a site somewhat further front 
the hill. 

September &th Exploring at Kesgaha Ulpata. 

Tbis is a larger settle turut of V^ddo ihan that at Km,la Ulpala, two mitea to West. Tbcpath 
from Manampitly* to Axaia ^aiu-vita andibe Mpdara^ya* (ibe boundary oftbe North Central Province 
to South East) r passev within hall a mile of it. 

The ufpnfcr (spring), which luppho the hamlet with water, is situated a hundred yards behind the 

hamlet. 

Caves* 

On higher ground, 50 yards or mor« further back and a* high again, are tiiniid the main caves. 

They lie at the loo! oE KsJn-koka-lnfU cliff {the name of that part of Dunbula-^ala), fiel inr up 
the HiJi as are those at the M Maravidi ye r caves, but otherwise in like relative posilum ihe one to the 
pliitr- Above tbe caves the stark rock rises vertically for hundreds of feet- 

Cave A 

Along rather shallow, cavern, originally divided u p roughly by cross-wall* mlo lour separate 
chambers (o<nv open to Ihe air), increasing in height from left to right, and protected from wet by ample 
drip-ledges. Three of these rooms appear to base served as vihdrrs, and had a terrace in front, nearly 40 
yard* in breadth in dimrnssom ihe fin* two nearly equal the third, which is itself about half the 

size of the fourth. 

Room (1) contains what survives of a low es trade, or dais, of bnek, once cCCU|ued by an image or 

; v-tilit in mem (ii) arc diaccmiblc the mined throne)torn stated Eeddha (d pifimoyak). 

In TDom (lit) is still tu be seen abcul tu'o-lhirds (23ft irem llutli to ankles) of a colossal recumbent 
Buddha (stfa pi !i may alt), fashioned of brick and plaster. Part only ol the kit outstretched ami exists. 

Against the right-side wall Acre are also remains, in like material, of Isd statues (Arfj-jjif.moS 
probably ol Vieh&u and Nillia Deviyo- Pieces of a carved stone doorframe and a small aidhena-gaia 
(basin) are other relic? of the past. 

The bare cham ber (iv| beyond, lo rigid (over 60ft in width), U mnch ll,e largest, and has a tine 
natural rock roof, very lofiy. 

There ii u small “"water-pocket " in the cliff wall to left of Cave A 

the means of connection between the " Maravidiye "Sun anti "Moon 
Cave^i a narrow pathway also connects the Kosgaha Ulpata Caves A and B. 1 This hugs the cliff to 
left, but on the nght h in this case, is neither a giddy drop, nor those hardships of a tramped 
passage, which at the 1 Maravidiye” cave shelters tailed forth the pious aid of Queen Sundara 
MahA Devi. The appi^ch, along a tree-lined slope, is made both safe and easy by rough-built 
stepSi (much displaced at tills day), which mount gradually for sixty yards to Cave B, 

Cave B* ia 

The wonderful preservation in which this artificially improved cave exists—considering 
not time's ravages alone* but the destructive hand of man—is due both to its comparative 
isolation* aod to the exceptional protection afforded by the site selected. 


is. flu* X: KMtfubi Uipitfl: a (im. 

i: n*te x ■ nj>ai* ■ approach iwtb to Cav# is. 

IB FJ*(aXl Kofl^kJi. Ulm* : Cut* &, 
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A deeply recessed platform o l rock, quite over bung by the cliff and necessitating a 
climb to gain access—it can be reached now only by a 12ft, ladder— p provided an ideal Ji retreat 11 
for the Wamiwdsa Bhikkhu, or forest monks, who centuries ago made it their habitation. 

For this cave dwelling was undoubtedly the ancient pansalu of the Monastery located 
at this part of DimbuLa-gala. 

It would be difficult to find any cave-sheltered residence of Buddhist monks, so long 
abandoned, which has survived the flight of Lime with Lesser weathering by the elements, or 
wilful destruction by the later occupiers of the site. 

Every available font of ihe ftit-flcarcd cavern was yre^cd into service- A half-wall, ran along 
the platform’* edge following ah its curves,, enclosed an area svJlicietilly rcomy to pertc.il el a cosy 
residence. waUcd ispto the rock roof on Eonth dud tail, blowing 22f|. by 15in, for very coniIticdioUS 
housing and m addition, fca vin js room fora suitable verandah in frtnl* with wider us confined space on 
the east side- 

The pansaia had a doorway in the middle of each of Us w alled sides, a nd was lighted originally by 
two targe windows (411, Sia. by 2ft, *jh.) with crossed wooden bars The wonder is that one only has since 
bean hacked away. The walls of Ibe chamber even now are nearly 12ft m height at one point, and the 
plaster is little damaged on Ibe whole 

Two or three other caves occur under detached boulders between the hamlet and the cliff 
foot in which are Caves A and B. A short. poor< inscription is found at one (Cave C)k - 

KUDA ULPATA AND KG5GAHA BLFATA VILLAGERS 

Before leaving Drmbuia-gala and pushing further into the + * V^di Ra$a M of Tamankaduwa 
as far as the utmost confines of the North Central Province on the South Fast, photographs of 
the inmates of the two hamlets. Krnja Ulpata and Ko&gzha Ulpata r were secured. 1 

It is quite easy to single out, from each group, the members exhibiting tn more or less 
degree a Vedda strain. Intermarriage between those of Vedda origin, and the unscrupulous 
Low-Country Sinhalese adventurers who have settled in these hamlets—-to the s?d undoing 
of their simple folk—is gradually destroying nearly aU traces of pure V^dda type. 50 

The 1 p u rest V eddu 1 in general characteristics (short stature, d is tin c live features ■ 
fuzzy hair. &c) P among these two communities was 4 Vela*' of Kosgaha Ulpata, who proved 
himself the brightest and most active of the Dimbuia-gala Gam- Veddo. s 1 

APPENDIX. 

The several inscriptions referred to in the above account are grouped below, for more 
convenient reference. 

I. MOL A-H III Y E-VE L E-G A LA * 

Of the four rock-cut records.* “ all ol the same period, discovered at this site, the first and 
second (Nos. i, 2) were manifestly intended to be read together {being enclosed within outline 
framing), and were doubtless both engraved during the reign of the King 41 Naka ** named in the 
fast line. 

p, Pint* X [I : KuiLi UlpiSii iusd Ec^iiba L'ShUs 

01 in SfST, were Curolii„ Jawin, l*a ahtT ^ a pp-uiaaimi 1 ’ ol 114lar u Dimnot, Fnl.iii* Of M*myn. 

Colombo md sevefbl tuber Like * vulture" item (be Low-Coop lrr md MutaS* DilttfctJ. who hsd ?rndnfelly iccnttri 

the ^ reT 1 IU3d lw **P*d down on the few mtteivd bemku, under tbe ipcrioiu pH* at " Erwde" f! | wjtli SbcK itwert]r‘ 

■trlcJti.n. d-c-tuieti & of Tanusi'okAd'iJwii's remotest nook* m-lI cvfflerit 

}* f** ^ ate iJ±l5iaj Kudo CltmU Yiltair*™ iht third figure ibe left w#i the adf fonVi^ or third H^dmin 
aftfbflmllF PHtdllff4nt4UldwiULn.it ynLiiiff VeddA, V4U, wa« drftwnetf a year Or two talar in tiring Id 
cruM n■ a-wolle* *l4vuro when Ihe flood* were- vat. He do« not appttu in the grotto. 

23 Flat* XTIL 
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The writing of these first two inscriptions is beautifully incised, in four lines of bold, 
deeply carved, characters, clear throughout, save for four ataiharas, of which three are too worn 
to read except speculatively. 

A swastika symbol, to left, precedes both records. 

The employment of the *' Cave type ” palatal 4 for iagasa (No, 2) in a Rock Epigraph is 
peculiar, hut not unique : the dental a almost invariably rules on rock hut not on caves, as, 
with this one exception, it does in these and the other two inscriptions. 

Inscription No-1, 

The first inscription, in three lines, belongs to (Gamani) A bay a, or Gaja Bah 11 I. 
(A.D. 113-135). son of Kiita-kana or Vanka-nasika (“Crooked Nosed 1 ') 3 -' 1 Tisa (AD. 110-113}— 
here alone given the pram omen M Jell"— and grandson of Vasaba (AD- 66-110), who, in this, and 
other records of the period, is styled “ Devanapiya Tisa Maha Raja,’’-* 

Text, 

I. Sidham Devanapiya Tisa Mali a Rajaba-* marumanakc Kata 

2 kana- Rajaha Jeta pute Raja Abaye Atara gagahi (,. „) taka ha Ati 

3. (-) yeli Favata Viharahi bihu saga ye so v ana kola (ri)** niyate. 

Translation. 


Hail! King (Gamani Abb aya son of King Jettba iTissa) the Crook-Nosed,-^ (and) 
grandson of Lhe Great King (Vasaba' Tissa 51 beloved of the gods iDtvanampiysi. ordered (that) a 
golden finial* 5 (be fashioned) for the Community of Bhikkhos in Ati ( ..) yeli Parvata VjJura of 
( ., ) (aka at Atara-ganga. 

Inscription No. 2 . 

This short record consists of but eleven aksharas, all perfect, forming the fourth, or last, 
line within the oblong frame. 

The King " Naka- who herein confirms the previous donation, was Mahal I aka Nag a 
of the JHahawtinsQ, either brother-in-law ysuhtiru-bailu) or father-in-law j^asurd), of his 
immediate predecessor Gaja Balm l. 

Text. 

Naka Maha Raje dina sagasa. 

Translation. 


The Great King (Mahallaka) Naga bestowed (this finial)on the (said) Community, 

Inscription No 3. 

A shallowly cut record, of four lines : much weathered in places, and with portions possibly 
missing. Three vertical dots (also found elsewhere) precede " Naka-vili' ’ after “ sagciha." 

It is extremely tantalising to have lost the letters, in line 3, which should have given us 
the name of Vanka-nasika Tissa’s Queen,** the likely donor of these laaks and fields to the 
VLhara, 


T , Aafa,to,a - ' ncn?." In lhe Hftk^ptolW42-20J. i^ciUtd-KntiUnnA 

* 4 li Kirn VKtbi WA. not wunrf <ao Ieudwq i* tb* Writer h aB tl* 

f "deweniUnt." •BdlbHdMUUy.t On. 7t« 

?*.££££***•**■*» o«ira taw* 







M OI. A-I in I YE-V ELE-G AI - A. 
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Text, 

1. Sidhain iDapalagama vavi) biku sagaha i Naka-vili Lodori* : karahi biku sagaha 

2. Faria vika vavi 

3. Kuiakana Rajaha Jeta jaya (.»*} taji i ..} taka pj|j Paravaia Vr *• 

4- viharahiya saga dine. 

Translation. 

Hail ! (Granted to) the Bhikkhu Community (DapoLagama lank <; (granted to) the 
Bhikkhu Community a karisha (extent) of Lodori* ? (field tracti in Niga-vila, (These, and) 

Padaviya tank, Queen.” ), wife of King Jenba iTi&sa) the Crook-Nosed, bestowed on the 

Community at Pili Parvata Vihara. s * 


Inscription No. i 

A few yards east of, and below, Inscription No. 3. Contains the same number of lines 
in well-cut, but smaller, characters. 

The text is quite perfect save for two letters. 

This record is ol more than usual interest, as being the pious donation of a well-to-do 
private individual, not ihe customary Royal Grant so universally prevalent * and as providing 
scope for scholarly elucidation of the somewhat obscure passage following 11 Pili Pavalehi." 

Text. 

1. Sidham Sfifla puta Vahabaya Ka(te)la vasaka vavi clia 

2. Ahura-iriki cba Pili Pavalehi ati simiya 

3. ganavaya tumaha asamka daka-patiye karilia niiniya 

4. (km bam biku sagaha|aya dine, 

Translation.* * 


Hail ! 

Ka (te) La dwelt as well as 


V a sab a, son of Sena, bestowed on the Community of Bhikkbus the tank where 
Abura-viya (tank); (and), after having taken count of jgenavaya) 


ii t* lrnij.iinjs t« read "anHii-i-it* emu o( ih* 


$tk Ttvm a lutl f lrifi ble" A " on fock folio Wed Vy u rcfc ild* * nt," __ _ 

hut V aaJifl-aabikdL Tteha mv.y h*Tr bAd inore i fefla gqg isrifr- * ■ 

”■ “* ,L0)W,0f *' Tlbta 'ISS) L . lB ^ e0 BB«tlua wllb D h UBl ar*lk 0 PBbVB.B 

a the three Vwtfcsl dots mia '*V 4 three MrUJwj nay be underrtccd launder " oeo." 

ZS. Tlsa ”*ll^el^^e ( , ’ uKm by the Head 0 verier in H#J. ste,., ,hort *i J pe.i P* “ la line S Ciee Mat* XIII n~ h „„ k , , 
-JSnwof* Vi " an quite legible 09 Ike rack. The ekar«eter rt ■ *». *„| R f ui l.viL# * tail ^ B ‘ 0D m *‘ rtl * 

(enrthllftf. Thopre^nldij-" bnli'Ciniytn.nr quite pot-iblr be the ancient" 1 ‘tli Ferra in.' * * p “ ,!tle on 10 l!s * 

*■■ *Jj* l»tt«l»Uon altered I* nsiet earrMonible twiHjiramiM tl« which tlUJe or's* endlt u claimed he th* >,». 

reepomih iltl y accepted! between the variant mderih«; .9 khI it wiiifr, tfe,> ranrh {in,<v ran-i.i,, V T eiodit, n i 
Khetinly Jt4da S aile Tentaniiw or Sandy) nnd othera. * bo n ttt eetJolUd. laer.hJy the 

The dJffieult FUMfeliAN rimip 1 r>fntv> WoteAe delajnHye, tM> bn hbeB upld.sed Tarioit.ly 

Ati: iuliAEL Aft s Alw rropc-«E =«*f*rtrNta -404 m - iraja-tampm, 

fJo-AMy. : tahfl U = (WHT, torw (Cf. the fertn* k^reye, Ac . >n eimllu jn «rL[,tie B ,). *l*« pnj p« lfrt = ***„„ 

Tn i.-afla E “ {anuM^ . 

.tpaflpiA- teken M C0EJtfct«l with clha. fCf. «ip#etfNC r ja^mriKi}. AI«i fifoj>0ft«i| = A«njw«f 

: tAtecr M - urfuta <$« tp t ^. I, p, 72-» 

The mtee reord* t^elh,, h* T e hee P t«,k m t ahw* a, = te wnB## t,™,™ . or. mere fnDr 

•**“«»•» M “**r Wrtoiq rvdilona XuMmigntn dfjicn tifenb-ia aytt Myir. 14,11 

„ , . Th * ' < T M I5I "' ij * ,! liafa, -^“ '«“« ... *■!»*#*• mpm-mU* <thnt«> 

CEUAUiAa o#via-pvti fcat HamokewaVL^AH i w4fr« UMiintn A t 

Ai'riva Th - I aTnnnjiUJ - ifl hLabda, 
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the boundaries isimiya ) belonging to (ati) Piti Parvata (Viharai. (be farther offered) of (a tract of) 
fields a karisha in sowing extent (karitii miniya ; tit. extent measuring a kiriya) (together with) 
hiy {fumw/iti: dues derived as Irrigation Headman fdaka-patiye) from paddy : i-ltivatton fasanaka) r 

2 . PUL1-G0DA GAUGE. 

Due-line record j too weathered to be read with much certainty. The text and translation 
given below are, therefore, in part tentative, 

J ext. 

Pa (ra. ma ka) Da mi da r£ ta ka le i?e $e da ra ^pa di ta pi te? dba na. 

Translation. 

Cave of fthe Chief) Dhammadarata. A charitable offering established by $edara (for the 
Community) 

3, NIUMAL TOKUNA, 

All the inscriptions copied are single-line records at caves, cut above their brows, in the 
B. C. form of Brdhmi tipi character- The pa lata] § prevails in all, except for the solitary dental * 
in 11 Patayasa M (Cave Mo. 4)* 

Cave No, 3- 

Tcxt 

A ma aa !u ie ne sa ga 

Translation. 

Cave of Asa $urnanL<. (bestowed on) the Community 

Cave No. 4. 

The longest of the Cave records. It covers 15 feet stretch. Dental and palatal sibilant 
used once each. 

Text, 

Pa ra ma ka 0 ta ra pu ti Pa m ma ka Pa la ya sa ba ri ya u pa ka U d ya k ne. 

Translation. 

Cave of Uti, female lay-devotee* wife of the Chief Palaya, son of the Chief Utara- 

Cave Nd- 5 . 

Taxi . 

A a °A $a jha ta ha le ne ga 

Translation. 

Cave of A$ajEiata r (bestowed on> the Community * 

Ca ve No- ?* 

There are two inscriptions at this cave ; both short. 

Taxi. 

(i) 0 pa sa ka $a ma na ha le ne $a ga $a, 


50. Tt» tf wa d rnm d LttttM m iu«i i CireEttily AfuwI it**A “ wbtcti mmmtnn* lh fl Urn-. 
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Translation- 

Cave of the lay^devotee Humana, (bestowed on) the Community. 

Text. 

( 11 ) Ga pa ti $i va ku la ha k ne $a ga sa 

TronAfotfott* 

Cave of the householder ^ivakuh. {bestowed on) the Community. 

Cave No. 8. 

Jbsf- 

A 5 a na da ha le u* $a ga ^a. 

TiKtiro/atfan. 

Cave of A panada. (bestowed on| the Community. 

Cave No-10 

The first part of the record at this cave lias worn away. If ''Pa^mofa^ began 
the tine four letters only are missing. 

Text, 

mm + . ++ Ka da gi ti fca ha le ne *a ga *a- 

Transfatton. 

Cave of .. - ,, .. Kadagirika, (bestowed on) the Conmuiruty. 

4. KOSGAHA ULFATA. 

Cave C 

This badly cut cave inscription is of later age, and its script that more usually found on 
rocks. The reading and translation are not free from doubt. 

Text, 

la U te ra ha le iae la ja cha da pa ti ke. 

Translation , 

C&ve of Jhdthi Thera. {Bestowed are) a dormitory and ten sites (for habitation j 


£>. LojM : poMlS]r = Sinbalfst ; |wl«w - porfciiTi* - podo w flitt." 
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GRIMM’S LABORATORIUM CEYLONICUM. 

By T PETCH. 


U TNSUXJE 2EYLONUE THESAURUS MEDICUS VEL LABORATORIUM CEYLONICUM” 
is a small duodecimo volume of 167 pages, published at Amsterdam in 1679, ‘ a 
Barthoiomeo Pielat Medidna? Doctor* Latmitatc donatum." Soon afterwards, it was 
declared 1 * 3 that the real author of the book was not Pielat, but one Nicholas Grimm. How Pielat 
obtained possession of Grimm's work is not dear. He claimed to have translated il into Latin 
( ut loquitur, M is Sunnann's comment), but there is no evidence of any previous publication in 
another language. In any case, he published it under his own name and suppressed Grimm's 
entirely. 

I have no records relating to Pielat, nave that of his theft. Grimm might have lapsed into 
equal obscurity, were it not that his book was considered valuable, not for its medicine, but for 
the botanical details it contains. Burmann^ styled it 'aureus libeUus/' and Linnaeus' referred 
to its author as “Clarus ex Laboratorico Ccylanico-'' Both Burmann and Linnaeus died Grimm's 
references to Ceylon plants ; indeed, one gains the impression that, probably as a recompense for 
Pielat s injustice, both these botanists made a special point of praising Grimm, and consequently 
exalted him to a position which his botanical knowledge scarcely warranted. However, it has 
to be remembered that Grimm's book appeared at a time when pharmacists were engaged in 
laboriously comparing iieeds, fruits, and dried specimens, in more or less vain attempts to 
ascertain something about the sources of the drugs with which they dealt; and Grimm's 

observations, scanty though they may be, came as a refreshing and fragrant odour from the 
living plants. 

We learn from Burma nn" and Linnaeus* that Grimm was a Swedish doctor. According 
to Bunnann, he was in Ceylon for a iong time, He was contemporary with Hermann who was 
chief of the Dutch Medical Service in Ceylon, 1672-79; and MSS notes by Trimen record that 
he was is Ceylon m 1674. Perhaps further information concerning him may be available from 
tile Dutch records, Il may be expected that be also was a doctor in the service of the Dutch East 
Indta Company. Alter leaving Ceylon, which he apparently did before Hermann he became 
*' "d Fodinas SicUidaaas,'” 1 in which office, as he records/ he had excellent 

opportunities of observing the generation' of minerals. He contributed an article on the 
Ceylon Pitcher Plant, Nepenthes dixt Materia Linn., to EphemcHdes Germanicsx Natures 
Curiasorum , Ann. I, Dec, 2. p, 363, l. 363 and to Ray's Histori* Ptantarum. II, p, 721. 
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As an fc+ Insulce Zeylanice Thesaurus Medians t ' r bis book is distinctly disappointing. It is 
nob as might be expected from the title, an account of Sinhalese medical practice, but a handbook 
compiled on strictly orthodox medieval lines, for the use of European doctors m Ceylon, True, 
he makes use of native products, but in the majority of cases these were substances already wclb 
known to European pharmacists, and he deals with them after the European fashion. Thus, given 
practically any substance, Ihe pharmacist of the middle ages would extract from it. a water, an 
oil, a spirit. etc* That is exactly Grimm’s method. He gives a Eat of the products, Aqua, Oleum. 
Spirit us, etc,, which can be obtained Ircm any given substance, seme limes describes Ihe methods 
of preparing them, and enumerates the diseases in which they may he adminicle ted He also 
gives prescriptions, which are chiefly remarkable for the multiplicity and diversity of their 
ingredients. 

Only in dealing with vegetable products dees Grimm show any knowledge of native 
medicine. In treating of Cinnamon and Ebony, he still adheres to European practice, but he 
describes in addition a number of plants recognised as medicinal by the Sinhalese, and he applies 
them in accordance with the native custom. This is the only part of the bcok which indicates extensive 
local knowledge ; the remainder might be described as almost purely general. Now, Grunin 
informs* us that he knew no more botany Ihan was necessary to recognise the common things 
in daily use. Why, then, does this section of his work surpass aU the rest ? The probable 
answer is, that he was contemporary with, and in tbe same service as, Hermann : and he, no 
doubt, obtained his information concerning Ceylon plants and their uses from the latte r x That 
Grimm was acquainted with Hermann and the latter's botanical work he himself tells u^ ; ' 

Paul Hermann, though primarily a botanist, was Chief Medical Officer in the service 
of the Dutch East India Company in Ccylcn from about 1672 to 1679. In the latter year, at the 
early age of 33, he was elected to the Chair ot Botany at Leyden, but he did not arrive in Europe 
to take up the post until August, 1680, During his residence in Ceylon he made a large collection 
of the plants growing in and around Colombo, and sent numerous specimens to botanists in 
Europe. To further elucidate the dried specimens, be made a number of drawings, and compiled 
notes cm the Sinhalese and Portuguese names and uses of the plants. 

Hermann, no doubt, intended to publish full accounts of the plants he had collected in 
Ceylon, but for many years his energies were de voted to the improvement of the Leyden Botanic 
Garden, and all that he himseh published on Ceylon botany was a few drawings and descriptions 
of Ceylon plants, included in his “ Hvrti Academic* Lagduno-Batavi Cafalagu$ if which appeared 
in 1687. He had evidently planned a series of volumes dealing with new species from Ceylon 
and elsewhere ; but none had been published before his death, which occurred in 1695. 

After bis death, his manuscripts appear to have been entrusted by his w^idow to 
William Sherard, an Englishman, Sherard, in 1698, brought out 11 Paradisus Bafavus* which 
contains alllhe descriptions and illustrations of Ceylon plants which Hermann had brought to a 
condition suitable for publication- In 1717, however, Sherard published a more important work 
under the title of ib Mtt&aeam Zcylamcum” This is a small, insignificant-looking pamphlet ol 
71 pages, but it Is a catalogue of Hermann's Ceylon herbarium, consisting of the notes on 
Hermann's herbarium sheets or from Hermann's MSS. in no particular botanical order, but given, 
as a rule, under the Sinhalese name for each specimen* Frcm that date. Hermann's herbarium 
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seems to have been f target ten, until* in I744 r Angust Gunther. Apothecary-Royal at Copenhagen, 
sent to Linnaeus to be named a collection of Indian plants in four volumes accompanied by a 
volume of plates. This collection was recognised by Linnaeus as Hermann's own herbarium of 
Ceylon plants. He Immediately set to work to describe them, and in 1747 published an account 
of them, with the title “ Flora Zeylmica " 

The total number of plants in Hermann's herbarium appears to have been about 660. but 
some of these had disappeared before it came into the hands of Linnaeus, In ' J Flora Zeykmiea" 
Linnaeus classified all the plants which he could determine, 429 in number, arranging them in 
genera in accordance with his sexual system of classification. He did not then name them in the 
modern sense, because at that time he had not adopted his binominal system of nomenclature, 
but in his M Species Pian tar am." published in 1753* all the Ceylon plants were included, duly 
named, with reference to the numbers of the 11 Flora Zeylanica." 

Hermann’s herbarium is, the re tore, the foundation of Ceylon botany. It is of great 
scientific value* as it contains the types of the species which Linnaeus named from Ceylon, and to 
it reference must be made to determine what plants Linnaeus meant to Indicate by his names. It is 
of considerable local interest also, as it gives some idea of the flora of the Colombo district more 
than 200 years ago, and provides a test of the permanence of native names. The collection is now 
in the Herbarium of the Natural History Museum. South Kensington, where it was critically 
examined, by the late W> Ferguson in 1857 and by the late Dr. Trimen in 1886. Trimen published 
an account of it in Jour. Linn . Soc* (Botany), XXIV, pp. 129-155, from which many of the facts 
stated above are taken. 

The foregoing, somewhat lengthy, digression may perhaps serve to convey to the 
reader some idea of the exceptional opportunities which Grimm had of becoming acquainted with 
Ceylon plants from the botanical side. He was. perhaps* in constant association with a man 
who was to become one of the foremost European botanists. There are indications that Hermann’s 
knowledge sometimes led Grinun astray. In some cases he appears to know the name, hut not 
the plant. He apparently knew from Hermann that a plant of a certain generic name grew in 
Ceylon, and the properties of the European plant of that name were within Ms experience ; hence 
he includes the name in his list. But the Ceylon plant is p of coarse, quite different from the 
European species, and its medicinal virtue may be nil. It may be noted that Hermann wrote a 
Materia Mediae »* Cy nosura Maierice MuHoce" which was published, after his death, in 1710 ; 
apparently it has do special reference to Ceylon. 

Other sources of information which might have been available to Grimm are Garcia 
da Orta's Coloqui os das simples, edrogos{ 1563), and Acosta's Tractado de lasdrogasy medicines 
de las India 5 orientates (1578), both of which were included in Glusius, Exotica rum, X, published 
at Amsterdam in 1605 ; while L Bon tins, another doctor, in Dutch service in Java, had published 
tB Historic naturelis Indies orientalis M at Amsterdam in 1658. Grimm refers to Garcia da Orta in 
his account of Lignum Cglubrinum, and cites the names of some of Boutins' plants ; but that his 
descriptions of plants are his own may be deduced from the fact that Burmann, who in his 
Thesaurus Zeylanicus 1 * gathered together all previous references to Ceylon plants, quotes 
Grimm’s accounts verbatim. 

The ** Laboratorium Ceytonicum 18 opens m the customary manner of books of that era. 
The first six pages are occupied by a lengthy dedication by Pictet to William Ul t Prince of Orange, 
whose titles cover a whole page. This is followed by a sonnet, in French, to the same exalted 
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personage, also by the versatile Pielat And, not satisfied that his laudatory efforts would suffice 
to win the favour of the Powers-that-be, he adds a li most Christian ** prayer on behalf of His 
Most Serene Highness, But here he was apparently conscious of his unworthy action, and so he 
refrained from writing the prayer himself and requisitioned the piety of one Dr. Johannus Fr. 
Helvetia*, Vera Medicine Restaurator/ 1 

The next sit pages are difficult to account for. They contain, apparently, a series of 
extracts from two medical boots by the aforesaid J. F. Helvetius, “ Vers Medians Compendium/' 
and “Ccdeste Diribitorium. i!i 11 The character of the medical information may be judged from 
the first paragraph. 14 Lapis Fhilosophorum est Sapieniiae sterns scintilla, magnesia Saturnina 
Catholica, ignis Sara perforans. In Vitufo Aureo/ 1 It might be imagined that these six pages 
state the medical axioms on which the Laboralorium Ceylonicum is based, but that would 
necessitate the assumption that they were incorporated in the book by Grimm, whereas the evidence 
appears to show that J. F. Helvetiua owed his appearance to Pielat Perhaps they are merely 
an advertisement of the books mentioned, inserted as a payment for Helvetius r prayer, L F- H. 
seems to have reserved his Christianity for special occasions n for he describes himself as "The 
steadfast opponent of donkey-doctors or quack doctors, of apothecaries, mean, aye, and bungling, of 
surgeons (save the mark !) unskilled, and barbers half-witted.' 1 * * 

Grimm begins with the drugs obtained from animals, and first and foremost from the 
highest of all animals r man. He describes the method of preparing 14 Spirit us vini Diaphoreticus H 
from human blood, the raw material for which is to be taken from healthy young men, 41 as much 
as is desired r1 ; he prescribes its use for Apoplexy, Epilepsy, Dropsy, etc. He similarly treats of 
i4 Sat Voiotite Ifrinae Vinosum” Next he passes to Elephants, and tells how to prepare 
11 Spirit as £ Sat Volatile Oleosum * from Elephants 1 teeth, prescribed for Syncope and 
Palpitation of the heart, etc, ; " Sal Volatile dr Oleum " from elephants' bones, of which he 
states as many as are desired can be found in the forests of Ceylon ; and " Calcined Elephant 
Bones 11 which are much more efficacious than "Cornu Cervi ustum.'* li Sat Armamacum 
Artificiale” from the hones of elephants, is recommended for Beii-ben. 

The next animal to be laid under contribution is the deer, which supplies ** Spirit us 
Coma Ce™' ,p (? Spirit of Hartshorn) of which enough can be made in Ceylon to supply the 
whole of India with as much as is required, *' Cornu Cervi u&tiim , lr IN O/tum Cornu Ccr%'£” 
"Aqua Tenellorum Cervi," ^Aqua Cordis Cervi™ and 4i Spirit us Sanguinis Cervi" "Aqua 
Tenellorum Cervi H is made from the budding horns, sanguine adhue replete/' Grimm distin¬ 
guishes between the Cervus , perhaps the Spotted Deer, and the Elk or Samhhnr, and from the 
latter manufactures “ Spirit as Cornu A ices, *' " Cornua A foes Calcmata & Prceparata" 
14 Spirit as Anfiepitepficus ex Unguln A Ices” " Bezoardictim Cornu dt lingulae Alce&I* 
Elk horns, he states, were never lacking in Ceylon. 

Grimm then includes two animals, which certainly did not inhabit Ceylon, Of the first 
ol these. Caper Cervirs Orientalis l 1 a he states that it has twisted horns, like the Unicorn's horns, 
which are straight above and terminate in a spine. The other was the Rhinoceros, whose horns 
were considered of great value by the natives and the Portuguese in India/' From the first, he 
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makes L< Spirt! us Cornu Cervi Orientalist and from Rhinoceros hgra. M Spirit us Cornu Rhino- 
eerotis" and ,+ Betoardtpum Cornu Rhinocerotist The two latter were of value in cases of 
snake bitCi and Grimm gives half a dozen recipes based on them. 

Of snakes (Column) Grimm lias nothing to say except that among the various kinds found 
in Ceylon there are vipers {Viperacf and other great serpents {Angue&) m He manufactures, 
apparently from any snake whatever. 41 Sal Volatile & Fixttm ex Viperi$ & Serpcniihmt 
which is good for Arthritis, (obviously), M Bezoardicum Viperinumt and “ Thcriaca Ceyfemba." 

Over the last named. Grimm waxed eloquent 11 Quid fiet mine do vobis ? O Theriacx 
Venditores, qui per tot urn orbem vagamini ? mehus esset ut deceptoriam vestram Theriacam a 
Cey Ionia prohiberemus propter cam qrnun ibidem con ties meliorem componere possum us. Haec 
est recta venenum expeUens Theriaca, enjus Scrupnltis j : tarn magnum effectual produdt quam 
vestrse Libra Integra. Hon est Theriaca somimnt inducens. sed Spiritus ipsos exhllarans. Sno 
Tempore satis superqtie manifesta fiet, propter tot & tantas virtutes quae coutmentur in ea. r ‘ 

Theriacae were among the most precious drugs of the middle ages* fit only for kings and 
the like. And very necessary they were, for they immunised the partaker against the effect of 
poisons, i * though, like other faith cures* they doubtless sometimes failed. According to one 
authority lfl they were compositions containing opium, flavoured with nutmeg, cardamom, 
cinnamon F and mace, or simply with saffron and ambergris. But they did not all contain opium. 
Grimm states that his was not “ sleep in during + ' and his prescription does not include opium. 
Evidently the name was extended to any universal panacea. 11 We reproduce Grinuu's master¬ 
piece, as an illustration of what our rich ancestors rif such there were) were expected to swallow ; 
the poor were more fortunate, for these pharmaceutical marvels were not wasted on them. 

Theme a Gey I on tea* 

Rec. Mtll. Bespumat. lb. V. 

Pulv. Viperin. Prxp, tine. iij„ 

Spin. Vip. Calc* 

Terre SigilL Cey Ionic, m\< uric, if. 

Rad- Zcrumbeht. 

Zedoari;?. 

Calam. Aromat. an lb. S. 

Cortic. Rad. Cmnam. 

Cinnamon. Sylv. an. unc. nij, 

Arislolochia long. 

CitrL 

Amu tier. 

FoL Cinnam* an : Unc: j. 

Sal : Vol * Oleos. Zerumb ; unc : S : 

Vol : Sc Fixi Viperin t an : dr : ij 

Camphor ex Rad : Cinnam dr : j ; 

Snip ■ Philos : Pr$p : line : j : 

01 : Rad : Cinnam dr : iij ; 

M : F : Electuarium. 
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Grimm now returns to the mammals, and from the goat (ffircus) evolves " SpiritUM 
sanguinis Hir^r and Jt Spirit us ex Urtno Hire fV' His instructions for procuring the raw 
material for the latter are precise. Sub ortum Aurora, sufficientum portionem Urinse Hkcorum, 
nasum eis oblunmdc, tunc anxii reddur.hr & iirinam emittunt quia se quasi suffocates sentinnL 1 ' 
The wild pig of Ceylon furnishes Lapis Porcortim, which Grimm explains is not a stone T hut a 
compact mass of hair. He states that it was in frequent use among both the natives and the 
Europeans. These concretions found in the stomachs or intestines of animals constituted the 
fkzaar or Bezoar stones of mediaeval pharmacy, but Grimm goes wrong over his species, for 
Lapis Porcini was supposed to be obtained from the Porcupine. However his species furnishes 
him with “ Essentia Lapidis Porcini Ceytoniei” which was, no doubt, as efficacious as any other 
Essentia Lapidis. 

Passing on to J< reptiles/* Grimm tells how to make Gil of Scorpions, by stewing ten or 
more large scorpions, “adhuc viveutes P ,F in oii r not all at once, because it is difficult to obtain so 
many at a time. The base of his 11 oil lj is Olive oil ; he neglects the native product {coconut), 
but there does not seem to be any valid reason why he should, for he adds to the olive oil no less 
than eighteen, highly aromatic, vegetable substances. One wonders what effect the scorpions 
could have produced on such a mixture. Oil of Millipedes could be used* fide Grimm, in place 
of Oil of Scorpions ; and If any one wished them. Oil of Worms and Oil of Wolves could be 
prepared- 

The concluding paragraphs of the section relating to animals describe lhe preparation 
of Butter of Pearls from Ceylon pearls and Ceylon vinegar, Syrup of Pearls, and iJ Paly is A nit - 
fehriticus Perlatus." 

The botanical pages of the book begin with Cinnamon. This was a well-known drug 
in Europe centuries before Grimm, and formed a common ingredient of mediaeval medicines. 
Grimm was, no doubt, well acquainted with its uses, and consequently it is not surprising to 
find that, in compiling a Thesaurus of Medidne for the country in which Cinnamon grew wild, 
he devoted considerable space to the consideration of the preparations obtainable from it. His 
account of the products of the cinnamon tree extends over thirty pages, but, except for the 
botanical details, it might equally well have been written by one who had never visited Ceylon. 

49 Be A rbore C i n 0 am 0 m 1 . 11 

11 Arbor Qinnamomt, qu® Rex omnium Arbonim juremerito vocari potest, Corticem 
ha bet quie per fotum Orbem dbi vioetn pra*bet; est a idem hie ejus mi nima qualitas ; tot enim + 
totque varhe res ex ea procedunt, ut jnsta fit oecasio demirandi qui fit ut hi-c Arbor 
onmigenas Medidnas nobis exhibeat. Qu^libet eniiu pars snam profert, & tabs est omnium 
inter eas differentia r ut qui earum ignarus fuerit, juramentum prasstare ladle vel.it, eas scilicet 
ex unica Axbore proveaire non posse . Nos igilur ab Arboris cacumine prmdpium inetmtes, 
finem ad Radicem usque deducemus." 

“Flores Cinnamon)i. 

a Flores isti sunt parvuli, stellati p in fun do & in medio parum per luteL cdore jucurdi, 
alque cum Tilii floribus Europceis couvenientes. tantOJum pingues sentiuntur, dum pertrectantur 
ant conteruntur „ * .... 11 

Opinions may differ as to the scent of the flowers, but it is usually considered vik. 
Grimm, by the stereotyped methods, obtains from them Aqua Flor. Cinuamomi, Oleum FJor. 
CinnftmomJ, Spiritus FIor t Cinnamomi, and Conserva Flor. Cinnamon/. 

f3. fcwi wwiwm '* botanical obwMTlGfii af# quaint bert vffrtoftllm s irtdLcai 1 vIp^i tifVt.ui tvutimL Utn trail le*i 1 h* 
ptmcttUtldD (I Pitta ra ; It require! Ccm-id* cmeaJiUioe. 
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“ Folia CidnaiEOim* 

kl Hu jus Arboris Folia nihil fere quoad figurant a foliis Laurinis diiferunt, medioeris 
sunt erassitudinis. atque piagnedinis ; calida; sunt usque ad quartum gradum + , , . # . If 

Aqua Fol. Cinnam., 03cunt St. Fol. Cinnam _ h and Sympus FoL Cinnam, are obtained 
from them. For making the Syrup, Grimm prescribes the use of fresh leaves. Oil ol Cinnamon 
can be used in place of Oil of Cloves, according to Grimm. He gives the following recipe 
for a 11 Pulvig Carminativus ,f of his own invention. 

^Fulv. FoL Cinnam. Ib.j. 

Sach. Alb. one. viij. 

OL si Fol. Cinnam. dr. iij, 

M, F, Fulv. Sub bliss / 1 

** Fructus Cinnamomi 

M Ejuanodi Fructus sunt aeque ac Laartnt ; cum ad niaturitateni pervenerunt creruleum 
colorem faabent, alias viridem. Sunt etiam interna cortice circumcincti veiuEi Baccac Laurinac 
Sl finduntur pariter eodem modo , . . . * ^ fl 

Directions are given for preparing the usual Aqua, Oleum, Spiritus, Oleum coctum, and 
Essentia, and nine recipes are prescribed for various diseases. Among the ingredients of 
11 Emplastrum JVbmrffiflfn 1 and * ¥ Unguentmn N&T’vinum 11 are Jl Oss. Elephant./" Elephants 1 bones ; 
no doubt the elephant's i( nerves" were considered exceptionally strong. But it is difficult to 
guess why Grimm's Ungtteninm Hcpnticum should include + * Sterc. Vacdn. & CaprUlL" 

Cinnamon bark afforded! Grimm, Aqua Cinnam., Oleum Cinnam., Tincturu Cinnam.. 
Essentia Cinnam,, Sal Cinnam., the last of great importance for “Hoble Society, n From the 
wood, he obtained “ Spiritus Fuliginis ex Ligno CinnamomJ/’ while the root of the tree furnished 
Aqua Cainph, r Oleum Camph.. Camphor ex Radice CinnamSympus CamphoraL p Spiritus Vini 
Camphorat , Balsamum Sulph. Carophorat., Tiuctura Sulph. Camphorat. r and Extractum Rad. 
Cinnam. Directions are given for preparing the majority of these, to which the curious may 
be referred. It may be noted that Grimm was acquainted with the fact that the root of the 
Cinnamon tree contained Camphor, which could be extracted by distillation with water. That 
indeed was well known to the mediaeval pharmacists, though it is still periodically brought 
forward as a new discovery. 

Finally, Grimm presents a 11 Diascordium Spagiricunt," invented by him to take the 
place of the recognised Dfascordiuiu, and according to his experience more effective in the 
East than the latter. 

*■ 3*ec. C. C. Spagyr. prap. 

C. C, Ust. Sl pr®p r 

Oss, Elephant, caldnat, & prsep. 

Gum. ex, Arb. Bolang, an unc. ij 
Terr, Sigiilat, Gey tonic, Unc. j. S. 

Croc- Martis 

Fol, Cinnamon, Am nn. j. 

Cinnamon. Acut. 

Cortic. Rad, Cinnam. an. Unc, ij. s, 

Opij. Spagyr. prsep, dr. ij. 

OI, st. Fob Mannelle. 

Bolang. an. dr. S- 
Extr, Rad. Cinnam, 111- ij 
Syr. Cydom Bengalens, Lib. ij. S. 

M, F, S. a Elcctuarium / 1 
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¥ft Arbor Cimtaiuomi Syivestris* 4 Quae Canell de Matte a Fortugalis 
Noiucd habet. & a tingalis 41 Walk uni cidu/’ 

Grimm does not give any description of the tree, Walkumndn is Cimtanwmttm math- 
/forum Wight 1 and its bark is not collected. Hermann did not list this species, but recorded, 1 - 
as 11 Canetta zeylaniea sylveMris/ Dawul-kuniudii, Liisea xey fanica . His specimen, however, 
was a mixture of Litsca zeylunicct and the true Cinnamon. Cirtrin^romimr zeylanicum. At the 
date of Grimm's visit all Cinnamon was “ sylvestri-s," i.e. + wild. 

* Arbor Bolanga. 1 * 

- Ingeiti Arbor est, rotundos iructus ferens. cam duro patamine. lotus co tit met aciduium 
liquorem vel FuJpam seffiimbiis plenum. Si detrahur hsec Fnlpa, & piimo cum aqua liquor 
excoqu&iur atque clams fiat, solus cequi potest ve! cum Saccharo donee pretiosum Rob?” fiat, 
quod fructuossinium est in Flaxibus ventris ; quippe quod retrigerel &: op time Viscera laxata 
conroborelur, atque valid issizne tall um affect uum cans as emend et 

" Arboris Istius folia sunt Baisamieu quoad odorem &. sap ore 111. atque convenieniissima 
pro dccoctf embus, Inf us ion ib us & Clystcribus ad ventris Fltxxus requisite, 

“ Prsbent etLim per Distitlationeni, odors feram et Balsam [cam Aquam qua: ad Supra- 
didos morbos est aptissiina, pro 11 1 ad Inf lls lories Rhabarbari et similium. Eduotur cl jam cum 
aqua Bslsamktim quoddam Oleum, quod intus desumptum r pro Mcrbis stomachic pneclara 
priestat offiria. Ext us autem plunmujn inservi t in eundem finem cum Emplastris A Linimentis, 
Kascitur adhuc ex hac Arbore genus Gnmmx, quod easdem Virtutes ha bet atque Gummi 
Arabic*tm.” 

The tree in question is Use Wood Apple. Fmrtmia elephant um Carr., the Sinhalese 
Diwul. Hermann records it under the name Diwul and gives Bolangos as the Portuguese name. 
He explains 31 the Sinhalese name as follows, /J Diwul tidal adstricticnem gutturis, qua ad strict to 
causatur sjepe ab fructibus immaturis ; hujus arboris enim fnidus adstringunt, unde inde 
Dysenteria valde commendanhir/' 

Linns:us confused this species with some smalldniitcd Limonia , and added the 
following observation : *' Diaiwul sive Gijewul Suecis Diabolum significah & hujus fructus est, 

qui, a Nautis ncstralibus esus, cos brevi ju&ulat lefhali diarrhoea / 1 I have not been able to find 
the source of Linnaeus' information. Is the similarity of names any more than a coincidence ? 

“ Arbor Marmellc. 

iS Hacc Arbor 5 mu I iter est altissima, fructus oblosgos product t cum duro pu laming : 
dust us vocat eos Cydcnia Bengalis Easdem aeque ac Cydonia vires possident & ex eonim 
pulpis res omnes cent id possimt ad qaas Cydonia sunt in usu, 

hj Ex foliis per Distillation em Aq ua A Ok tun extrahuntux quae iisdem usibns inservhint 
de quibus dictum est supra quoad Botangiam. 

“ Flores qua incundissime [jncundEsimnte 7 ) olent, Aquam exhibent per Balneum Marine. 
quae valde cdonfera est, atque cor A Spintus vivificatn Eandem Aquam ut & a]j^ ex istis 
ambabus Arboribus compost las, ad Emulsions in Dysenteric „ mei moris est adhihere. 

" ComponunLur etiam ex Pufpa (pneter ea omma qua: ex communibtisCydoniSsiu Europa 
fiuutj exquisitas adhuc variae Marmeladae qusc exceilentissima: suot pro Nobilibus atque Magnatibns P 
A ad remotas Regiones transferri possunt. Easquc sk compooo*” 


1». Uiu.l p, ££, 

tff. DiinBaQQ fL-iftewS lhl» basl' ac4 sH>l"3l*(t it tn zrtut 1^ St*n-uda, tbt SfealmleMe K&tm ; wfc«c« 

LmnicHa EsnittJ tlic iBtstr Sittwhn £^J^iniiA*ai; *#e Thonu^EM pv. 51. 0.1. 

3!l. " Hob rnim Am biro dtnvtuin asouC EjoLicocnm. X. v Ittl, 
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The tree is the well-known Bell or Bad fruit, A.cgtc Cdrr. E^armeUc water 

was an article of export in 1S24, " 3 

Grimm gives nine recipes for She manufacture of exquisite marmalades for the Mobility 
and Gentryr In them he refers to the fruit as Diacydon* His 3f amtetada Cordiahs contains, 
inter alia. Bolter of Pearls. Ambergris, and fltfusk ; it invigorated the vital spirit and the heart, 
and preserved the latter from many accidents. Mormelada pcctoralis contains #s Putm. & 
Carn r Vtilpis Indict* inomtia* and ^ Jackhals, exsiccat. <£ praep*;* we may deduce that 
Grimm had heard the Jackal and appreciated its Imfg power, Marmelada nephrittcu has 
4i SaL Oc r Cantcri* * r L e rh crab's eyes, as one ingredient. 

41 Arbor Serpauteria, Sian gen Boom 11 vel Siangan Houi 
“ Sen Lignum Colubriimin & Nuces Vomicae. 

- Arbor vocatnr a Cingalis OodhakadutUf magna est atqne rames sacs simaJ 

valde inter sc coouniitos, non sec us ac serpen Les emitlit ; ipsius folia potius rotun da quam longs 
(tgura cernuntur. Fructus quos progignit stmt notae iliac Nuces Vomica* officinorum, quae 
n macro quodam in rotundissimo corhee condos® repenuntur. Canes ab isto fructu rabiosi hunt 
& moriuntur. Hominibus autem Lnservinnt ad versus Venena ; prout a variis Scriptoribus 
mentio facta fait. Lignum mediocritcr durum est parum per anthracinum cum venss albis turns- 
eurrentibus. Optimum est AfcaipAarmacnm ad versus omnes venenoses atqne Malignos Af fee las, 
ad versus Morsuras venenosarum Bestiarum ant Serpent! mu, ad: versus Febres communes. Sanguinis 
impurity lem r Scabiem & similes alias ®gritudLnes/* 

Grimm concludes this section by describing the methed of preparation of Essentia Ligni 
Colubnni. 

The fruit described is that of the well-known Godakadurn, Strychnos Niue* vomica L- 
Of this tree* Hermann wrote i 3 * 11 Lignum circumlerhir per Europam nomine Ligni Colnbrini/' 
Grimm probably relied on Hermann, but the Lignum Colubrinom of the pharmacists was the wood 
of Strychnos eolubrina not that of Strychnos Nax-vomica. This Lignum Golahrinum is the 
second kind described from Ceylon by Garcia da Orta, The HJ branches intertwined like serpents/ 1 
probably refers to the rireinately curved tendrils of Strychnos colnbrina* which is a climber, not 
a tree. Grimm further confuses matters by describing as Lignum colubrinum, what is evidently 
the wood of an ebony, probably calamander. 

M Merda Fapaveris sen Lignum Stereo ns 

,a Hsec arbor ita vocalur, quoniam fortiter olet, pins lamen juxta stercus vacriniim quam 
hLmianum. Propter ipsius odorem, Incol® non ipsa m c us ant sed utunfur ejus Ligno cum ligno 
San tali contuso & iilud cum aqua sorbetur ad Febres, morbcs calidos A pnerorum Morburn a 
Betgi s Sprouw dictum. 11 

[ have not met with Grimm's name, Merdu Pa paver is, elsewhere. The tree is Stermlia 
fcctida L fcI according to Linnams. ** who quoted Grimm's name for thal species. Hermann 
included it twice in his list, under the name Talebo, but he described it as Jd flora puniceo stercus 
hunianuju redoknte/ J The Sinhalese name is usually written Tclambu, 

“EbhejiHout, Lignum Ebemim. 

1 Tan turn afcest at lignum istud nobis deficiat in CeyIonia ut ipsius Rami deddentes nobis 
sufficient. Quis autem negate potest lignum istud eandem virtutem habere quam Lignum Guaja- 
cum vel CLOtum Lignum morbi Vencrci possidet, hoc enlm plus quam satis eiperhnn est a pluribus 
doclis atqne judiciosis hominlbus. Ego quidem ausim nmnus hoc susdpere, me scilicet perachirum 


21. Lut &[ LspYtL dlllln. - . 1 *‘JL 
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tx isto quidquid ex alio potest fieri. CxLerum praeterqUMJ quod ad ©mtiigcnasConcoctiones altering 
vice aimque bona rations usui esse potent, prahet etiam Spiritum qui praestanlissimum esl Medica¬ 
ment tun Sndorum promo vens con Ira qua vis Impuritates, Lucs, Scabies, Sc raorborum i&toram 
dependeotias/ 1 

Instructions are given for preparing Spirit us Ligni Eboai. The wood is, of course , 

Ebony. 


"Cocos sive Arbor Crepitdculonntt 

" Praeter soam satis agnitam utilitatem, suppcdjtat nobis in gratiam Medicinae* 
Chirnrgiae, Sc Alchimiae, pulcherrimum queddam Ac&tum did Mat um quod in quibusvis 
casibus mu] to melius est quam Acetum vini, qiiippe non multas ant potius Bellas in Putt do Faeces 
rchnquit Cortices ipsius quae durae sunt, atqiie lignosae, praebent super igne per Descensum 
mu] turn Old spissi atque nigri quetd rectifies ri potest Sc Chirurgis kiservire, non sec us ac oleum 
ex Ligna Ebeni w 

M Oleum recens e putamlmbus ejus expressum optime commendatur etiam pro Chirurgia 
praesertim in adustionibus, etinim valde refrigerant est & dolorem mansuefarit^ ..* " 

iJ Cocas Ale Ik save Cocos Lac r nobis inservit loco Lad is Amygdalarnm pro Floribus 
Alvi, refrigerat Sc moderatur acrimouias lutosarum Materiamm in Visceribus, Optimum etiam 
est in Gonorraeap Urinae ardoribusquos dto parificab 

,,J Recens expressum Oleum aeque bones elfeclus operator, atque Oleum Amygdalarnm.'' 

Grimm's Acetani distiHatum is coconut vinegar : modem taste does not prefer it to the 
European product. He does not appear to have any idea bow it was obtained, and the rest of 
Ms statements convey the impression that he was writing at random, not having made any inquiry 
into the products of the coconut. He seems to believe that cocon at oil is obtained from the busks 
iputamimbus), and his remarks on coconut milk would appear to be more applicable to toddy. 

H Grana Molucca, Grana Tiglia clfidnamm, ab Incolis Gajapaia vocals, 

" Arbores istae non Longc ab Aulica nostra rivitate Colombo crescunt... h ' 

Hermann recorded this under the name Gajapala s giving the pharmaceutical synonyms 
Grand Tiglia. Pinei nuclei motuccani, and Lignum Moluccense or Parana, the latter from 
Garcia da Orta. It is Jayupah, Crofon Tiglinm L. Grimm's remarks do not show any acquaint¬ 
ance with the elaborate native method of preparation. 

"Gummi Gtttia quae ab Jacobs Kannakurka vocatur. 

Arbor ista crescit etiam in Terrilorio Civi tails- nostrae Calumbo ; jucundissinia est ; 
mediocriter alia ; Folia habet rotunda, viridia atqne pinguia. Fructum proferfc qui non muliarn 
distal a Morelia quoad magnitudinem atque continet in se qualuor ten urn semina in quod am dulci 
succo, qui cum luteis Venulb intermix tus est Cmgalenses Sc Portugalenses eos in dbis suis 
imniiscent, eosque etiam trudos comednnt, skut Sc rnihi contigit, nullo exinde percepto income 
modo. Dum cortex hujus Arboris percotittir, luteus ill* Succus copiose defluit seqoe ipsom 
pedetentiuRi condensat. Sc maturitatcin suam a Sole Sc Aerc consequitur, Sc tunc lubricus 
atque Gummosw^ apparet Sc non secus aha vulgaria operatur ' 

Sir recipes containing Gummi GatLa are appended. The tree is the Kana-Gcraha, 
Gureirtia Morelia Desrouss,, but Grimm apparently confuses with it the common Goraka T 
Garcim'a Cambogia , which has an edible silicate fruit. It is to be noted that Hermann also mixed 
up these two species, and while bis specimen consists of leaves of the true Gamboge tree. Kam- 
Goraka. his drawing is the common Goraka. ** 


&L Mum* Zcyl.. pp. IS, »- 
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« Kakuna Ghaha : Arbor quae nobis Guffltni Elemni eabibet. 

** Taniutn Gammi nobis praebeL bate Arbor quantum necessitas nostra postulat, Maximi 
usus cst in Chinirgsa, quoad £mplastra t Unguent a Sc Linimenta. Cortex istius arboris multum 
pingnerfirds babet Sc valde Therebinthus est quoad odorem. Decoct ns ant cm in Oleo conummi, 
optimum praebeL R. Is? mum ad ulcera carnosa, Sc ad Linimenta S Conlundilur ctiam tit Emplas- 
tris imrolsceafor, ad Contustcnes, Fractures, Bislocatioues Sc plures alias inftrmitates.' 

This refers to Kckaua Canannm zeytamenm BL Hermann - B recorded tbe Dutch 
name. Wilde Amczndels, lor it + 

u Sambucus Indies Msnai vocals- 

- Radix istius Arhoris corticem nobis exhibet qui valde Aromaiicus est Succus aul 
pulvis ejusdem optimum nobis Remedium suppeditat Fluxus. Ventris, deprimit Bilern acrem & 
eflervescentem. dolores demulcet, Stomachum Sc Viscera confortatur. 

Fructus nobis per Coctionem certain Rob efferent, cm eadeui virtus inest. 

Ji Cortex^ ut an tea dictum est F Oleum & Aquam per BistiHationem exbibet in quibus 
eadem vis continetur. praelerquam quam quod adhuc virtu tern Speetalein obtinent in Gonornea 
atque Renum affectibus .' 1 

No recipes are given. The plant is Midi r Ptcntna serrQtifoha L- Hermann 2-1 recorded 
it as f ' Mindi. Midi. Sambucus zeykinka odorata aromatics, Ex radioed tstillatur oleum aromatic mm 

“ Billinghbingh 

^ Fuleheniua est Arbor ; Fruclus habet virides angnblos Sc oblongos qui succum acidum 
continent- Crescit ab infima parte Stirpis usque ad apicem per omnes nodes & ramos modo 
mirabili atque jucundissimo, Suceus iste pulchrum nobis praebet Syrup um in morbis calidis, in 
Hepatis aut aliarum parlium inflammationibus j Variis modis convenit in Morbis Btliosh, Ex eodem 
succo potest ad hue in Balnea Marine Aqua valde refrigerans dtstillari. 

** Flores qui rubicundi aut Violate! fulvi sunt h nobis contra morbos supradicios, imo 
ad versus plurimos alios all ectus pukherrimam Couservam suppeditant-’" 

Bilim Averrhoa Bttimbi b. Hermann gave the names Billinghas and Bilin. Grimm s 
description of the fruit and his spelling of the name are taken from Ben bus. who recorded the tree 
as Billinbingp and depicted an angular fruit. 

” Carambolos 

» Jucundissima eliaiu cst Arbor. Fraetus ejns paulo majores sunt quam illi quos Biilingh- 
bingh nobis prole rt, oblongaui habent formam Sl in acies anguiosam, ut plni rmnm quinque 
anguloruni, habent chain in se Liquorem subacid um non tamen adeo jucundum ut ipsa Batttngh* 
bingh (sic) . * . - , n - a Ir 

Kamarauga. Averrhoct Cartimbalu L, Hermann recorded Kamaranga as the Sinhalese 
and Carambolos as the Portuguese name. He gave the derivation of the Sinhalese name as 
Ka = something edible, and Marangha m to destroy : ik Creditur enim lignum secum gestatum 
aut in cublculo servatum vakrc ad omnis generis venelieia. quae a veneficis stmuntur, Hinc ex 
hac materia conficiunf vaginas, in quibus gladlos ctaltros, quos scctim semper porLant, 
castoditmt; H 

+ Morungd. 

iL Radix ipsius excel I entissimam nobis exhibet Afedicinam ; niaxime vero convenit cum 
nostra Ptperis radice quoad Odorem Sc Saporem^ Quam ob rem pro dbis etiaiu u&ui adhibetur 
* . * , * - * * Fructus opti mi cibi locum habenl T+ 

The Horseradish trcc p Murunga. pieryguspermti Gaerhi, 


38, Km- |K. 48. 
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‘Acacia Vera, & mult a ip si us genera 

11 Varia prsstissiina nobis pf^bd Medicament# pro Stofflacbi & VLscenun debilitatibus 
veluti StiLxas Acaciae Inspissates, Conserve Florum Acaciae, adeo ut cadeni ad nos transfer! 
non oportct ut solliciti simus " 

There is nothing to indicate what species Grimm employed. Acacia veto does not occur in 
Ceylon. 

Tamarindus arbor 

Grimm notes the use of the pulp of the fruits, and says that a Conserve can be made 
from the flowers and an Aqua from leaves. H E sneco viridisTamarindis pulciaer acid us Syrup us 
conficitur ad magnoS ardores atque Sitim in morbis calidis/ 1 

■‘Arbor Cassia. h - 

+f Ex Floribus ipsius Conseryam extrahimus qua; ah obstructions bus Remim Sc 
Urethcrum liberat Sc. in ipsa Genomea optimum producit effectual. !t 

The Arbor Cassia of the older pharmacists was the tree which yielded Cassia Lignea, 
which was erroneously supposed to grow in Ceylon. Cassia fistula had been introduced into 
Europe before Grimm’s time, and Burmann 1 attached Grimm's reference to that species. But 
It scarcely seems to fit. Cassia buds were the buds of Cassia lignea, 

Arbor Citri'’ 

The usual medicaments are referred to. Arbor Ctiri should be the Citron or the Lemon, 
but Grimm may have only seen the Lime. 

Arbor Aurantia 

Names of medicaments only* Hermann saw the orange and the Puinelo tn Ceylon. 

" Arbor Granata” 

■' Off eft nobis Syruputtt Granatorum t Conserves Plorum Granaforutit. Flores Sc 
Folia optimum suuni tisum ha bent in Chtmrgia , ad German smos T Cly stores Sc alia Metfi earn en ta 
qum simul attrahendh repellendi* atque absterge ndi virtutem habere debent/ 

This is rather a puzzle. Arbor Granata should be the Pomegranate. and Burmanti 
accepts Grimm's statement as a reference to that fruit, but Hermann did not gather a specimen 
or make drawing of it, and it seems very doubtful whether if was then grown in or around 
Colombo. There is a complicated botanical tangle on this point. Hermann dki not mention 
anything that could be taken to mean the Pomegranate in his notes which Sherard published as 
11 Musaeum ZeylanicumP In u Paradises Bat&vus Prodromes, " however, he listed “ Granola 
males Zeylanica spinasaf and in the Appendix to 11 Pared is us Batavus,” which contains a list 
of the plants of which he had in tended to publish illustrations later, this appears Mahis 
Granatu Zeylanica spinosa ftore tuiea," But when he issued Mori. Acad* Lug,-Bat. Calalogus* 
1687, he did not include the name among his synonyms of Malus Punica , the Pomegranate, 

We may assume, from Hermann s omission, that his " Malus Granaia Zeylmticn'' 
was not the Pomegranate What if was is a matter of conjecture. Flukenet 3 3 assumed that it 
was the Pomegranate, and gave the synonyms 11 Males Punica Zeylanensittm spinosa^ Mains 
granata Zeylcmensis aenleata Granata Malus Zeylanioa spinosu F. B. P- : and in his 


3). Thtiw, Zeyl., p. W. 
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Phytagrapkia gave a Jigurt, with the second and third of his 571101171115, But unfortunately, 
his figure shows leaves and spines only, and it was drawn, not from a Ceylon specimen,, bat 
from a living plant at Hampton Court ; it looks like a piece of C arissa spmarum L. the 
Sinhalese Hin-karamba. 

J. Burtnann. oi Thesaurus Zeytunicus, accepted all the names quoted above as indicating 
the Pomegranate. Linmtus did not take up Hermann's name, probably because he did not see 
a specimen. N. L. Burmann. however, in Flora Indica. 1763 , made the Ceylon plant a variety 
of the Pomegranate and said it differed from specimens from Coromandel in its broader leaves 
and its spines + but whether he had seen a specimen or was judging from PlukenePs figure 
cannot be decided. What Hermann's plant was must, in the absence of a specimen, be uncertain, 
but it would appear probable that it was Randia durnetorum Lam,, the Sinhalese Kukuniman. 
which has a yellowish*white flower, paired spines, and a fruit crowned with the calyx limb, 

“ Arbor Tristis" 

11 Ipsius Flores Aqtiam nobis pnebent vaide ode rife ram qua* Cordialis & refrigerans 
est atquc oculerwcu Inflanimatiouibus opt [me prodest/* 

Nycla nihes arbor-trisHs L.; Sepala, Sinh, Linnxus recorded this plant for Ceylon 
on the evidence of Grimm's statement- There was no specimen in Hermann's Ceylon 
Herbarium, but he gave its Portuguese name, Foufu Mogori, to a specimen which is 
Jasmirmm Sambac L. The statement that it was used in making a lotion for the eyes is in 
Garda, who explains the name Arbor tristis by the fact that the Bowers open at night 

‘ Ekawcrya, Radix Serpentum 

“Vocatur a Cingaten&ibus Ramcful, pulcherrima Planfa est, in altum exsurgtt cum 
rami5 ten tribus 5 c cum Foliis longis & ncuminatls, cum parvis raris Fmctibns qui sicut racemi 
si m it I sunt conjunct!. Radix decunril in mod uni Serpeotum cum nod is sub Terra, vaJde hgnosa 
est, alba fusca cum cor lice coloris cinerei, & saporis amari. Haec est prima species quam 
Garcioa ub Orta inter Ligna Serpen lit m describiL Vires cjus non mlnores sunt quam eae quae 
magna Serpenluni Arbor possidet. Incolae plnrimum earn erlollunt contra omnia Venenn & 
venenosos morbos. Conte runt cam supra parvo lapide & cihlbcnl earn usque ad Semidrach, 
& amplius" 

Ekawehya, J?auvo 7 /ia serpentina Hk, L s is the first spedts of snake wood described by 
Garcia, Grimm took the name Ram etui from Garda, and thereby shows independence of 
Hermann who knew that Garcia was wrong on that point, Rametul is probably an error for 
Ratnetul, Plumbago rosea L % of which Hermann J * recorded that the Sinhalese used the pounded 
root in cases of snake bite, 

■ Cardamomum Sylvestre" quod ab Incolis 
# * Alaghahu ** dkitur 

* Haec Plants ferti Liter ertsdt extra Civitatem □ oslxam AuHcam Col umbo, Pianla est 
quae ad visum Magnam Getlungam repraescnlat r pt 

A l tig as, Alpinia Alhighas Rose. 

" Zed pan a f fa rank ah a 

ik Maxitni pretii cat a pud Cingaleses ; in morbis suis periculosissimEs ea vel sola vei cum 
aliis Medicament! s commix La quae veuonuin impugnarc debenl, utuntur. ^ m ** 
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Harankah a. Curcuma Zcdoaria Rose. Hermann's note 1 - 1 was, ■* Radix recenter 
effossa Camphorme spiral oJorcni, postmodum Zcdoariae. Radices* hane inter sacra repenunt 
Cingha.lL ad qu&m soJam in morbis desperatis confnginrit/ 1 

" Zingiber Sylvestrc w quod ab Inedis 

“Kaltiwala 1 * dieftur 

M Fulcherrima est Flanta quae mediocris est altiiudinis, Florem profert rubricuudum qui 
non absimilis, est a pint pomo fert ctiam nigrum semen sicut nigrum Cumimim quod valde 
cahdojn est, facet in quihusdara globalis inter Folia Flomm inclusum. Flos iste ccmtinet in sc 
magnam quants tateui Liquorisqui Rorem fortissime aftrahit, eum ego mane expressh . > , , . + " 

Kalmvala, Alpinia Gatango L.; its roots art known on the London drug market as 
Galangal or Greater GaiangaL 

^Artmdo Indica Odorata 

“ A Parte inferiori est antndinosa & a Superiori velut Gramen. Radii satis est dura, 
dnm scinditinr, instar lignt finditur, valde odorifera est ( convenit aliqnibus modis cum Cotomo^ in 
membra pari ter divisa est, nodosa, Sc satis abimdauter circa Civitatem nostram Colamba 
cresdt * *.* . . * p . . i# 

Andropogon Nardas L. Hermann recorded this as "Aranda Zcylanica /a ret a odorc 
<£ saporc Calami Aromatic*" under the native name Pengriman. Hermann's spedmen is the 
Citronella grass. 3- Grimm advises the use of this plant for baths in Beri beri, 

“ An stole chi a Longa. Sacksaoda 

“Est Flanta sursum se eitollcns, Radix est infus Lignosa sed Cortex est valde 
Aromatica Sc magnam virtutem in se coahnet tam pro Medicina quam pro Chimrgfa. 
Cingaleses earn plurinium existimant eamque cum Thcriaea sua commiscent quae contra morbos 
venenososassumitur + 

Sapsanda. Aristolnchia indica L. Hermann JT recorded it as Jk Ansiotochia tonga 
Indica with the native name Sacsanda, and derived the name from Sarnia » Moon, because the 
root of the plant is most potent at full moon. 

" Turbith Tirasta waits 

“ Colligitur ctiam extra Colamba : crescit non secus ac Canvulvulus, Folia tpsius Malvae; 
sunt similes subt usque contactse lenes sentJuntur 1 semen ctiam vcluti arbor Bdgice Windc 
Gallice Lf&ci* * dicta, continet, ed x * rotundum atque nigrum instar gram jPipen's, in certis 
quibusdam. Globalis judusum 1 g jacens. Radix mediocriter est longa F con torU, Sc Resmosa/ 1 

Trastawalu, Ipomma larpeihum Br. Hermann gave the same spelling as Grimm for the 
Sinhalese name. 

Galanga major. 

Si Hanc nos ipsi prout neccssitas posiuLmt saepissime usai adhibuimus, Sc apud nos 
abondanter plantar! potest, non parvae est Altltudinis, albos Flores emittit, sicut Sc Fructum 
non ab similem ipsi Cardamo de quo supra mentioncm fedt l propter quam rationem inter ejus 
Spedes 3 J ben ter Fructum islum amtymerarem. . , . * + . ..." 

Grimm appears to recommend planting the Greater Gnlangal, not recognising that it is 
the plant he has previously referred to under the name Katuwak, or Zingiber Sylvestre. 


• 36 r M-d*. XctS n_ fio 
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Calamus Aromatic us 

*" Apud nos isle parite Lrapkmtatnr. Firmior atque perennior Radix est qtuun ca quae 
aliunde nobis transmUti sole* * ; usus ipsa ns sat est nobis” 1 

Acorns caiamus L, the Sinhalese Wada-kaha. Hermann* 1 recorded it as Calamus 
aromaticus, with the native name Vazumbo, 

*' Esula cujus praeter Eegitimam itmltae iJSae sum species, 0 

Grimm gives no details of any species, Esula Indies was Euphorbia ant (quorum. 
This is the “ legitimate spedes of Esnla or Esula verum, It is the Sinhalese DaEuk, 

Fata Purgairix, Calharodu 

"Haec Faba exsiccatnr & ex cadera pul vis confidtar qoi cum Lucie Cocos . ant 
Jusculo assumptus* lenisstme pixrgat 8c d clone m mitigat in Catica, S to mao hum etiam 8c 
Viscera juvut/ 

Kktarodn, Cfitoria ternatco L- 

r ' Poly podium Sndicum 

“Ad usum Europaeorum transportatur.- *' 

This is Drynaria quercifolia (L.) J. Sm JS a plant well-known to the old pharmacists. 
Hermann 43 recorded it under the Sinhalese name Eenduru, 

M Balsamina, Momordica, etiam a nonnullis Halicacabus Peregrina, & 
a Cingalens!bus Himdule vocata. 

11 Ex htnc cum Qteo vulgar! Babamum quodd&m eheifur quod in Chirurgfa magui 
usus est tam ad Vnlnera 8c Contusiones, qnatn ad alia Accidentia/ 

The Sinhalese Hondala is AtodeCCii palmate Lam. Hermann 1 : recorded the native 
name for his -l Bryonia zeylanica folio qmnquepartiio. Momordica was a general name for 
Cucurbitaces, and Hermann applied it to the Sinhalese DummeHa H 1 and Karavila 11 ^ he gave 4 * 
ltf Balsuminii scondcns sivc Momordica indica ** for Bryonia laciniosa L,, for which he cited 
the native name Kopalam ; but “ Kopalam " is probably Gopalarcga n CoraUocurpus epigaeus 
Cite. Nalicacahns perogrina is the Sinhalese Penefri, Cardiospcrmum Holieacahum L. Grimm s 
reference is consequently indeterminable, but he perhaps meant Til La-hondala, Trichosanthc$ 
pa (mates Ruxb,, the pounded fruit of w hich is used as an e sternal application, 

“Solatium Hortense A Indicum. 

fcl .Softmum Horietise notissimum esL Alterum quod est pEantu medioexiter alta frnetas 
profert parvos, rotundos, rubros sicut Alkekengi condusos. Apud fncolas roaxmo pretio habetur 
atque ipsi vires easdem qnas nos Alkekengi, adscribunt." 

The second of these is probably Physa ungulate L. H recorded by Hermann, * 7 as 
Solanui 7i ve&icarium indicum, Salamim horiense, now knows as Sotanum nigrum r is a 
common weed of cultivated land, 

'Arum 

Jl Apud nos extraordinane magnum esb Conficiunt exea Farinam Incoln quae pEurimiun 
cos jiiiraL Hinc habemus etiam nostrum Fascut Aronis " 


it. Mo*. 
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Probably refers to Habarala, AtocOsla maerorrhiza Schott Enrmann 1 * * referred Grimm's 
Arum to Kovila, Lusiv spino^a i-our. The latter was Hermann's Arum zcylamcum spinosum , 1 J 
bat it scarcely fits Grimm's state as cut. 

Bryonia. 

hL Prabet nobis Faecal Bryonia t ctsjus praestantia special^ eat, ad Morbos Matricis Sc 
ad Hydrapem/* 

Probably refers to Paxm-kondol, Biu&core a mtiva L, Burtnann^’* attached Grimm's 
note to Hermann's Kopalam, for no apparent reason. 

1 Salsaparilla 

- Duo sunt ipsius Genera quae usui adhibentur, tant unique eoruttdem habenms quantum 
nobis est necesstici, Sc Europaeis commode carere possum us. Bfc 

Hermann gave the description, Convolvulus Zeylankus terrestris flore ampin albo. 
rad tee Sarsaparillaesimili gummosa/' for a plant for which he cited the native name " BLn-tamburu/ r 
The plant was Ipomaea bilaba Forsk,. Mudu-bin-tamburu. Grimm's two kinds may refer to two 
species of Ipomaca. But it is more probable that he had in mind the root of Irumnsu (see 
below) K and China root, both of which we re used for the same diseases as Sarsaparilla originally 
was. True Sarsaparilla is an American species of Smilax, and Burmann ' 1 supposes that Grimm 
referred to two species of Sniilax. Hermann - wrote, re Smilax zcyfaniCG, 14 Fert euim radicem 
a radiculis suis tenuibus sarmeutosi s purgatam Chiuae forma Sc virtute proxlmam, 1 F 

14 Nicotians Tabac 

Grimiu gives four recipes for " Vomitoria 11 t 

44 Radix Am oris a Fortugalensibus Res de Amor voeata. 

^ Plant* haec cst Graminosa quae Longe repit supra terra vel si quid ipsi adjacet cum 
eo convolvitur Sc ascend it. Radix est Aromatica, maxim e cum Carycphillata nostra conveniens 
quoad saporem Sc odarem / 1 

Her man n ■* cited Radix a mods as a Portuguese name for Iramiisu, Hcntidesmus 
indie uh Br, 

11 Calamrniba 1 ' 

+' Copiossixae crescit apud nos 

In the absence of any native name, it is impossible to guess what this plant was. 
Hermann did not refer to any plant as ‘ CaUmintha. ' There is a Ceylon GaUmintha, 
C. umbrosa Death.. but it is an upcoimtry species which would not be met with by Grimm. 

“Mentha Ghonokolb 

4 * Subtilem atqse Camphoretun odorem possidet , * - * T . Tf 

Hermann obtained the name Ghonokolla for a species which he described 4 * as " Mentha 
xeyianica hirsata oamphorata This is, do doubt, the species intended by Grimm. It is 
Adenosma eumphoraium Hk. f., now known as Kmha-gonadsola. 

irf. Tb**nurua ZeyluJtui.p. St. 

*B. Fwr* Bat p. 75 . 

Thnanmi Zejl . P- W. 

5L Tht^ttFUfl Zeytinlrtift, p M, 
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“ Hyssopus. Wclakola. 

Hermann recorded the name We Li kola for several of the plants he collected. One of 
these he described" ■' as “Hys&opus aquaticas repens fotiis crcnatis," and gave the alternative 
name, Wila. Another is described** as 11 Hyssop us zey tunicas departs adore ac saporc Thy mi/' 
On page 51 he described Wila as " Hyssopus zeytanieus tenettus pratensisf and Welakala as 
*' Hyssopus palustris repens folits crcnatis odore Thymic* Linnaeus regarded the second and 
fourth of these as the same, and stated 41 11 Inter plantas pictas habetur, cujus caufis in feme 
Hipparin refert. Folia Gratiolae supra ciqaam/' The third was Centranthera procambens 
Benth., Dutusatutu S. The others were probably all the same species and, Ironi the figure 
referred to by Linnaeus, evidently a Limnophila. 

We have no modem record of the name Welakola. Wila is Bonnaya veronicaefoliu 
Spreng., Amba-wila is Limnophila c onferta Benth.. and Lunuivila is Herpestcs Monnieria 
H- B. K. 

“ Marcubiura- Jackwanassa " 

Linnaeus cites Grimm for this species, Grimm, no doubt, got his name from Hermann 
who described it 4 * as Marrubium zeytanictim odoratam," It is the well-known Yakwanassa, 
Aniwiclei ovata Br. 

“Seiila/* 

“ Componunlur ex ea Ace turn & Orimd Scilliticum.’ 1 
This evidently docs not refer to any Ceylon plant. 

" Rosmarinus." 

"Tan lam ipsius copiam habemus quantum necessitates nostrae postulant . ■* 

If so, it must have been imported. Hermann recorded ■ “ ” Karapindscha, Arbor 
zeylanica svhestris odore Rorismarini." This was Karapincha. Murray a Kaenigii Spreng. 

" Rula," 

The common Rue. Rata graveolens L., is an old introduction into Ceylon, but Grimm's 
reference is not definite enough to be taken as evidence that it was grown in Ceylon at the tin«» 
of his visit. 

“ Sesanium." 

" * * . Usum faiuiliarissimuHi hafcet apud Cingalenses a quibus oleum 

istnd Schinschilti nomen obtinet , . . . . , , _ " 

11 Nymphaea." 

Hermann collected Nympheea Lotus L. and Netumbium speciosum Willd., both of 
which he described as species of A Jymph<ea. Grimm does not give any particulars which would 
indicate which species he had in mind. Burmann attached his medical notes to the 
of these, probably correctly. 


Kl Mill ZeyL, p. 10. 
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"Scibiosi" 

Hermann 5 species of 11 Scabiosa" include Eriocaulon gainquan^ulare L Pfc Hin-kok- 
mota ; i Vedette biflora DC, 3 Btamvillea la lifolia DC. ; Vemonia anlhciminltca WQM, P 
Sanninayan j etc. Grimm's reference is purely general. 

u Art hem i si a " 

Grimm's remarks on this do not show any local knowledge. 

11 Matricaria;** 

The plant which Hermann collected * 1 as Matricaria //ore plena magr\Q t '* was 
Chrysanthemum indicum, a garden plant. 


In addition to the plants already enumerated, which were prescribed tor particular 
diseases, Grimm gave a list of species observed in Ceylon„ either wild or in gardens, which could 
be used medicinally by anyone who had +l the requisite knowledge/ 1 His names are reproduced 
below, with passible interpretations based on the descriptions ot Hermann's Afusceum Zeylnmcum 

** Asclepias n # , , * Wara, Caloiropis gigonlea R. Br.; Knrituia.il, Gyrnnema lactiferum 

R. Br, 3 Bin-nuga. Tylophora asthmatic# W. Se A. 

" Auricula Muris " > * Visuddfxsinti, Evolvuhis alstnoides L. described by Hermann 49 as 

l * Alsine Zeylanica repens auriculce muris folio." 
il Ace/oso r . . . , Acefosa indica Bont.^Napiritta^ Hibiscus furcatas Roxb. p but 

Grimm's plant may have been Hibiscus Sabdariffa L,, of which 
there was a painting in Hermann's collection, <a 
** Aceioselta ” , Oxatis comiculata L. s Hin-embul-embihya, 

p+ Asparagus Sylvester ' Asparagus falcaius L., Hutawariya, 

hh Bardana Minor s . * Bard ana was Burdock. Arctium Lappa : it does not grow in Ceylon, 

111 Basilican * Hermann's Basilicum zeylanicum was Pagostemon Heyneanus Benth 1 

Gan-kollan-koh, 

** Caryophyllus Lfartfm&is* 


Cyst us tf * - * - * Applied by Hermann to Mel&stoma matabathricum L. r Mahabowitiya ; 

and Osbeckia spp, 

Jl Contra ”, - * * - Vemonia cinema Less., Monara-Kudumhiya, described by Hermann 1,54 

as Qanyza indica inodora minor; or Vemonia zeylanica Less.. 
Fupula, described by Hermann as Conyara zcyianica odurala* 


11 Ciehoreum ,f k * * Not grown in Ceylon. 

u Colocasia *' * - , . Various species grown in Ceylon* 

11 CurcuiTUB 111 , Kaha. Curcuma Longa L. 

11 Dracimculus Minor 11 ? Fanu-aia, Typhonium trilobatum SchotL 

“ Draconfittm 11 t # . Kidaran, Amttrphophatlns campanulatus SI. 

*' End (via 11 . ... . . Cichoreum Endivia Willd. 


SI HuxZ^L. p.S3, 
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'■ Fiiix, cum maxima parte gencrum ab tsio dependeniitim' - 

*' Foenicalam "... Fennel;— Frxmculum vulgare Gaertn. ; Dewa duru, 5, 

11 Fabo, cuju-s innumcrcc sunt vartce Species" 

*■ Gentianetia" ... Gen/ianeila irtdica Bout was supposed to be a species of Comme, 

Liuaceae. 6 * 


11 Glycyrrhua fl 
s+ Hedera terrestris M 


« Knu: 


Qlmda, Abrus preeatorius L, It is curious that Grimm does not deal 
fully with this well'known medicinal plant, 

Hermann s Hedera ferrestris * 7 was Hydrocotyle Qsiafica L Jp Hin- 
gctukola. 


+T * . # . * 

" Lingua Ccndna ” . P 
(l Lonchitis 11 * ♦ < 

41 Arbore e qua Laeca 
provenit M „ * * . 

,k Laser, e qua Assa 

Fcetida pravenit 11 + 

4 i Malva” , * * * - 


H Myrtus Tndica " p * 


■ fc Nepeta" 

+l Nasturtium" 
i+ Petraseiinum 4 ' m . 
tv Portutaca'* - . * 

h Pimpineita " . * 

*m p er $icaria *' . * 


" Res Solis fi . , - . 

u Selinum 11 - . . , 

** Semper V ivum n * t 


7 Lactuca Heyneana DC lf not collected by Hermann, 

Brymaglossum heterophyllum Chr P1 Masweomu** 

Lonchitis asptra seylantca ^Nephrolepis cordifolia Pr, 

Kepp*iiya^ Croton Qtamaiicus var, la&dferus. 

Whether the Laser of the ancients was Assaicetida is disputed. 
Assafretida is the Sinhalese Feninkayatn. 

TMs may cover various species of Side, Hibiscus, etc- ; hot Hermann 
in fttuSi ZeyT Tfl applied it only to Hibiscus Rasa-sinensis L T 
which he called Waddaghas. 

Hermann’s u Myrtus tndica odore c fW" \s Eugenia spicata hsm^ ; 
he gave T 5 the Sinhalese names Maranda and Hincubuse, of 
which only the former is now known. 


Parsley. Petrosehnum sativum Hoffm., Assamodagam S. 

Porta laca quadrsfida L.. recorded by Hermann 7 * as Hingheda 
( « Hingendadcola) \ or Portulaca aleracea L. t Gouda-kola. 

Aniseed, PimptneOa Anisum L. n not grown in Ceylon, 

Hermann 73 gave 11 Polygonum Indicam minus ” for Alternant hem 
triandra Lam,, Mukucit-wenna ; it is 11 Permcarim folio 
repens * of Commelinns. 

Sundew ■ Watessa, Drosera Burmanni Vahl; Kandule$sa 1 Drosera 
Tndica L. 

? Caraway; 

Hermann r * recorded ** Sedum Zeylanicum spicaium iuteum 
majusf and 14 Sedum spicatum maximum indicum, n but it is 
not known what he meant. 
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** Triorchis Trifolia, " 

4 * FerAena Bontii" - . . Verbena 1 indica Bontii is given by Hermim 75 as Karal-hebo : the 

plants he had under that name were Welkaral-heba, PupaHa 
utropurpUrca Moq,, and Gas-karal -heba r Achyranthcs 
aspera L. 

14 Veronica Bontii'" * . . The only fc+ Veronica " listed by Hermann 7 * is Dysophylla auri* 

cularia Bl__ Hemanilla. 

11 Urticae varia genera." . Hermann 7 7 described as Urtica, W a p i m htKy n Tragia involu- 

crata L, ; and Fteuryc 1 inierrupta Gaud., with the native name 
Wattukahambiliya, 

The medicinal uses of some of the plants in the foregoing list were recorded by Hermann. 
Of Bin-nuga, he stated, 41 PhthEsids has radices multum prodesse edocti sum us a Cinghalis : unde 
syrup is & decoct Es expectonmtibus adhibemus/' T - Of Visnu-kianti 11 Gharandl notat 
Dysenteriam, cm plurimum confer* planta/' 7 * Ga n-ko!Lm-kola was “ Specific uni in Cephalalgia, 
Gnghali sacculo indunt ac Capiti impontmt/** 0 Hin-bowitiya, Osbeekia aspera BL, "Pulpa 
fmctns usnrpatur ad Lingua vitia. quando scUicet dchisdt, tnflammntiir, & quasi decortU 
catur /'* 1 Panu-ala, which he spells Ranuwala, was derived by him From Fanuwa, 44 Panuwa 
venuktilos notat quoscunque ntceribus inhabits ntes, quos htijus radios snecus enecat/ 1ia Of 
Commelina nudiflora L,, for which he gave the name Diyamencriya, properly that of another 
spedes, he wrote, “Suocus cum lacte vaccmo datus urinaio movet/'* s His note 00 OMnda was 
H Tots plant a dnlrissima est sapore, maxima radix, ex qua succiun Glycyrrhiza vix cedentem 
decoxl; tria aut quatuor gratia cum oleo sesatni stimpta mortem infenmt praesentanem/'** 
Keppitiya,— ifc Hujus radios cortex aromatfcus est & purgativus, Datur antem cum lacte/' » a 
Gas^karal-heba h Achyranthes aspera L .,— Ik Succus cum olei sesami parte anatjea. sum plus curat 
Dysenteriam/' 8 * Of Watessa, Hermann recorded„ H Hujus plants usus at in Europa sic in 
Zeylona decantatus est. Sal hujus plantse specificum est in obstrnctiombus Hepatis, Ltenis ac 
Me$enterii/ P ** 

rt is probable that some of the plants enumerated by Grimm, e. g, EndMa t Lactam, 
Nasturtium, were European plants grown by the Dutch in gardens in Colombo, 

Of the remaining 3 Q pages, little need be said. They deal with the common chemical 
compounds obtained from earths* To the mediaeval pharmacist or alchemist, an 4 “ earth'” was, 
in general r a particular mineral, which, as Grimm states, obtained its name from its place of origin r 
or its colour, or some property, real or imagined. Grimm mentions many of the common 11 earths 1 ' 
of European pharmacy, and then proceeds," 
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u Istae non nobis desuni in Ceylonia, & Iibenttr omnes Hlas supradictas neghgere 
possumus ■ etc aim Term nostra pulchenima pingttis & adstringciis est atque id u I turn Terrae 
Solaris, Lunaris, & pro maxima parle Martialis, in se ccmmixtuin tiabcfc, omnes qua !i fates in ea 
reperiuntur quas ex supradktis eidgere possumus, non solum quoad Chirurgitos sed &l Medici- 
nates nsns. 1 

Grimm described a method of preparing Spiritus Terrae Ceylonicae from Ceylon earth, 
which, at the same distillation, yielded also Sal Volatile Hermeticum and Sal Cent rale Fixttm* 
But he gives no indication of what his Terra Ceylonica was. In his recipes, he prescribes Terra 
Ssgillata Ceylonica, which he does nol refer to in the pages which treat of minerals. And in 
preparing Spirits of Salt he mixes one part of salt with four parts of Terra Nostra Alba Ceylonica, 

The local references axe very few r He states that Martis Minera occurs abundantly in 
Ceylon [Marita Minera qua Terriiorium nostrum abundant issi me refertum esf), and that it is 
enclosed in a large quantity of Spiritus Mundi. He also records that he has collected Marehasito 
Sulphuns, evidently h from his account. Iron Pyrites, in abundance around Colombo, 

Grimm's reputation, as previously stated, rests on the botanical parts of his work. The 
rest of it is, at the present day, tittle more than a source of amusement ; it includes scarcely any 
details of Ceylon natural history worthy of quotation. In presenting this synopsis of Grimm s 
book to the readers of the Ceylon Antiquary, the winter adapts its final paragraph* “ Amiossime 
tamen vos obsecro ut quae vobis nunc offeruntur eadem jdenude atque bene vole [aedpere] 
velitis/- 
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THE INSCRIPTION AT KITSIRIMEWAN 
KELANI VIHARA. 

1, By Simon de Silva, I.R t Gate Mudauyaj*. 

M T article on the Euscrl^oii at Krtsiriraewan Kelani Yihara has called forth a somewhat 
angry rejoinder of considerable length, bristling with learned quotations of doubtful 
relevancy, and abounding, 1 regret to add i in. personalities not qnite becoming a serious 
discussion on a historical question. I have no wish to enter info a personal controversy either 
with my critic or with his collaborator—whose share in the attack, t am not surprised to be told, 
has consisted in the furnishing of -* valuable notes/’ 

WhjJe 1 do not, therefore* propose to notice the sneers and gibes which the article con¬ 
tains in reference to myself, I do most emphatically protest against the doubt which it implies 
as to the veracity of High Priest Dharmarima, a man of the highest character and unquestionably 
the foremost scholar of the day, who has helped even Mr. Bell and Mudaliyar Gunasekara over 
many a stile and many a ditch. 

Apart from the nnjustness of the charge it involves i it is an ungrateful return for the 
substantial assistance which these gentlemen have from time to time received at the hands of the 
High Priest. As regards myself, 1 will only say that my remarks in the first instance were offered 
in no options spirit, but were prompted by a desire to let mueb-needed light into a dark corner of 
Ceylon History, and 1 shall continue the discussion in the same spirit and with calmness. 

I will not pause here to notice the uncalled for and unworthy remarks about H the literary 
handling " of my article. My language may not be as 11 virile M as that of my critic—and I cannot 
say that I regret it— but I hope to make my meaning clear without invoking the aid of 11 English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers. If in the course of the following remarks any words should escape 
me calculated to offend the sensibilities of my critics* I should be heartily sorry. 

Vi I g ammy I a Malta Sami 

It is pleasing to note at the outset—though the fact is somewhat obscured by an 
abundance of matter which bears witness to the writer's wealth of information if it does not 
appreciably help the discussion— that the rejoinder contains important admissions. On the main 
issue Mr. Bell, I am happy to find, is now in agreement with me. 

I wrote s 11 There can be no doubt that the VilgammuJa mentioned in the inscription is 
identical with the Vilgaoimula who translated the Bddhiwmea" 

Mr. Bell has yielded to argument, as a scholar should* and says now that M it may fairly 
be presumed that the Vilgammula Maha Hum of the Kelaniya Inscription and the author of the 
Etn Bodhtwansa were one and the same monk, 1 ' 

This admission also renders Mr r Bell s position with regard to the date of the inscription 
wholly untenable. In his comments on the inscription Mr. Bell and his colleague hazarded the 
conjecture that ^ this inscription must have been antedated — and quite probably by exactly a 
century —the stone mason, through inadvertence, substituting cr ta for nova when engraving the 
date of the Buddhist Era, 1 1 maintained that the theory of inadvertence was unsupported, and that 
the date in the inscription was not wrong. 
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In bis rejoinder Mr, Bdl concedes that the theory of inadvertence may be open to 
question and. therefore* waives it. lie yet contends that the antedating may be “ disclosed from 
other sound reasons based on proofs inherent in the text itself , 11 How Mr. Bell proposes to 
reconcile hi s argument as to the antedating of the inscription with his admission that VUgammula 
of the Inscription was identical with the Vilgammula of the Bodhiwansa he alone tan explain, lor 
the Sodhiwattsa was written* as all are agreed* about the middle of the 14th century* and that is 
the very period to which the inscrip lion refers. 

These are the main propositions to which I am committed , and Mr. Bell's rejoinder has 
only served to establish theni- Seeing the futility of bis onslaughts on them, he has turned aside 
and expended a great deal of learning in discussing some side issues which do not affect the 
principal question. For instance, he has fastened upon my remark that Al there was no Yilgam- 
mula Thera in the 15th century +< and has devoted pages to an attempt to overthrow it. 

It is contended that the Vilgammula. who wrote the Sannte to the Stiriya Sataka and 
who is referred to in the .Vimutti Sangraha written in the reign of Vikkrama BahuIII* 11 was the 
famous monk who li ved in the 15 til century. 1 ' 

Mow Vikkrama Baku III died in A.C. 1371 and Parakrama Balm ascended the throne in 
1415 AC, Vjmutti Sangraha was written m the 18th year of Vikkrama Bahn III by a pupil of 
Vilgammula Maha Sthawira. A work like Vimuiti Sangraha could cot have been the production 
of a young man. If, therefore, at the time it was written its author was, say, 40 years of age, his 
teacher Vilgammula was probably not less than 55 years. It is surely very unlikely that a man 
who was 55 years of age in 1370 would have been alive in 1415, the year when Parakrama Baku 
VI became King. 

Mr. Bell next challenges my statement that the Vutta Mold was not written during the 
reign of Pardkrama Baku VI* Without entering into a lengthy discussion on the point I will 
mention one Little circumstance that should convince any unprejudiced reader of the soundness of 
my view. 

The Vutta Mdtd is a poem written by a monk called Gatdra, invoking blessings on a King 
called Parakrama Bahu who reigned at Dedigama. The first 17 verses are devoted to a description 
of Dedigaxua, which is culled the chief city and scat of Government of that King. Verses 18 to 30 
contain a eulogy of the King„ whose mother's name is gi ven as Sumitta. ParakramR Bahu VI. 
as is well known, reigned at Kotte which was at the time the most magnificent city in Ceylon. If 
Parakrama Bahu VI was the subject of the poem, is it likely that the poet would have completely 
ignored his capital* Kotte r and invested a comparatively unimportant town in a remote province 
with the importance and dignity of the King's capital 7 

It is also significant that the name of the mother of Parakrama Bahu of the Vutta Mata 
was Sumitta, but the mother of Parakrama Bahu VI was, as is attested by books as well as 
inscriptions, Sunetra Devi. My critics attempt to get over these diffiduties by suggesting that 
Dedigama was probably a sub-capital of Parakrama Bdhu VI and Sumitta an alternative name of 
Sunetra, Arguments such as this can be conveniently urged m support of any theory. There is, 
in fact* not an iota of evidence which goes to show that the King of Dedigama referred to is 
identical with Parakrama Bdhu VI of Kotte, 

1 have abundant evidence that Vutta Mala was not written in the reign of Parakrama 
Bdhu VI, but it is not necessary for my present purpose to discuss that question further. 
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Text ol the Inscription. 

I bow proceed to compare the two readings in important particulars and i 0 examine 
Mr. Bell's rejoinder so far as it relates to them. 

Line 3 P 4 (Bell and Gunasekaras reading,} 
fflmtago sac®®© C&* ©tfg md&f 

II Of the lineage which dwelt at Gangatala Kalambawa/' According to this reading 

Vilganunala Hierarch was 11 of the lineage which dwelt at Gangatala Kalambuwa/ It must strike 
any one as curious that the name of the Uncage should have been omitted and the name given of 
the village where that lineage dwelt. Dharniarama’s reading 15 cS)<J®Sc?crT which T 

interpreted, means ‘ of the lineage of Gangatala Karambawalin/ It is futile to deny that the 
latter is the more rational reading, especially when it is remembered that Gangs tab Karauibawalan 
was the name of the lineage from which VilgammaJa Hierarch had sprung, 

Mr. Bell's remarks on this point are not easy to followand partake somewhat of the nature 
of a quibble. They seem partly to admit the error and partly to justify their reading and 
are as follows :— 

M The editors originally read (as their draft shows) the more tempting 

SBChut decided, may be unwisely, to resolve the heavy sesquipedalian 
into a simpler and intelligible combination of adjective, nonn and verb, Dharmi- 
ruma's version, taking over the long compound from the colophon of the Etv 
Bodhiwanso , has followed the incorrect spelling with maha C instead of the 
sannaka g £0^3 £Sf) of the Inscription . 11 

It is amusing to be told that is a combination of an adjective, 

noun and verb and, when resolved in to its component parts, becomes ssGJsaga Now 

would Mr. Bell be so good as to point out the adjective, noun and verb which form this compound? 
I must confess that I fail to recognize them and I learn for the first time, with no little surprise, 
that there are Sinhalese compounds made up of an adjective, noun and verb. But the most 
extraordinary part of this extraordinary ooteis the assumption that Dharmarama, misled by the 
Bodhtwansa, has spelt with maha C instead of the correct stirmaka £. Fancy Dhanna- 

rama being misled by the printed B6dhiwan&a in his spelling of a word which, as any boy of the 
4th Standard in a Vernacular School would tell you, is a compound of and qi&f and should, 
therefore, be written and not 0£asf as Mr, Bell and his learned colleague would have it. 

line 4, 5 Messrs- Bell and Gunasekara = 

D harms, rama = e 

Mr, Bell says M the wish to bring the epithet of Vilgamuiala Maha There into Line with 
the Eli 1 Bodhiwansa has probably fathered the thought of the reading for are 

indubitably the four Letters on the stone/ 

With all due deference to Mr. Bell, I repeat that the four letters on the stone are not 

but Mr- Bell s reading suffers, besides, from the inherent defect that 

is a word which occurs nowhere in the Sinhalese language. It is unthinkable that, at a time when 
the language was in a state of unusual purity, a word for which there is no respectable authority 
would have been used in an Inscription of a great Vihara, I should be very grateful if Mr + Bell 
or Mudaliyar Gunasekara would kindly name any standard work in which this word is 

to be met with. 
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Line 6—9. BdJ and Gunasckara s version r— 

Ss&tftffissi eSetfcfretf ©a &sf) ©( 5 ®etf:>e€£f ^eo odSc^SM 

6as! QSjiSStSesi C; 0® <p 4 

Translation:—” Which was miuniaincd continuously for ien generations of the lineage 
which originated with King Kitsiri Me and that of his relations. 11 

Dhannarama^ version :—- 

£htf£3c& tftfEco eSg^tS £m ad$tad»©£T rtfsOwT 

i^fttSSBDdieaa <p. 

Translation:— 11 Which had continued lo be in charge of one family of kindred succes¬ 
sion and sacerdotal succession for ten generations since the reign of King Kitsiri Me wan of old." 

The correctness of Dharniaraaia's reading is not seriously questioned by Mr. Bell and 
should appear to any one free from bias to be self-evident. The other readingt according lo 
which the Viliara was maintained by a lineage which originated w ith King Kitsiri Me and that of 
his relations^ is, apart from other considerations, neither plausible nor intelligible. 

Line 24 * 25 . ^Sfisagssf esef S© eEteSi ees»gS gcsBetf 5 »d 03 . 

Translation :— 11 Having had built seven walls round the great bo-tree/' 

Seven walls around a bo-tree would have been a singular spectacle and certain to arrest 
attention, for nowhere else had a bo-tree received so conspicuous a mark of honour, and even the 
most venerated tree in the Island, that at Anuradhapura, had only one wall around it. If, there* 
fore, seven walls had existed around the bo-tree of the Kitsiri Me Kelani Vihara H it is, lo say the 
least, strange that the fact should have found 00 mention in any of the works which describe the 
Vihara, and stranger still that it has not survived in tradition. The walls of the Vihara were re¬ 
built only about 500 years ago, but no remains of any such walls have been discovered. Without 
wasting any more words on the point* 1 give below die High Priest's reading with my translation ; 
and let the reader judge between the two readings : 

iQSt%G&} qfGf's)© s^Seesg© ice©*** esad®?. 

Translation :—“Having built from the foundation an enclosure 79 cubits in circumference 
round the great bo-tree/ 1 

Concluding Remarks. 

The history of this controversy is not without interest. In his Archaeological Reports 
Mr. Bed had propounded the view that Nissanka Alakesvara, who was Prime Minister of Vikkrama 
Bahu III. about the middle of the 14th century, was a Bra vidian from India. This view rested on 
evidence so slender and the AJakesvara family was one of such long-stand tug in the Island that I 
and others refused to accept it. 

The Kitsvnmewan Kelaniya Inscription has since been found to afford evidence con¬ 
clusively fatal to it. The Inscription, which is dated A. B. 1876 (A.C, 1333) (according to Mr. 
Bell s reading A- B. 1867 or A C. 1544) speaks of an AJakesvara who was a descendant in the 
tenth generation from Nissanka Alakesvara of old, Mr. Bell has attempted to explain this away 
by suggesting, in the first place h that the inscription had been antedated by a century. 


1- <joP «Dd 6B| irt mJspMPEi, 
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Here, again, a fresh difficulty confronts him, foi he realizes that, "if the Nissanka 
Alagakkonara of the Kelaniya Inscription was the tenth in the direct line of descent in B. V, 1887. 
the first member of the family must be carried back 300 years earlier, allotting three generations 
to a century ; or t in plainer words, if Nissanka Alakesvara, who admittedly nourished about the 
middle of the 14th century, was a Dravidian and the founder of the family in Ceylon, there 
manifestly could not have been his descendant in the tenth generation in 1444, 

Mr. Bell, therefore, indulges in a bit of uncommonly bold speculation, and interprets the 
words *■ the tenth in succession of the lineage of the great Nissanka Alagakkonara " to mean ** the 
tenth successive member of the Alagakkonara ilk in name {not generation)." 

He seeks confirmation ol this theory in the Saddkarmarafndkara which, he says, records 
that 7 members of this family had lived and died before Pai^krama Bahu VI assumed the 
sovereignty in A. C. 1415, I cannot find any such statement in that work, which mentions only 
one descendant of the lineage of the Prime Minister Alakesvara, and that b Kutnara Alakesvara. 

The other names mentioned in the rejoinder are Vira Alakesvara, Vira Bahu Epa, Vi jay a 
&iha, Taneyasa, Parakrama Bahu Epa, but these were all members of the Mehenavara (not 
Alakesvara) family. The first three were related to Nissanka Alakesvara, but in no sense could 
they be described as “ successive members of the Alagakkonira ilk in name.'* 

This is by no means the last of the difficulties in which Mr. Bell has entangled himself by 
assigning the inscription to the 15th century. Here b another. The inscription was made at the 
instance of a hierarch named Vilgammula of Gangatafa Karambawalan; but there was no 
hierarch of that name in the 15th century. An attempt was, therefore, made to identify the 
Vilgammula of the Vulta mala with the Vilgammuia of the inscription, but wiser counsels have 
prevailed and the attempt abandoned. 

Here for the present I leave the subject, and I may say. without vanity, that 
my position so far has not been shaken by my critics. 


II. By W. F. GUNAWARDHANA, MtlDALTYAJl, 

I make no apology for making my contribution to this discussion if only in acknowledgment of a 
compliment paid to myself by a reference to my name. 

According to Messrs, Bell and Gunasekara (Cey, Aniiq., Voi, I, Part III), the Inscription 
is dated 1887 A,B, — 1344 A,C. According to High Priest Dharmarama's reading, which is put 
forward by Mudaliyar Simon de Silva, (Vol. II, Part III), it is dated A.B. 187d - 1333 A.C. The 
facial difference of date between the two readings is therefore a matter of only 11 years, and if that 
was all, there perhaps would not have been much controversy. 

But Messrs. Bell and Guqasekara, the editors of the Inscription, have advanced a theory 
that the date 1887 A.B, is a mistake for 1987 A.B,, and that the Inscription must be assigned, not 
to the date it bears, but to the reign of Parakrama Bahu VI. a hundred years later. They say 
that two of the historical characters appearing in the Inscription belonged, net to the 14th, hut to 
the 15th century, and they assert that the script and style of the Inscription also belong to the 
latter period, lienee their conclusion that the stone-mason made a bungle of the date. 
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This bangle uuiartunalely extends, not to a single letter or a single figure of notation 
which would have been conceivable, but to a whole word, substituting in place of ift© (nine), the 
word qQ (eight), quite apart from the copy and entirely from the mason 1 * own resources. It, 
therefore, becomes a remarkable case of a slip in stone masonry, rendered still more remarkable 
by the easy acquiescence of those responsible for the record, who saw nothing very much in a 
discrepancy of just a hundred years t and set up the mason's work to perpetuate history. Now let 
us see the grounds on which the contention b put forward. The editors say (Vol. l p 
Part HI) 

» Moreover, in A C. 1343-4, Nissanka Alakesvara or Alagakkbnar had not risen to 

greater^.-_was but starting on hb subsequent brilliant career as Prime Minister to successive 

Kings; and it is he who b referred to in the inscription as the first member of the family," 

The enu of the argument arises from the proposition enunciated in the concluding state¬ 
ment in the above passage. Was Alagakkdnar, the brilliant Prime Minister of historic fame, the 
first member of his family in Ceylon ? The present inscription speaks of the restoration works at 
the Kelaniya temple, and says that they were carried out under the patronage of the noble Minister 
Alagakkooar of the tenth generation in descent from the great Minister Nissanka Alagakkbnar 
come of the distinguished line of Van chi. Not a word here to identify either the original ancestor 
or hb descendant in the tenth generation with any particular person. Only the descendant in the 
tenth generation b the person complimentarily referred to as the patron of the works, and it is 
with him and his generation that the Inscription is associated in point of date. 

Now, who is this Alagakkdnar, this eminent representative of the family in the tenth 
generation ? We find that King Vikrama Batin III ascended the throne in the year 1357 A.C, 
and+ according to our chromdeSi the most striking figure in his reign was Alagakkdtiar the Great, 
already a Prabhurdja or Viceroy, It will be admitted that Viceroyalty b the highest rang of the 
ladder in the service of the State, and that before a person could attain to that eminent position, 
he ought to have served as a trusted servant of the Crown for a considerable part of hb life. 

Is it, therefore K extravagant to suppose that Aiagakkbnir must have served as an ordinary 
Minister for at least twenty years before he became Viceroy ? If the supposition is reasonable, 
then we find that he was easily a Minister thirteen years before, i.e. in 044 A,C. P the date of this 
Inscription. !n that year, according to Ibn Batata's statement stripped of its trappings* the Dbsawa 
or go vernor at Kurunegsda was a Conar, who had lately succeeded his father in office, and whom Ibu 
Baluta took to be the King ; fl and mirabiie dictu k the editors of the present Inscription themselves 
inform us that, in 1344, Alagakkbnar, the Prabhvrd/a , was a young officer of the Crown, but just 
11 starting on his subsequent brilliant career/ 1 

What then is the inevitable conclusion bat that the Alagakkbnar referred to here in 1344 
as the patron of the restoration works at Kehniya, was the same as the Conar of Ibn Batuta and 
the Alagakkdnar who in 1344 was starting on his subsequent brilliant career as Prime Minister to 
successive Kings ? If the conclusion is sound, then it follows that the date of the Inscription as 
borne on its face, is perfectly sound, and that the person referred to as Alagakkbnar of the tenth 
generatioo is the brilliant Prabhurdja of that name. But Mr. Bell may ask where is mention made 
oi the other nine generations 7 To that the answer seems to be that that must be looked for in the 
same pages of the dim past where tins very man's name is enshrouded before he forced his way into 
the pages of history. 

2. Mr. Hell wmixtidM thm! bj Cunur, Ibfi Ermttsi meant K'm4- thai I ht eminent Lr*vdfcT w&aM hnv« 

Mid that ha* th* Eimrf, Cunpi; Uc*Um tbai, wotiM he equal Iq saykig Ihn! ihn King; ceJLed Ktnir 
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Another objection had reference to ViJgammula, Maha Swdmi. The restoration works 
referred to had been earned oat under his direction, and it was contended by the two editors that 
there was no definite mention of such a person at this period, and therefore none could have 
existed. The inference would have been bad in any case ; but Mudaliyar dc Silva pointed out 
that, as a matter of fact, there was definite mention. Thereupon, the objection has been with* 
drawn at least seemingly so (Vol. II, Part III) ; and attention is here called to the matter simply 
to shew how the supports on which the two editors rest their theory disappear one after another. 

Now remain the two epigraphical objections to be considered, It is contended that the 

writing on the Inscription, being small, must belong, not to the 14th, but to the 15th century. It is 
a contention difficult to understand. One would have thought that the size of letters in an inscrip¬ 
tion ought to be regulated, not by its era, but by considerations of space and the quantity of matter 
to he got in. Anyway, it is plain on examination that the script on admitted inscriptions of the 
15th century, which Mr, Bell has recommended for comparison, can, with some difficulty, be read 
by a man oi average education at the present day, while the script on this particular Inscription is 
much harder to read, the form of the letters beluga great deal more archaic. This is a point which 
appeals to the direct evidence of the eyes, and, therefore, admits of no disputation. 

The last objection is on the style. What is meant by style here is the inclusion in an 
inscription of sundry imprecations against disturbers of the endowment, who may be bora by such 
sacrilege as crows and dogs hereafter, and giving the figures of a crow and a dog, to give vividness 
to the possible consequence. It would seem that this style is frequent in inscriptions of the 15lh 
century, from which Mr. Bell draws the conclusion that it cannot occur in one of the 14tli. Of 
course the deduction is logically unsound, unless we assume as a parallel case that a tiling which 
exists today could not have existed yesterday. 

So far, 1 have dealt with the main point of the controversy, and, I think it must be now 
tolerably plain that the Inscription must be assigned to the date it bears on the lace of it, viz. 
A.C, 1344, the first year of Bhuvaneka Bahu IV* 3 

A great many incidental questions have also been raised by Mr. Bell in the course of his 
argument. Though on some of these he conveys a large amount of valuable information, on some 
he would seem to be at fault, it is not correct to say. for instance, that Vanchi, the original home 
of the Alagakkonars, as we now learn from this Inscription, is the same as Ranchi, the ancient 
capita] of Chola, Vanchi was the capital of Chera, a different kingdom ; and as coming from 
Vanchi it would appear that the Alagakkonars were by origin not Cholians, but Cherans, some of 
whom are said to be the Cochins of the present day, 

Kbg Parakratna Bahu VI reigned at FCdtte, and he was the son of a Princess named 
Sunetra Devi. A Parakrama Bahu appears in the Vufla Mate as reigning at Dedigama, and his 
mother's name was Sumitra D^vi, Yet, because the names of the two sovereigns are Identical. 
Mr, Bell assumes that they were one and the same person. That the two capitals were different 
he allows ; but as a similar admission cannot be made in favour of two mothers for the same 
individual. he says that the two royal ladies were one and the same person going by two different 
names. Such speculations cannot surely be proper material for history ! 

In an article on Parakrama Bdhu VI, published in this Magazine (Vol, i. pp. 4S-63), I 
made an attempt to shew how the history of this period, which certainly has been full of difficulties 


ft Cample ftaBkAtiliki and G u data d fill m lmefitjlicuii, nurt*d Sr S£i. Bell m CVy. AntifUOV, Vol, I, p, fci, rooi-nct*. 
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always, might be read by a reasonable mmd, without the aid of violent assumptions and other 
extravagancies of thought, and yet to yields connected view of events in their natural sequence, 
Mr. Bell, who presumably passed that article as an Editor of this Magazine, disagreed with me in 
regard to a date, and took care to say so in a foot-note, quoting his authority which I accept with 
thanks ; but with regard to all the rest of the article, running into some sixteen pages, he allowed 
it to go out to his readers as a sober study in history. 

In the present controversy, however, he. having occasion to refer to it, calls it an ingenious 
romance. Evidently tie has been greatly struck with the new light in which long misunderstood 
history has been presented. This, however, only by the way. Now to resume, Mr, Bell writes :— 
the Mudaliyar (i,e* Mudaliyar Simon de Silva) wishes to persist m his contention that the 
Vutta MdM t does not belong to the reign of Parakrama Balm VI, he must be prepared to fly at 
higher game than the editors of the Kdaniya Inscription, and go in the teeth of internal evidence 
deduced both from that poem and the Tisarp Sandesaya." 

Yet one part of the internal evidence is that the King was the son of Sumatra Dfv( T who 
cannot be converted into a son of Sunetri Devi without a violent assumption ; and the rest of 
the internal evidence consists of a number of names of Buddhist Monks w ho graced the capital of 
Parikrama Bahu of Dedigama just a year or two before his rival, Famkrama Bab u VI, came to 
the throne. No wonder tf these worthies of the Church continued to live in the latter reign. 

The external evidence apparently consists of the opinion of Professor Wtckremasinghe 
that the Vutta Maid was written in the reign of Parakrama Bahu VI, and the opinion of the late 
Ron, Mr. lames de Alwis that the Tisara Sandboy a was produced about the middle of the 15 th 
century^ Mr de Alwis was only a pioneer in the^e researches, doing his best in the little dim light 
available in his day. Professor Wickreniasingbe expressed his opinion at a time when Farakjnioa 
Bahu of Dedsgama had not been thought of as a separate entity, and when his personality and 
fortunes were still confused with those of his suppbnter Paokrama Balm VI. Both these eminent 
scholars, therefore, can well be excused for assigning the two fotms referred to, to the reign of 
Parakrama Bahu VI, which they did according to the best of their lights. 

But now that better light on the subject is available, Mr. Beil has no excuse for perpetuat¬ 
ing the confusion. Although he is in good company, it still remains that Lhe evidence in favour 
of the Vutta Maid or of the Tisam Sandesaya having been produced in the reign of Parakrama 
Bahu VI is nil . Per eontra f the internal evidence is conclusive, that they were both written in the 
reign of Parakrama Bahu of Dedigama, according to all indications the Prince who immediately 
preceded the other. 

In explaining the name Sarogima-Muia* Mr, Eel! set ms to make ou t that the compound 
word SQrdgdma consists in Pali of two single elements $nro {lake}, and samagama (fraternity). 
Mr, Bell has fallen into some confusion here. There is no mmdgama in the case, the two 
elements of the compound being sard (take), and gdnia (village)* the whole meaning lake-village,, 
i.e. village by the lake. 

The translation of the inscription furnished by the two editors is well worth a passing 
notice. There we find that Vilganiinrita Maha Hi mi caused repairs to be effected to the Kit Siri 
Me wan Kelani Vifairaya, which was maintained continuously lor ten generations H of the lineage 
which originated with King Kit Siri M^ and that of his relations/' A lineage originating with a 
King and ,B that of his relations/" is difficult to understand- The meaning of the passage* 
according to the text* seems to be that the Hierarch named caused repairs to be effected to the 
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Viharaya 11 which had come down (with regard to its incumbency) in one Line of succession of 

Kinsmen, agnate (eq<9) and cognate (S^), for ten generations, from the reign of Kirtti Sri 
Meghavama," 

In one place we are informed of seven walls built round the Bo-tree. As the idea is new 
to me, I looked up the text. There, I regret to say. I find no mention of seven walls. Instead, i 
find a single wall of seventy-nine cubits mentioned in language which requires some expert 
knowledge to understand. I give the passage for dearness sake :— 50 ® (ftsf icje'ijS € tfsa 

§© &C e9s* having caused the parapet round the great Bo, (which parapet is) seventy- 

nine cubits (round), to be put up entirely anew.’' Here *53© are the words for seventy- 

nine cubits | and of these words, the translator entirely omits S3© (seventy-nine), and in 

place of the remaining word tftsS (cnbits), the editors have CCf (seven), thus leading to the seven 
walls. 

One more instance. In the version of the text originally published, Akgakkdnar was 
mentioned in the feminine gender and translated to be his wife. In a second and revised version, 
he was restored to the masculine gender, but for some reason which I cannot imagine, he is still 
made, in the translation, to stand for his consort. I have shewn e be where how he has been made 
m one place to be bis own ancestor of the 10th generation hack, and here he is made to appear in 
the role of his own spouse. This is really loo hard ! 

These are some of the peculiarities of this short but interesting translation, on which the 
edilors, however, must be given credit for having done their best. Their article, though marred 
by defects of the kind pointed out, is a valuable contribution to our historical literature, It lias 
already aroused a large amount of interest, and this is bound to lead to very important results. 
They have, therefore, done a valuable service, 

I wish also to mention that, though I have disagreed with these two gentlemen in some 
respects, it does not follow that J am in full agreement with Mudaliyar Simon de Silva either, or 
with High Priest Dharmarama. But between the two translations and the two interpretations. I 
consider those by the latter two scholars as free from serious blunders, as giving so far the test 
idea of the substance of the original, and as having the merit ol fully preserving the historical 
value of the Inscription as a record of the fourteenth century, In regard to essentials, therefore, 
I agree with these two scholars. 


1 Ante by Ed ., ’ C, A. : With their Pape r on 11 Kelani Vihvre tind its /nserip/i’oRs, " and 
the Rejoinder to a Critique thereon, accepted for The Ceylon Antiquary, Mr. H. C P. 
Bell and A. Mendis Gunasekara, Mudaliyar, so far as they are concerned, have dosed connection 
with the subject. 

They write "The generous offer by the Editors of * The Ceylon Antiquury ' to permit 
perusal, prior to publication, of any subsequent contributions by others, in view to inducing possible 
reply, whilst fully appreciated by us, is courteously declined, with most cordial thanks : 
Glid'd it miseros crumbe repel it a magistros.'''] 
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SOME SINHALESE FOLKLORE. 

By J. P. Lewis, C.M.G., C.C.S. (Retired). 


T HE following notes □□ old customs, manners, sayings and other lore of Sinhalese villagers 
of the past were given me by Mr. George Weemk6n p late MudzJiyar of the Wells boda 
Fattu of 1he Matara District, and later a Gamsabhawu President of the Western Province, 
[He is referred to subsequently as the narrator, j 

FOLKLORE. 

As Matara is celebrated for its learning and Kalutara for the salubrity of its 
climate, so that there is a saying— {K&lutara 
upadintat Matara fiiwenfai), which may be Ireely rendered ** Try and be born at Kalutara and 
reared at Matara/" 1 so were Turn pane and the Morowa Korale noted for simpletons. The stock 
of anecdotes illustrating this reputation of the two divisions—both of them on the borders of the 
hid country,—-is almost inexhaustible. Here are two.— 

(1} An Attempt 10 Steal a Well.—A party of men while on a journey* feeling thirsty, 
stopped at a house by the wayside to get something to quench their thirst. The grown-up people 
of the house happened to be away, but a little boy, mistaking it lor the pitcher of water, produced 
for their refreshment a pot full of sweet toddy (felijfa). The tired travellers soon drained the 
pot and went on their way, but they were so struck with the excellence of this pl water ir that they 
took care before leaving to ascertain the exact position of the well from which they supposed it 
had been drawn. In the middle of the night there was a great commotion in the village 
such as is caused by the barking of dogs and the noises of the farm-yard on the arrival of 
strangers. The neighbours carrying torches and armed with weapons of sorts hurried to the 
scene of the disturbance, which was found to be the house by the way-side which had that day 
received the visit of travellers. As they neared it glimpses were caught by some of thieves 
hurriedly retreating into the darkness—enough, however to show that they were no other than 
the visitors of the morning. Further investigation proved that when disturbed they had been 
busily endeavouring to dig up the well from which they supposed that the sweet water, which 
had regaled them during the heat of the day r had been drawn. a There was plenty of evidence 
that this was their intention, for there was the trench dug deep round the well but all unfinished, 
and also coils of very thick rope and the plugo poles, wherewith to carry it away when detached 
from the soil. 

[2} Everyone Has His Double,^Our ancestors, they say, were a contented folk. Their 
wants were few ; paddy-field or chena supplied them with all the food they required. These they 
cultivated themselves and raised both grain and vegetables. The cotton they required for their 
scanty attire they obtained by sowing the contents of a few pods among the miscellaneous cereals 

l- ©-.eatf = To ttr l>onl it Efttutara anil td netted at 

ILiura h lac hut r aS* u man cun d*._T*, 

II. "’They caltIt rfnrgiwJf to RtUytooiy, 
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that occupied tlie greater part of the chenas. The village tank conveniently dried tip just after 
the harvest and thus provided them with plenty of fish for a time. Just before the approach of 

the Konn {their Christmas) a hunt in the neighbouring forest afforded them venison and 
other £ame. 

There was only one thing that made it necessary for them to leave their own country 
and go a travelling, and that was—salt. It was a necessity and it could be obtained at the lewaya 
only t so, but at long intervals, a journey thither was sometimes unavoidable. Between these 
journeys the salt was stored in vessels made of the outer case of the fruit of the water-melon 
(tabu-gedi) which had been properly dried after the removal of the pith, and in this condition 
resembled huge bottles. The kaje or boutique was unknown, for this was at a time before the 
advent of the now nbiquitons Tamfey. The earlier Tamby, by the way, did not keep a shop, 
but was a pedlar, or, as the Sinhalese call him, a trafficker in " the Three and Five " (tuna-pahu) 
by which numerical symbol is meant to denote chillies, salt and such waxes as 1 suppose arc 
not beyond the compass or purchasing power of three or five tuftu or chat lies. 

It happened that the men, then, of a certain village, which may have been in Mcrowa 
Korale or in Tumpane (which would involve a journey either to Hambantofa or to Puttalam}, 
were about to start on one of these periodical pilgrimages in quest of salt. Everything was 
ready for the start, and the only difficulty was the route about which, owing to the long periods 
which elapsed between these journeys, none of them felt very certain. A happy thought, however 
occurred to them. They would get a buffalo which had come on the last /ovu/om-Wrom 
Hambaotota or Puttalam, whichever it was—to their country and was still in the village and 
let * go ahead of their caravan and lead the way- So in this order the caravan started the 
favotam cattle following the guide buffalo which was allowed to wander ahead and select its 
own route, and the sail seekers behind confident in its capacity to select the right one. 

Roads, of course, there were none. Thus they wandered up hill and down dale until 
dusk, when a halt was made not far from a gamma na or group of houses. The cattle were 
relieved of their loads and tethered, and the men buskd themselves in making fires and drawing 
water for the evening meal. Meanwhile, some village urchins, attracted by the new arrivals 
made their appearance and straightway ran off "to lisp their sires' return" to their mothers 
for "Eka wage yrtd katana neddae '*-» Where are there not people who are alike in' 
feature ? " The women did not keep this saying in mind either, for they very soon treated the 

strangers not as if they were their husbands' doubles, but as If they were their husbands, in 
propria persona. 

[Note.—I am bound to say thal this story does not seem to be intended so much to be 
an illustration of the stupidity of Morowa Korale or Tumpane bumpkins as to he a satire on the 
easy morals of the primitive villager of both sexes. The women, though they might have called 
to mind this saying and so exercised seme caution, ignored it and did not see double or rslher 
doubles at a critical moment. As to the conduct of the men. simplicity is hardly the word one 
would select in describing its chief characteristic. Perhaps it is Ihe children who are held up 
to ridicule. They should not have been deceived even in the dusk,] 

Perhaps some of the readers of the Ceylon Antiquary can contribute more cf these 
“ Gotham ,p stories If they are so abundant 

I am also indebted to Mr, Weerakon lor the following : _ 


3- ol carriage oxen EsUlra wllh xwfthacdlw. 
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LEGENDS OF PLACES, 

The section of hblc-Lind that now constitutes the of Nuwsr 2 Fliya was 

almost terra incognita until the advent of the Englishman. The site of the present town at any 
rate most have been unknown, for no mention of it or of any spot presenting its peculiar features 
is made anywhere in ancient Sinhalese literature. Nor have any mins of religious or secular 
buildings been found there. The lower ranges of these mountains, however, teem with legends 
that carry us back to remote ages. The Talagala Oya divides the Pattn of Kotmale {Uda and 
Pallc Kotraalc and Palle Bulaigaraa) from that of Waiapane. But while the former Fattu is one 
of the healthiest in the Islan d, the latter had such a bad reputation on account of its arid climate 
that, under the ancient sovereigns, it was a sort of Siberia to which obnoxious persons and 
offenders of all sorts were banished to die. 

Sita Eliya is named after the beautiful consort of Rama, who was hidden here by her 
ravisher. Havana. King of Ceylon, Ravana Kc^t {Great Basses) at Kirinda, in the Hambantota 
District, was RAvana's strongholds After Rama had besieged Ravana for twelve years, finally 
killing him In battle, he carried Siti back to his dominions, from a place called Uda Rekc{ipe. 
The explanation of this name is that some great personage, probably a king, kept watch here for 
game for a pqya, thus reka-h tfiya-peya. * 

Another king, fleeing for his life and in disguise, was denied shelter at WeUagiriya by some 
inhospitable person. But the churlishness of this person cost him his life, and, moreover, brought 
him to a dreadful death, for he was condemned to be choked with sand, which is plentiful (here. 
Hence the name—swf/ff means "sand " and giriya , 11 throat." 

Hanguranketa is - the field of hidden gold," Some say that the field was dedicated to 
the priesthood and hence the name Strangely enough, it is still widely believed that the founder 
of a well-known Low-country Sinhalese family who had bought the surrounding land found 
buried treasure there, and this started the affluence which it has since enjoyed. 

The inhabited portion of ancient Kotmale must have been a comparatively small area, 
and the rest of it—as far as Siripada Adawiya or Adam's Peak—must have been primeval 
forest. It is now tea estates. Tradition credits Kotmale with having been the site of the residence 
in the second century B,C of Gemunu — and troublous times they were that he lived in. No 
one knew anything of him beyond the fact that he was the protege of an ordinary villager, who 
apparently played the part of Laban to his Jacob. It is said elsewhere of Gymunu that he had 
incurred the displeasure of his father and had also quarrelled with his brother. Unlike his 
model, who had only to mind his father-in-law's sheep, ottr Jacob did really work hard in 
paddy-field and distant chena. He also distinguished himself in hunting in the vast forest or in 
fishing in the dangerous river the Mahaweliganga, and was a favourite among the village youths, 
and the village people generally. 

There is a story that one day at a villager's house he was entertained to a frugal mui 
of alussal (broken rice made into a sort of pulp), Being apparently very hungry, he was attack- 
ing the food “ unmethodically, and this attracted the attention of the good woman of the house 
who sttms to have been of a sarcastic turn. 


teKHUTOahef Ebf lubmdrsc-drity, A. A- Ftfem, -Si Folklore N&Uk, j raifrctkon or Ujr 
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“ Son. 1 ' she remarked. *■ you should deal with your food in the same way as the Prince 
Gtmunu would fight the Denialas" <the forces of EJala), 7 

" fo what way ? t " he Inquired. 

« ** ° ( *■** «- “■*»—«- *-* «*. - •. 

" But * 0u s P° te ab ™t fighting,” said lie, “ what about that 7» 

.. Wt7, ***** Cf ***** 0J * ^Cfighdd at a time, our ting should dare to meet the 
combined forces of the enemy at once." 

It « Mid that lift >ugge.tio„ nf . country-won*. jet him thinking „ d „,,intotely ^ 
,ri,d upon* h,m «dh the raft th»t he defeated the formidable army ef Etala. Hi. h«teaa, 
too, vras not forgotten by him and was suitably rewarded. 

P°*««aotr »1 a Kotmaie fondly are »»« heirtaenm-gnld. ailver end ta™. 
1 \T a , ^ gUK - e>i,S to “ I ™» G f m„„„. The ™ m ,o7X£; 

die bcatewal n, the* gift. 1, i. toe ddieafo . J£Z m,L^ “ ‘"" i h 

11 BAN DANE “ OR CHARMS. 

. 0 . - Jr^trry t;s e ,si ,:,r 

Formerly both gods and demon, were amenable to charms, and by their means could 
he induced not merely In perform ertmordhmry feats, but also to retie,, maokiod of every.),, 
d ™ d f cr> ' ““ their help too thus procured, the juggler waa able to turn sand intoTnaar 
pebble, mtornjmes, and to make the atone of. man S o bee grow, blomorn mtd fmctify befo« 
your eyes. All these abnormal powers are ascribed to es&fnrfnm or " eye-charms.' 

Galgama, of Dondru fume, is said to have had as many demons to serve him as slaves 
On account of his unbearable tyranny these unhappy domestic demons formed a pmiect rf drol 
mg him in the sea. Fortunately for him, when nearing the sea, the cool air awoke him a T 
demons then told him that they were oaring him to Mecca for his 
h.€ was satisfied ; and as it waa for him apparently an 

Mecca in this way, he was able to keep the situation well in hZd. mact to ^ t° 

Another tradition credits Wettfwa, also a poet, with having been to Mecca but does not 
explain how he got there. But it is stated that, possibly en route bavins u i <1 1 

the air, he bade his attendant unfurl his talipot umbretta with the result L t M ^ ^ ” 
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Buddhists may resort to gijds or demons lor help. < See the Soka millu-sornnu aultru.) 

There are Gcwulct Yakkn or House Demons, who at one particular house molest the 
inmates, and at another bestow favours on them- In order to propitiate them and avert evil 
from the bouse, their votaries plate apart on a shelf or loft for a while the first spoonful of rice 
or other food before they partake of any of it themselves. 

Once upon a time a kaffundiyu or devil-priest had a malignant she-denton attending on 
his young wife. This demoness,, id the guise ot a maid-servant, used to attend to ill the domestic 
work, pounding rice* fetching wood and water, etc. One day. in the absence of the koffdmliyd^ 
the demoness put down the bundle of firewood *-be was carrying, and pretending lobe in terrible 
pain, complained that; a thorn had struck in her bead while she was collecting the firewood. Her 
unsuspecting mistress extracted it at once, whereupon the demoness at once resumed her devilish 
powers which had been long in abeyance owing to the spell {bondane) put upon her, the secret 
of whieh was known only to the kattandiyd. The demoness, thus released from it, instantly 
pounced on the unfortunate mistress, who happened to be in the family way. and danced a 
demoniac dance around Her making a pajidawo (ball to play with) of the unborn child. This was 
the ghastly spectacle that met the eyes of the husband as, returning from his journey, he crossed 
the stile into his compound, 

This loo. it may be added, was the result of having fora lady help, a domestic demoness 


APPENDIX. 


Unlucky Dayf ,—These are Tuesday. Friday and Saturday. Nothing done on these 
days will be attended with success. Bathing on Tuesdays, Fridays or Sundays is strictly prohibit¬ 
ed. A person who bathes on a Friday or Sunday will never be blessed with sons. If a person 
is taken ill after bathing on a Tuesday, be will not recover or his recovery will be very tedious and 
protracted. 

Omens. —if a person stumbles against something or is interrogated as to his destination 
at the outset of a journey,, he is doomed to meet with disappointment. 

If a person, while consulting a Yedarala about a patient, keeps on digging his toe into Lhe 
ground or scratching his head, the patient will not recover. If the patient is an imaginary one the 
consequences of bad omens to the person who consults the Vedarata will be very serious, witness 
the following :— 

A certain person who liad no faith at all in these omens bad a consultation with a 
VedaraLa about an imaginary patient* The YedarAla, judging from the omens, told the man that 
there was not the slightest hope of the patient's recovery. The man went home in triumph and 
told his friends what he had done. An hour or two afterwards he went into his garden with his 
knife to cot a plantain leaf, As the leaf he wanted to cut was beyond his reach, he threw the 
knife against it. which r on its rebound, came down on his longue {the man happened to have Ills 
mouth open at the time) and cut it through and thus caused his death. 

If yon sneeze through your right nostril some one is speaking well of you, while the 
reverse is the case if you sneeze through the left. 

The howling of dogs at night is supposed to be due to the presence of ghosts or evil 
spirits* whose appearance always frightens dogs. If a dog digs the ground with his paw, it is a 
sure sign that one of the members of the family of the owner will be laid in his grave ere long. 

The cawing of a crow sitting on the house-top announces that a message of good news is 
nigh at hand. 

If a crow entering in at one door of a house flies out at the other* some one in the house 
vrill have to leave it soon. 


if. Or KilUdira. ihei Tim LI form beEistf ICmiti d,. 
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If a cat is seen washing herself 1 a guest will arrive in a lew hours' time. 

Birds of ill-omen are the black crane. : the magpie, 

If a black crane utters its peculiar cry whilst flying over a house at night the inmates 
will hear of the death of a friend or relative at no distant date, fl magpies frequent a house the 
death of some one in the house may be expected ; the same if a magpie utters its shrill cry while 
sitting on the withered branch of a tree in front of a house , 1 

Folk-phraseology as to Small-pox.- —Buddhists exerdse a good deal of reserve when 
they speak either of small pox or small-pox patients, Smalhpox is never termed maha leda, the 
usual term for it r but maha ben'kama* A small pox patient Is never spoken of as leda . “the 
patient," but dignified with the title of unndnsg, a term applied to Buddhist priests and those 
holding high office, A patient is said to have conquered, dinuwdi instead of recovered. The 
death of a patient is termed, not marane but apai wima. ,L passing away / 1 (Sf, Thomas's College 
Magazine, 18 S 3 .) 


7, jiy th 9 1 bitftk LTiiJii?, I presume, Ik mumi ttu.- Jta4a ielbta gf tlio Srabalcn 1 . &gv my iwtct gq ‘FoiiWu 0 : Au.tiisiJ 
among BlldsalM and Tunula," Cty, Yal. 11, PL lr, pp .'21&-Q. J. P. L- 

h , PoftoEl- Irtssn the majepifi, reftiffmifid by e Tv" SiBhftlrM 1 buffi nor tHM-n r4ke4 tg -uth [ueSifi formalin m m 
EftgJnad wtafife hnve 

■' One Car iOiTow. 

Tcio for mirtii 
Thr« l&r n WJjdifinS- 
Fbiu lor a tarth," 

Qii^ry, — 1 5 it the same- mn.^T*if I reifict la any that 1 do not fcao^r wbritasr iba ilarpie al Europe 1 &Linti La lb* 
liopifiAl Bint Of Ddf. i bfiVd never + r cn eft? Ltt Cfirkft. id f-nr (U L raft r*coH«et. $. P L, 
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THE JESUITS IN CEYLON. 

IN THE XVI AND XVII CENTURIES. 

By the Rev, S, G. Perera^ sj. 
fContinued from VoI m IU t Pt, I, Page 35J. 


VL 

THE MISSION OF JAFNAFATAO^ 1623-1650, 


T HE Catholic Church in Jaffna has a long and eventful history 1 * * - going back to the early 
days of the Portuguese conquests; and the Missionaries of the Order of Sh Francis 
rightly claim the honour, as they bore the perils of planting the Chris ban faith in the 
Northern peninsula. 

It is true that St Frauds Xavier was brought iu frequent contact with Jaffna affairs, and 
even played therein a role which has disconcerted some writers, but the efforts of the great 
missionary Saint were frustrated in the fashion already described, 151 

Since his time the Society of Jesus played no part in the toilsome apostolate of Northern 
Ceylon till the end of 1622, when the pioneer work was fairly over, and the establishment of 
Portuguese mJe held the door open to Portuguese Missionaries, Nevertheless, some writers 15 ’ 
credited the Jesuits with a Mission in Jaifnapatam before that date, but this statement finds no 
support from the records of the Society. 

Jaffna, Trincomalee, and Batticaloa. are indeed mentioned 1 as part of the missionary 
field entrusted to Ihe Jesuits in 1602 r but no steps were taken, either at that time or at any other 
prior to 1622. to evangelise those parts of the island : and it is probably the presence and Labours 
of the Jesuits in Mannar that misled these writers into the belief that the Jesuits were in Jaffna 
before 1622. 

Father Melchior Nunez, who visited 1 Ceylon in 1566- hn^ left the fallowing 
impressions on record : 1 ' 7 


Of. Fjni Bepurt o-l the VLtinrnU ipattollc pf Jaffna Jvt the fear UHL iMadras, ltiSlp Tba Flnl Centenary tithe 
Dedication of tbe JUfrm Cashed nil: tranalattd hum the Stall by John Hear? WiitebroU, (Coifinibti. I«S>4 
155. Ctyi*« JtaMtawWft T h W. t&tZL 

15* OootUimt- ix Cfjffair, p. sail. laji that* JoaciL AuUxht 4# Cmadrui. vxomptmtA D*a OomUctia# 

W JiJTDA fcn li®. Bat ilo OduLd, who mtulicm* ttiH fiinhop nad the *ran fcf4 who win with D,. Conilantine. dwi4t liiiihkD 

* fi T Jetmtft (/. C E. E. 1a $. &0, pp. 1P3,198-1 tV Canto na jhci him l Antoni* de CaadroEl a* on* a! the theologian g aujpiEIOScd To 
th<* Canard held Is Goa lo diacuw whdhn \i wu IawEllS to mil thi too*fa rdk token id JafTo^UUbe tinaefFeflP. fft- r p T 51JJ 
CuurUh^f DMW another Jewell, John 3Jw,oDita a u tming proceeded, to Jiifffca in ifaci tMno of Braiwnca. {?■ 136j. again: " ta Ftra 
tela LOmpasnU UJan quite olore dnm (adtm iomUtft 0,e. Mannr and JaJ?na< iMcnt k P. Antoine de Qmuirw Fn - 

HnrinC k* PF. Enrique*. Xt*tkiia n OtfU*. &mt£r*l. JVrrr, r t la RftrtctlffV# Gv*w i^r«n, fi ffoei" tp. 139*, In W2. ntfLfb. 
Fr. Bni=a.vMtnri d'Abreo la uid Eo hnv« gOcaUi Jaffna and died ike*. He wu followed by Fr. Jo*o Marta, and PbrO nt-beHu. 
wbOhteiiaidto bavaboeh entralid with ft IciJutaa tad a Cutle^ in Jaffna (f&. AJIthLi ti Erom & MSI copy ortbc Coaijifirifl 
r printed ropy where dr One^raa Li probably dearribiiiE wbn! took MAM 7 wM*lAteV t Tfawn ii »ma mi^hc ibont 

Fr. iTAbrcs. for hed:d not diosn JhJCdi. bat woi Doctor o! Kegapalam in ICtSl and wu al San Them* ia LClft, Bee, 

, p ll. When fibodei vhtt*d Jann* In 1623 ihere ware no Tewnila tlirre, Ue *iyi they came to Jaffna Id ihe EoSJcwiug tmi 
I' nmrf i cl JtfLuiOtiJ F. A ■ lie Mrici. (LHIe r IfcAW. p, so, 

l&i, €c&m AnMfvarpAl.pL* 

I5fl. An L p. 226, u it j and Flat* XIII. 

1ST. Tbj itft li nouwbil otwcora md 1 indiout, wiihlnhrsuckatsi H* ps"a?e3 wbsicb ilVtif dADbtfy] mniUag 1 
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Jafanapatao 

Having spoken of the Fishery, J must not omit to say something about Jafanapatao, 
The Viceroy Dom Constantino went there and captured the country ; four thousand or 
more were made Christians, 3 ^ * but peace was afterwards made without the least regard to the 
converts. These Christians are still la Jafanapatad. and are in every respect as pagan as those 
who were not baptised. This seems a -‘good) reason to complete the conquest of that country 
with some good title otgu jusio titttlo) which will not foe wanting; and (thus) those 
Christians will foe preserved and the whole island can be converted, aud we shall be able to place 
therein ail Hie Christians of the Fishery 1 and also the Portuguese of Negapata5» and many 
others who live in Ben gala and other places, among pagans, compelled to do so fey their poverty, 

Ceil ae 

The island of lafanapatao is conoected with Ceilao, in the interior of which f latter) they 
have begun to make converts in many places fc [feul there is little progress (m) Trioquimalech (and) 
Baticalou. In Cota the king of Ceda-5 (and* the king of Candia embraced Christianity with many 
of their people, but none of Uitse things fared well.] I do not know whether it is because the 
climate inclines them to evil, and the inhabitants following their natural inclinations do not 
deserve to be enlightened r or because till now they have not made use of the means necessary 
for the conversion of that country. The most convenient means seem to be the conquest of 
the kingdom of Mad tine, if this can be done with right+ for we have heard on the other hand that 
Madime on his side according to the agreement which existed between the old king of 

Ceilad and the said Madune his brother, [and that the said Madunc several times asked for 
justice and a flair) hearing], 

Now it may wed be that it is because the cause oi the king of CeLLao is not quite just 
that God Our Lord did not give him the victory, [If the king of Ceilao be restored to his 
kingdom, and the kingdom of Maduiie subdued! the Kin^ of Candia, being already a Christian 
with some of the chief persons of his kingdom, seeing the good turn of affairs, they will unite 
like good Christians, or go against him (?) L ] In whatever way these tilings be dene, the greater 
part of the island will become Christian. Id this way it does not appear to be difficult to 
accomplish the conversion of those of Hatecalott and Triqutnamalech and lafanapatad. Since 
there are Christians there already we ought to endeavour to look after and instruct them, [and if 
the king do not allow us to do this, or if there be more just grounds for proceeding against him, 
war will have to be made, if it be possible to do so] - ! * 1 

These proposals only expressed the hopes and convictions of a Missionary on fire with 
zeal for conversions, who unburdened his impressions freely to a private correspondent. It is 
needless, therefore t to say that his views did not iu any way affect the policy of the Portuguese. 

The conquest of Jaffna, which took place more Lhan half a century later, wa$ due to 
the dread of the Hollanders rather than to any solicitude for the spiritual welfare of the converts 
of Don Constantine, These converts, however, were not neglected, for the Franciscan 
Missionaries were gifted with more apostolic hardihood than could be damped by any obstacle, 
great or small, fhey penetrated into the kingdom of Jaflpa and were labouring 3 l! - with no ^mali 
success before Portuguese authority was established, 


JC-a M The BJilwpoi Oftchia, with lb« deputy Pfov- 0 * 1*1 of $i, Francks, ohd mmn tn&Ti 0 ( la !i Order* wtih lint leal thal 
tfacy alwayi had lor the ot qui rclLsn.cn. and iBore&M of our family Catholic faith he [jin to oapTEft Erume naliyrs audio 

laAptlae with lore and charity' Da Ceuta (X C, a. £. 4. S p, ISJ), FirgllMXQ rL en.*Ll 5 f in tW* "cat of Ifee CO uw t 

ai Tlj * i nm rr&nicn " (p. IGS), Wbether it w*j or n&t, t *rr rt dll pnl to L fcj e sword d u 11 a g- The ? i *1 0 ^ 11 B1 
ISfr. Forthelonns of th* peace tea fbp h ]flJ> Dei JarHo. faowet 1 **-, tay* that one ofthe esadiuont wat 2 
fertil print autundf Ml Vuttttf. qu I awfiff m r n *drr ChrttitiZ affli iff* iMnait Hare M*/or ir; f incl a-r fo/* d t :■ fiw A Btitffto 
OftmUfttW. su F f£r flbifolertf fr4™ t r Vol. I, U*, [1»CIlup- Til* 

l$0. Thi= was oes of the f avonri t* plan* Of t b e Fori tig ti e t- hut j 1 oever inert ad eU. 

Ifi], Cochin, 20 lanuwy, 1546, 
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The circumstances that led to and accompanied; the conquest of Jaffna are nan a led by 
historians, 1 ** and call for no recital here. The incidental referen ces found in the Jesuit letters 
of this period have a pitiful interest and augured ill for the new conquest, as the Missionaries 
were themselves to feel keenly enough in the years to eome. 

Thc Jesuit Chaplain, who accompanied the invading forces, informs us that in the 
various encounters the Portuguese put to death a great number of unoffending children, in cold 
blood, on the plea that, if they were allowed to grow up r they would take it into their adult 
heads to avenge their ancestors. 1 ^ The Chaplain was powerless against such logic, and the 
Herod ian Massacre of the Innocents was perpetrated - 

One thing the Chaplain could do: He could secure their baptism ; and this he did. For 
the Portuguese were never loath to permit it: nay, they themselves, on occasion, piously baptised 
the children whom they intended lo massacre. It was characteristic of the Portuguese officials 
that, though ever so anxious to snake converts, and triumphantly to announce the result to 
Portugal when they succeeded, they seldom scrupled to ill-treat and despoil the converts 
afterwards- 

Indeed, the Jesuit historian de Queyroz, himself a Portuguese, did not hesitate to write 
that the atrocities of the Portuguese made the faith they taught baleful to the people. Another 
Chaplain. Father Soeiro r tells of some of these atrocities. When Louis Teixeira was despatched 
to the assistance of the beleaguered Oliveira he was accompanied by Fr, Soeiro, who informed 
the Visitor of the Mission 1 ** that Teixeira committed cruel barbarities on the way ; a sad con¬ 
firmation of what historians tell of his heartless deeds of blood. But these gruesome episodes 
must not be exaggerated beyond their due. 

When the subjugation of Jaffna was finally achieved, and that kingdom became to all 
purposes a province of Portuguese Ceylon, the Authorities had leisure to bethink themselves 
of their responsibilities. To have the Gospel preached to him was the recognised right of every 
subject of the King of Portugal and. consequently, it was the avowed duly to supply the 
Missionaries ; and the Governor and the Bishop of Cochin set about to fulfil the duty of their 
royal master. 

Oliveira threw Jiimsdf heart and soul into the undertaking, lending it all the aid of his 
position p the influence of his personality, and even his private purse. His efforts were crowned 
with unparalleled success- He was, it would seem, a man of as great zeal and kindness as he was 
intrepid in the use of his sword i 1 *and he conducted himself with great deference towards the 
priest^ little suspecting that he was thus leaving a future historian an excuse for calling him 
“priest-ridden to an unusual extent." 

With such support from their countrymen, now become the rulers of the land, the 
Franciscan Missionaries accomplished, on a very large scale, the conversions at which 
they had laboured, not unsuccessfully, without it. So great was the harvest, and the labourers 
so few, that it was determined to call in the Jesuits to partake in the work. 

The offer was made to the Jesuit Provincial of Malabar, who gladly accepted the 
invitation to work in snch a promising field. Father Perm Kebello, a Professor of Theology of 
the College of Cochin, was chosen for the task, and set out, alone it would seem, but armed with 
the following episcopal provisad ol the Bishop of Cochin, dated li Movcmber. 1622. 
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■ Bom Fnei Sebastiad de S r FedrOp by the Grace of God, and of the Holy Church of 
Rome, Bishop of Cochin, of the Council of the King, etc, 

To all to whom these Presents or notice thereof shall come, 

Health in Christ Jesus p Our Lord, 

We make known that, considering Lb at the kingdom of Jafnapatad has great need oi 
Ministers and Preachers of the Word of God, for the conversion of the g entiles, who are now all 
■. ussals of His Majesty : and knowing well, both by experience and sights die care and zeal and 
assiduity with which the Religions of the Society of Jesus labour for the conversion of the 
infidels, the earnestness with which they apply themselves to the study of the language of the 
country in which they are, the ardour with which they catechise the Christians entrusted to their 
care,—a matter in which they far excel ail other Religious in these parts considering, moreover, 
the obligation We stand under of fulfilling Our own duty and that of His Majesty, and placing 
before our eyes the frail that can be gathered in the conversion of the unbelievers of this kingdom, 
and of others with w hich they transact business ; We judged it good for the greater Service of 
God Our Lord, and of His Majesty, and conducive to the propagation of our Holy Catholic 
Faith to ask the Reverend Father Gaspar Fernandez, Provincial of the Southern Province of the 
Society of Jesus, to give Us some Religious, who could undertake the conversion of the gen Liles, 
and the preaching of the Evangelical law in the said kingdom of Jafnapata5 l and other parts of 
the island of Ceylon : 

And the Father Provincial, considering the great service that would be rendered to God 
Qur Lord add to His Majesty, thought it good to name as Superior and labourer in this Mission 
Father Pero Rebel]o h chief Lecturer of the Faculty of Theology in the College of Cochin, a person 
qualified by virtue and learning and exemplary life. 

Wherefore We are pleased to give to the said Father Rebel 10 and to all the Religious who 
will now or hereafter be sent by the said Provincial or bis Successors to the said kingdom of 
Jalnapatao, Fonta das pedras, Triquckmale p and the country of Batecalou, power to build 
churches anew in the said places, and to administer the Sacraments in them to all the Christians, 
to preach and to convert souls, and to fulfil the duties of Our Vicars, as if We were personally 
present. For this purpose We grant Onr powers and authority to the said Father Rebello, and 
to all other Fathers lhat will be appointed to those churches by thm or by the Provincial, or by 
the other Prelates of the Society of Jesus, and entrust them all with the work of preaching the 
Gospel 

Aod to each and all of them We grant, from this time henceforth, by these Presents, all 
Onr authority in spiritual matters, and the power to absolve from all censures whatever, whether 
decreed a Jure or nb ftomine, and from reserved cases ; and in temporal matters, the power to 
punish, reprehend, fine, and imprison all those whom they judge guilty, always keeping before 
their eyes mercy rather than rigor : the power to build churches in Ponta das pedras and in its 
district, in TriqueHemale and in the country of Batecalou, and in the town and forfaleza of 
Japhanapatao, and in all the places, districts and territories of the kingdom, that may be assigned 
to them by the Capitao Mor Philipe de Olivera—for the districts and places which he assigns to 
the said Father RebeUo and to others of the Society of Jesus for the construction of churches and 
the ministry of conversions, We Ourselves appoint and will consider as appointed by tfs, in such 
wise that no Religious of any other Order whatsoever, except those of the Society of Jesus, may 
enter therein. 

We also assign to him the duty of evangelising the said kingdom, and desire the said 
Father Rebello to build churches, and order him to do so, and authorise him to do the same in the 
islands adjacent to Japhanapatao, and for this purpose We grant him all Qnr power and authority, 
notifying the same to the said Sor Philipe de Oliveira, Capital Mor of the fvrfatezQ and kingdom 
of Japhanapatao, and to Our Vicar of the Matriz Balthasar Cetlao, and to their successors. We 
order them to receive and welcome the said Father Pero Rebello* and others of the Society, with 
love and charity, to have every fellowship of love and friendship with them : And that they be 
the more obliged to it. We declare that it will give Us special pleasure and satisfaction if they 
treat the said Fathers as faithful and true friends of Ours. 

Given from this city of Cochin, under Our signature and the seal q( Out Chancellery, on 
this 11 day of November. 

Written by, Pe Conego Anto Teixeira* in the year 1622+ 
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Ft. Rebello, who was received with great kindness, made all arrangements for the new 
Mission. OHveira promised to build the Jesuits a ca&a at his expense ; and three other Jesuits, 
Jeronimos Froes, Petros Joannes, and Caspar Leal, were sent to Jaffna to form the nucleus of 
what was destined to be a vast missionary enterprise. The new Missionaries arrived when the tide 
of conversions was at its flood, and probably witnessed the imposing spectacle 147 oi the baptism 
of Tamil Royalty, 

BEGINNING AND GROWTH Of THE MISSION. 


[t is disappointing to find no letters extant, describing the beginning and growth of the 
Mission. The letters of this period, however, though few and far between, give a pretty fair idea 
oi the progress of the work. 

The kingdom was parcelled out into thirty-four parishes, each with a church and school 
in charge of a Father, Of these, tire Jesuits manned the churches in the interior, while the sea¬ 
board parishes were committed to the care of the Franciscans, Some of these churches were vast 
in size, imposing in structure and well fitted up. 1 ** 

In 1627 the Jesuits had 10 Residences with 40,812 Christians, to be increased two years 
bier into 16 Residences with 50,000 Christians. There were not always priests enough for all the 
Residences, and the presence of rebels' some limes prevented the Missionaries from residing 
continuously. The Wanui district had no church, but a Father visited the scattered Christians 
from tune to time. The shortage of Missionaries obliged them to reduce the number of Residences 
to 12, and there were seldom more than 15 Jesuits at one time hi the Mission, 

In the town of Jaffna there was a school with a higher course of * humanities 1 attended 
by about a score of students. The Superior of the Mission resided in Jaffna in charge of the 
upper school, with another Father to assist in the teaching work, and a Lay Brother for temporal 
affairs ; while a secular priest was employed to look after the lower school. The two Jesuits in 
Jaffna had, moreover, to preach and hear confessions, and to visit the hospital and prisons in 
town. They often exerted their influence in favour of the condemned and saved many an 
unfortunate man from the ' jaws of death ’ ; and when difficulties arose, as was but too frequent 
in Portuguese forts, between the Captains and the Soldiers or between the Captains and the 
Religious of the other Orders, the Jesuits always intervened to restore peace. 

The Jesuit Mission was inaugurated under the most inspiring circumstances, and hopes 
ran high and the prospect gave promise of making Jaffna a Christian land. The zeal and favour 
of Oliveira, the conversion of the higher classes, and the favourable attitude of the populace gave 
the energy of the Missionaries a field white unto harvest; and they soon succeeded in rearing in 
the Jaffna peninsula a Christian community, the like of which they were seldom privileged to see, 

But there are dark spots even in the sun, and the Missionaries perceived that all was not 
so fair as. it seemed. There were those who were but imperfectly instructed., and others baptised 
si ante pedc. and some were occasionally found to have been h converted 1 on motives not free from 
reproach. Such shortcomings were by no means frequent, and were scarcely avoidable consider- 
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ing the spirit of the times and the extent of the movement They were certainly not so general 
as some writers would have us believe. The Jesuit letters which mention these defects leave no 
room for the round statements and other guess-work 1 a of certain writers. 

The Jesuits who felt these misgivings soon set to work to remedy the evih They 
organised regular and systematic courses of instruction on a very extensive scale, and the 
neophytes were thoroughly catechised before and after baptism. Schools for secular instruction 
were attached to every Residence, and catechism classes for the young and the old were held in 
the churches. 

Indeed, religious instruction was so strong a point with the Jesuits that successive 
Bishops of Cochin, even those who did not see eye to eye with the Jesuits in other affairs 
considered it a matter deserving of " honourable mention, " and sometimes went out of their way, 
to declare that the Jesuits excelled their confreres in that work. 

We have, moreover, a very telling testimony on this subject, that of Philip Baldneus 
1 servant of Christ, once in Ceylon/who, open enemy as he was of the 4 * Romish superstition/' 
paid the Jesuits the rare compliment of adopting their methods, He writes : 

« The said Xavier appointed every where teachers called 4 canacappels, 1 in order to teach 
the people and the children Ute first beginnings of religion, such as the Ten Commandments, the 
Creed and Ihc Our Father. The work was carried on with ungrudging energy ; but the pity is 
that many a Romish falsehood was thus taught. 

By and by came the Jesuits, who are in these regions called the Paulites in as much as 
they were sent by Pope Paul III. They have worked most of all, and in their 2eal and prudence 
and tact in teaching the young and attracting the old, they greatly surpassed the Franciscans and 
other religious bodies. And 1 willingly recognise that I liked their method of proceeding, and that 
I have walked in their footsteps in working at the reformation of all churches and schools of 
Manar and Jaffnapatam. as long as their teaching did not clash with our own religion and 
teaching/ 1 1T9 

And elsewhere he says ; 

lfc Here (at Faneteripu) there is a school numbering no less than 600 pupils, whose 
knowledge in the Christian religion is in a highly advanced state. Wonderful to say, the children 
knew already in my time to bring forward good reasons in the defence, and in the answering, of 
objections against the popish errors concerning Purgatory, the Mass, Indulgences and Auricular 
Confession/ 1 
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Verily, these children must have been well instructed indeed to answer the objections of 
a Calvinist divine, and the Missionaries may well be pardoned it they sometimes wrote with 
undisguised pride that the Christian children of Jaffna were 11 the best instructed in the East " 
The Jesuits had translated into Tamil various catechetical works, and Fr. Robert Nobili, the 
veteran Sanskrit scholar and Missionary ol Madura p sent to Jaffna in his de c li nin g years, spent 
some time in composing Tamil books for the edification of the young. 

As a result of these thoroughgoing methods, the Missionaries were able to speak of the 
piety and devotion, the fervour and intelligence of their Christians, " They heard Mass, attended 
the divine offices r and fulfilled their religious duties with exactness and regularity.' It also 
enabled the Jesuits to dispense with the cast-iron rules of Church government which Portuguese 
ecclesiastics introduced into the country. "The Christians are assiduous in attending church, 
whither they come attracted by love rather than by fear, lor they arc not fined if sometimes they 
fail to attend, which is no small sign of their edification and charity." 

It was clear to them that proper instruction of the neophytes and kindness in treating 
them, were far more efficacious means than any other, to make the Christians live up to their 
profession : and one of the Missionaries, writing to the General of the Society, speaks with great 
insistence on the necessity of sending out to the Mission picked men. who eonid be depended upon 
to take pains to learn the language, and to treat the people kindly. 

The Missionary, he tells the General. fc * must treat the people with love and charity, and 
not with too great severity. Our religion^ though sweet, is nevertheless a weight on these people 
accustomed to lead free and dissolute lives according to their own will. If the Father who has to 
lighten the load of his Christians r places heavier weights, hour can he help them and promote their 
good?" 

TROUBLES OF THE MISSIONARIES. 

The Missionaries. however, were not allowed to do their work in peace, for troubles came 
upon them in plenty, from within and without the kingdom, from pagans and Christians,, and—what 
was most galling to them.—from the Portuguese officials themselvos r 

The first of these troubles and their beginning was the terrific cyclone which burst on the 
first Saturday o! Lent* 1627. and raged with unabated fury till late in the afternoon of the next day, 
carrying havoc and destruction all around. Churches and presbyteries, alike with the dwellings 
of the poor and the lowly, suffered heavily, and many Eves were lost- A Jesuit, Fr. Mexia r saved 
himself from a watery grave by climbing a tree and remaining a whole day qn the tree top. 

This heavy visitation shows Oliveira in a most amiable light. His fatherly solicitude for 
the poor and the needy, his care and anxiety for the distressed and the afflicted, display the 
nobility of his character. 

"The kindness shown by Oliveira during this terrible time/’ writes Mr. Pieris, translating 
de Queyroz {529-530) « was in the mouth of everyone. The half naked men and w omen who took 
shelter with them, were provided with clothes by him and his wife from two chests they had while 
their son-imiaw (Manoel de Mesquita) and the soldiers searched out the children who were missiue 
and restored them to their parents. A cask of wine from Portugal was (on Olivers orders) 
emptied in restoring warmth to those who had been chilled by the water - and every suffering soul 
was the subject of their assiduous attention/' [Portuguese Era, II, 144.) 
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Oliveira's example and influence went a long, way to persuade others to second the 
Missionaries in their efforts to relieve the destitute ; and the personal discomforts endured in this 
work of Christian charity brought about his death on 2 2nd March, 1627. 

His death was the beginning of disaster. Indeed, writes Cordara, “ the death of Oliveira 
Showed how important it is to have good men at the head of Provinces During the eight years 
of his government no disturbance occurred in the kingdom, nor did the neighbouring kings molest 
the Portuguese in any way ; for, by an equitable administration of justice, he had endeared hi mself 
to his subjects, and their love and attachment, as much as his armed forces, kept aggression 
at bay." 

Bereft of this support the Missionaries were hardly able to repair the damaged churches 
when a heavier affliction was upon them, for 11 the devil assaulted the Mission with a storm, not of 
water but of fire, that is to say, a rebellion.' 

The General, Constantine de Saa de Noronha, built a fort in Batticaloa to prevent the 
king of Kandy from obtaining supplies and materials of war, 1 • * The King realised well enough 
the significance of the move, and determined to distract the General's attention by spreading false 
rumours of war throughout the kingdom, in order to attack the fort unawares, and to obtain 
possession of it the more easily. 

Alarmed by these false reports Lacarotus de Seiias, the incompetent successor of Oliveira, 
judged it prudent to confine within the fort the Mudaliyars, Aracbies. andother chief men who were 
reported to have instigated the king of Kandy to take action, Seixas, moreover, had not men 
enough to enable him to go out to meet the enemy. Accordingly he concentrated his troops within 
the walls of Jaffna, leaving the rest of the kingdom to its fate, 

These measures set the country in an uproar ; but reassuring letters were received from 
the General, The Jesuit Missionaries stationed in the interior of the kingdom were naturally 
alarmed at the outlook, and determined to take shelter within the fort like the rest of their 
countrymen, 

But the Superior of the Mission took a very hopeful view of the situation, and instructed 
his brethren not to stir from their posts, as all the approaches to the kingdom were safely guarded, 
and there was no reason for fear— nam guac audierat praescribeboi. He rather thought that 
they would be able to keep the town informed of the machinations from their outposts, 
Fr, Mathew Fernandez was on his way to Jaffna when the Superiors letter was put into his hands, 
and. accustomed as he was to prefer the least wishes of his Superior to his owu prudence, at once 
retraced his steps. 

Meanwhile Fr. Bernardine Peed, who was stationed in the frontiers of the kingdom most 
exposed to the enemy, had to flee for his life under cover of night, for the Kandyan forces had 
entered the kingdom unopposed and were upon him. After a perilous flight he reached the 
residence of Fr, Jeionimo Frees, where they were quietly discussing the dangers of the impending 
war when the Kandyans fell upon them by night. There was just time to slip out of the house, 
and the two Missionaries tried to make their escape in the darkness. 
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Fr. Frees was comparatively a young man, and* what was more, knew the country 
thoroughly ; but his companion, enfeebled by three days of flight and ignorant of his bearings, fell 
an easy prey. A hedge stood in his way, and he was overtaken and beheaded. Fr. Froes mean¬ 
while arrived breathless at Jaffna, with Lorn clothing and mangled body, to give the news of the 
invasion. 

The Kandyans set fire to the church and presbytery, and made their way to Mugamale 
[ 7 Nugamale], whither Fr. Fernandez had relumed on his Superior's orders. He was transpierced 
with spears and beheaded, and his Residence reduced to ashes. The invading forces then pur¬ 
sued their victorious way, destroying, plundering, and burning all the churches, and carrying 
away a great quantity of booty. Finally they entrenched themselves under the walls of Jaffna, 
even setting hre to the church of St. Dominic, while Seixas was forced to look helplessly on. 

This state of things lasted i3 days, after which, alarmed by the arrival of the General in 
Batticaloa, they thought it best to retire. This was the opportunity o£ Seixas, who sallied out to 
pursue the retreating foe,killing many, handling others badly, and forcing them to abandon 
their booty, r The Superior. Fr. Petrus Pa ulus God inis c, accompanied the Portuguese and had the 
melancholy satisfaction of coming upon the remains of the murdered Fathers, which were brought 
to Jaffna. 

These two Missionaries are justly reckoned among the martyrs to Obedience. Fr. 
Pecoi 1 r ' belonged to a wealthy and noble Italian family of Etruria, which uo the last century gave 
to the Church the distinguished Pope Leo XIII. He left Rome for Goa in 1602. and worked for 
several years in the Coromandel coast, and was at one time Superior of Mannar. In the beginning 
of his Missionary career he is said to have found great difficulty to master the vernaculars : bu1 F 
by dint of persevering study, he gained such proficiency in Tamil that the Catalogue* of the 
Province usually marked lj collet ling. Malabaragainst his mime. Towards the end of his life he 
was smitten with the desire for martyrdom, and begged his Superiors to put him in a place of 
danger. When the Superiors finally assigned him a post on the frontiers of the kingdom of 
Jaffna, he had a presentiment of his end. He was 49 years of age at the time of his murder. 

“ Older than Fr, Feeci hut not inferior in virtue' was Fr. Mathew Fernandez. 1 - * He 
was born in Cochin and was 64 years old at the Lime of his murder. His learning was ordinary, 
says a frank his Lori an of the Society, but his prudence was so rare, his zeal for souls so ardent, 
that he was held one of the best fitted to work among converts and to win the pagans Lo the fold 
of Christ. After many years labour in the Fishery coast, where he had distinguished himself by 
his devotion to the Para vers, he was transferred to Ceylon. He was stationed at Chllaw and 
Colombo, where for a short time be was Rector of the College. Finally he was sent to Jaffna 
He is marked as 14 tenet Hug. Malabar. M 
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In the midst of these stirring events, the Jesuit Fathers confined in Jaffna spent their 
time to good purpose, studying Tamil under the direction of the Italian Fr, Bruno, who, like his 
countrymen Nobili and Beschi, had acquired a perfect mastery of that language. While they were 
thus engaged they received news of the murder of another Jesuit in a most unexpected quarter 
This was Fr. Francis Barbosa, 171 parish priest of the Cardiva. 

This was a dependency of Jaffna, and the church had been saved from the depredations 
of the Kandyans by the industry of the people. It happened that Fr, Barbosa detected some of 
the servants of his household recUhanded in a shameful deed of lust. Be remonstrated with the 
culprits and administered paternal correction. Whereupon, they flew into a passion, and plotted 
against the life of their Father and pastor. 

Choosing a favourable opportunity, they fell upon him and cut his threat. When the 
news of the crime reached Jaffna the indignant Governor had the youthful criminals arrested and 
brought to Jaffna. They were tried, and condemned to death in spite of the intercession of the 
Fathers. 

When order was at last restored in the country after these disturbances, the Fathers 
were able to return to their stations* But this rebellion had far more disastrous results on the 
work of the Missionaries than on the authority of the Portuguese. 

The hope of freeing themselves from the Portuguese yoke was the prospect which the 
Kandyans held out to the people of Jaffna It was doubtless a powerful temptation to the new 
Christians who could not. in those troublesome days, remain faithful to their religion without being 
subjects of Portugal, Many accordingly threw in their lot with the invaders regardless of the 
consequences, taking in some cases an assurance that their churches would be spared, 

M The Portuguese avenged the injury inflicted on them. writes Cordara, l+ but the blow 
dealt to religion could not be easily repaired. Many of the people, disloyal alike to God and 
King, followed the Kandyans in the hope of ridding themselves ol the Portuguese, and joined them 
in their violent measures against both the State and Religion* The result was that whatever the 
Franciscans and ourselves had done for so many years for the establishment of the true faith in 
these parts, seemed to have been destroyed in a few' days. This thought cruelly tormented the 
ministers of God as well as the representatives of the King, They realised lhat such a critical 
situation could not be easily remedied ; and even if it could, it seemed to them that the fickleness of 
which the people had just given proof did not augur well for the future, for those whose faith had 
proved so weak in time of trial could hardly be trusted 

THE HOLLANDERS, 

But the Missionaries did not let themselves be discouraged by these gloomy reflections, 
and began to rebuild the churches and to bring back the guilty to their duties. This turned out 
to be an easier matter than they had bargained for. 

11 The people themselves begged lor pardon, alleging that they had not denied their faith 
in their hearts, and promising henceforth to be loyal subjects As a consequence the Governor 
dealt leniently with them, letting them olf with a light punishment. The Fathers, on the other 
hand, endeavoured to give them a more solid foundation in Christian doctrine. 1 ' 

They succeeded so well that things went on as well as before. "" The love of revolt had 
become in their case a means ol making greater progress tn the path of salvation, 1 ” writes an 
optimistic Missionary. 

Soon after these events, in 1630* a Portuguese Armada of 12 ships arrived in Jaffna to 
take in provisions for a cruise along the Coromandel coast. The object of the Armada was to seek 
out +J European heretics/” and their search was soon rewarded, for they came upon a ship of the 

17S. BiubfML Franciicu.n, * 1 , a-ppiito SioJaup, Luigis, mj. 1:3. Sac Ti, I^Jy, 1 b> 22 OoecLiit 1&0 S.Tlwwse, J bEfcunj.; 

iagaiB ioiiils. Qfcriir*, ubitoVidiiUf null iribtw t6ttJs qu« de turpltmi Ufilmi Mriternprvhifldertt, p, lb- Cordon 
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Hollanders and gave battle. The vessel was captured, sacked, and burnt, but the Portuguese 
lost heavily. 

They put into Jaffna a second time with 30 Portuguese less and twice that number 
wounded, and 17 captured 11 heretics/' The Portuguese Capitanih had been set on Tire by a 
shot of the enemy 1 and the wounded were mostly those who had suffered from Ihe fire, including 
the Capitao Mor himself. 

11 Some were loathsome with bodies half burnt, and already full of worms ; for they had 
been on sea for six days without the benefit of a surgeon ; others were without arms and legs, 
with half their bodies full of corruption, and on account of the stench no one dared to approach 
them/* 

They were all removed to hospital, and handed over to the care of the Jesuits* 14 one of 
our Lay Brothers taking charge ot the nursing in spite of the nausea 11 The Superior took special 
pains with the wounded, even taking the bold step of borrowing money to supply the necessaries 
which begging had failed to obtain. 

The captured Hollanders were attended to by a 11 neutral Jesuit, the Frenchman, 
Bergnin, who succeeded in winning to the Catholic faith all save the Captain, who T h being a man 
of intelligence, did not fail to understand the truth, but his will was rivetted in heresy, and being 
addicted to good cheer did not think of giving up his obstinacy/" 

It was not long before the favours of Oliveira gave place to a persecution, which 
provoked the bitter complaints of the Missionaries, 

“The oppression which these Christians have to suffer is incredible/’ writes a 
Missionary, “ and is much more than, what the people of Manar suffer. I do not know when we 
shall have redress, but it is certain that, for want of it p the greater pari of the people abandon 
the territory of our Lord the King and go to cultivate and populate the lands of our enemy the 
King of Candia. 

,fc 1 wish I could appear before the pious king of Portugal and represent to him the great 
wrongs which some of his ministers do to his Majesty under the cloak of justice ; for I am sure 
that a King so pious and so desirous of doing good will not tolerate that newly converted 
Christians should find it preferable to be subjects of a pagan king than of his own, on account of 
the officials who govern and despoil them. The trouble which Our Fathers have on tliis 
account Is very great and their Labours arc frustrated aod brought to nought/ 

This persecution was only a foretaste of a worse fate that was in store for the Catholics 
of Jaffna. For after about thirty-five years of strenuous labours the mission of Jaffna, Jesuit as 
well as Franciscan, came to an end, and the Missionaries were driven out of the kingdom when 
the Portuguese lost the fortateza of Jaffna to the Hollanders on 22nd June, 165S. 

The fall of Colombo spelt the downfall of the Portuguese, but they continued to hope 
against odds. 

41 God has permitted the Heretics to capture ^ on the 12th of May, 1656. after a siege of 
nine months, the town and fortress of Colombo, which the Portuguese held in the island of Ceylon. 
The vanquished, who are accused of being very negligent in Us defence,, lose thereby all the trade 
in cinnamon and precious stones, which arc found only in that part of the island. Bui what is 
of far greater Importance and much more to be regretted, Religion loses heavily, for we had there 
a College and a Mission, which kept in a state of piety the natives already converted and daily 
won over more pagans to the Gospel/' 1 * s 

There was, however, some hope left ; for 

lp It is rumoured in Goa, and given as certain, that theZeingaia, who is king of that island, 
is now besieging the conquerors in the same place. The reason is that they did not hand the 
place over to him, as had been agreed upon at the time when they asked his help to capture it. 
They had promised that they would reserve to themselves only the freedom of trade, but they 
kept tlie town altogether and fortified it as strongly as they could. 
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+i On this account that pagan king has asked the Portuguese to join biro in the siege. 
Should this prove successful, the interests of our religion there way revive. What their present 
plan may be is not known ; but one way see In the harbour of Goa a fleet consisting of nine 
^reat ships, the smallest of which Is as Large as the flagship of the Dutch (F Admiral der> Hollandois), 
and fifty galiots* made like galleys, which do belter work than larger ships when there is no 
storm. 

ki These heretics have reduced India to a pitiful state, and its happiness depends, chiefly 
as far as religion is concerned, on the successful issue of Ihis struggle, if they accept the fight at 
all, for it is believed that they will not-" 3 7 7 

Meanwhile the Hollanders maintained a successFtd blockade, and a party of Missionaries, 
who came to Jaffna on their way to China, was compelled to remain seven long months in Jaffna 
awaiting a vessel that could take them over to the continent, and only managed to cross over in 
a 4<: Catamaran consisting of four large pieces of Umber fastened together. It was rather uncom¬ 
fortable, but they had to take it for fear of being captured by the Hollanders. who P it was reported, 
blockaded the ports. The choice of this boat was forced upon them, because with it they could 
easily cross over avoiding the enemy. They finally reached Hegapataffi/' 1 7 * 

The end was but a matter of time, and came after three months of siege „ when the 
hapless Portuguese hoisted the white flag over their Iasi possession in Ceylon. 

The story of the fall of Jaffna is told summarily by historians, though the Portuguese 
held out with the same courage and tenacity that marked the siege of Colombo, and amidst 
sufferings equally pitiful Of the labours of the Missionaries during that frightful time there is 
no record left. 

In commemoration of the capture of Jaffna a Dutch Domino wrote on stone 11 Lapidibus 
et grah'a Dei cepimns hoc /ortacilxum t r ' an inscription more worthy of Calvinistic theology than 
of Ciceronian Latin, wickedly observes de Queyroz. 17 * 1 

But there was truth in the inscription, for it is confessed by the greatest of the Portuguese 
historians that God gave to the heretics what the Portuguese did not deserve to keep. Even 
natural phenomena are said to have presaged the coming fall, for a Jesuit. Fr. Telles, testified on 
oath as follows : l ** 

lfc I, Father Thomas Telles of the Society of Jesus r do certify that, in the year 1657. 
when 1 was in the kingdom of JafanapataS as Vicar of two churches in one of the four Provinces 
of that Kingdom,—to wit, PathiapaH (where everything is sand and no stone is to be found k 
though in parts there L very dense forest, where dwell tigers and elephants),—one Sunday in the 
month of July at midnight, I heard, coming from the direction of the sea, the sound of the 
discharge of three or four cannon, and of a brisk volley of artillery; This was immediately 
followed by a rattling so amaring that it appeared to hurl the house into the air. 

«At that moment the servants of the house and those who were on guard outside, 
according to the custom of the Province, and who in consequence of the heat were sleeping in 
the open ab% came rushing tip the stairs and inquired from me whether l had seen what had 
occurred. On my replying that I had heard the noise but had not beheld the cause thereof, as 
that was already over by the time 1 opened my window, they told me with considerable terror 
that had 1 beheld it* I w ould have been struck senseless ; for, they explained h it was a cloud of 
fire which travelled like a flash of lightning from the direction of Candea, 

“ The following day. the Sacristan, who is there known as Canacapule. informed me 
that several people had beheld the marvel, and that the cloud had dropped numerous stones over a 
distance of two leagues, 1 sent the meyrinho of the church to look for some traces of them, and 
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be returned with two stones, o( which I took one tor myself, which lam now leaving in the hands 
of the Father Joao Cabral. This occurred at a distance of seven leagues from the citadel of 
JufnapataS. one year before the same was lost The which J swear to on the word of a Priest 
this sixteenth day of January, 1666/' 

When the end did come it swept away every sign of the once flourishing Mission. The 
Missionaries shared the fate of their country men, and were shipped off to Batavia 1 treated with 
cruelty during the voyage and subsequent captivity* This expulsion and the advent of the 
Hollanders meant the ruin of the Mission, and the fate of the Catholics of Jaffna must be read 
between the lines of Baldaeus. An aged Jesuit, Calddro. too infirm to move, was Left behind to 
the tender mercies of the Conquerors. 

But, “a few weeks alter the surrender a great number of natives, whom the Hollanders 
enlisted as soldiers, plotted a revolt. The object of the conspiracy was to attack the fort by 
surprise, and to hand it over to the Portuguese. The plot was discovered and the conspirators 
arrested- Tortured under the orders ot Jacob Van der Rhee 4 they confessed their guilt, and 
were done to death, 1 * 1 The soldiers of Van der Rhee dragged the aged Jesuit from his bed, 
under the pretence that he had knowledge of the conspiracy under the seal of Confession E and 
did not denounce it/" 

Baldaeus, wha owns that the poor old Jesuit was entirely guiltless, illustrates the manner 
of his death by a drawing (p. 160.) 

it is told of the venerable Brother Pedro De Basic, that on one occasion he prayed 
earnestly to God to avenge the profaned churches and mined Christians, to which he received 
answer : M Pedro, pray not so, ask not for their chastisement, but pray rather that they may have 
the grace to be converted to the Catholic faith, 111 and the Voice went on to assure him that the 
Hollanders were only an instrument in the hands of God for the punishment of ^Portuguese) 
India, and would, in their time, melt away as salt in the water, 1 

And such indeed it has been. The Portuguese and the Hollanders have passed away, 
but the faith once planted by the Christian Missionaries was kepi alive during the Dutch 
persecution, 1 * 3 to flourish vigorously under British rule, 1 * 4 

fTo be continued,} 
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STATISTICS OF THE JAFFNA MISSION. 


Residence- 
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In 
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In 
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In 
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*■ ■ ■ 
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STATISTICS OF THE JAFFNA MISSION.— Con tin ued< 


RESIDENCE- 

Patboh 

CmsTJAws- 


•p ! 

Na OF CHILDiUtr* 
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22 
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10 
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— 
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30 
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KANDYAN M A RRIA G ES. 


by Edwin Seven. 


B EFORE local legislation affected Kandyan Marriages, the facts necessary to constitute a 
regular marriage were the following: 

The consent of the respective heads of the families, the countenance and sanction of the 
relations on both sides to the union, that the parties must be of the same caste and of equal family 
respectability and rank, and that the degree of relationship between them should be not nearer 
than first cousins, provided that they were children of brother and sister. The children of brothers 
or of sisters were not allowed to intermarry. Marriages could be entered into by young men above 
the age of sixteen, but no restriction in regard to ago was imposed on females, provided the consent 
oI parents or guardians w&& iirst obtained- 

Polygamy, Polyandry and Concubinage were recognised among the Kandyans. A 
husband could bring as many wives as he pleased to his house without the consent of his first wife, 
but the wife could not be compelled to take a second husband, nor could she take one without 
the consent of her husband. As a rule the associated husband was a brother of the first husband, 
and this connection was popular among the Kandyans as the para vent' property, which they were 
jealous should not leave the family, was thus preserved intact in the family. 

Concubinage, if the woman was of the same caste as the man, was of equal force as a legal 
marriage, and the issue were regarded as legitimate. An alliance formed against the wishes of 
parents or guardians, or with one of inferior caste, was not considered lawful and the issue was 
deemed EHegituoate- 

Divorce required no cause or proceedings. The husband could repudiate his w ife at 
pleasure, and the wife could separate herself from her husband if her parents consented without 
any fault on the part of her husband- But if there was fault on the part of the husband, the 
consent of her parents was not necessary lor a separation. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that there was no record or registration kept by seme 
one in authority either of marriages Or divorces ; and in case of Litigation, oral evidence was all that 
could be relied on to establish the status of a person who claimed to be a wife, or to prove the 
paternity of a child. 

It has been said that, under the drcumstances that existed at this time, the morality of the 
Kandyans was that of a poultry yard, and Courts of Law found it well-nigh impossible to decide 
with certainty questions of inheritance when paternity or legitimacy had to be proved. It was 
inevitable that this stale of things could not continue and that legislation would have to be intro¬ 
duced which would place Kandyan marriages on a more satisfactory footing, particularly in regard 
tfl si plurality of spou&es And to divorce. 
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Whether CoYemnient contemplated a change in the law it is diflicnlt to say> but a hagt 
petition was presented to the Governor purporting to come from the Kandyans, in which they prayed 
for legislation based on broad grounds of morality and in accord with Western civilization and 
habits. It is supposed that the petition was got up to please Government, who were reluctant to 
move in the matter until the initiative was taken by the people themselves. 

The result of this Petition and the consequent agitation was the passing of the Ordinance 
13 of 1B59. The main provisions of the Ordinance arc as follows s— 

No future marriage shall be valid unless registered and solemnized in the presence of the 
Registrar of the District nor to which the male party was under 16 years and the female under 12 
years j all eiisling marriages if contracted according to the Jaws, institutions and customs in force 
among the Kandyans were valid ; any marriage during the life of a former husband or wife was 
void except when the parky to the second marriage was divorced or when the first marriage was 
decreed void. The father of a male under 21 years, not being a widower, and of any female, 
under 16 years, not being a widow T or a guardian if tbe father be dead, had authority to consent 
to or forbid marriages. District Courts were empowered to hear divorce cases. No suit for divorce 
could be maintained except on grounds of adultery by wife after marriage, or of adultery by 
husband after marriage accompanied with gross cruelty r or on grounds of complete and continued 
desertion for the space of five years. The. Court could decree dissolution of any existing marriage 
(unless registered) on proof that the parties to the suit mutually consent to the said dissolution- 
Polygamy was made punishable. 

The preamble to (he Ordinance is of great historical importance, and shows the construc¬ 
tion which the Govern men l placed on the Convention of 1815 and Its obligation thereunder. The 
preamble says -— 

** Whereas it was agreed and established by a Convention signed at Kandy r on the second 
day of March in the year of Christ, 1815, that the dominion of the Kandyan Provinces was vested 
in the Sovereign of the British Empire, saving to all classes of people in those Provinces, the safety 
of their persons and properLy with, their civil rights and immunities according to Use laws, institu¬ 
tions, and customs established and In force amongst them, 

“ And saving always also to the British Empire, the inherent right of Government to 
redress grievances, and reform abuses in all instances whatever, particular or general, where such 
interposition shall become necessary, 

' 1 And whereas accordingly, the rights and liabilities of the Kandyans_ (as far as they have 
not been affected by local Ordinances}, have always been adjudicated upon by the Courts of law m 
this island, in accordance with the Jaws, institutions and customs established amongst the 
Kandyans, 

11 And whereas the right reserved as above mentioned to the Sovereign has from time to 
time been exercised by the Sovereign, through the Governors and Councils of this Island, as the 
circumstances of the people have become changed by the influence of a just Government, the spread 
of education, and the extension of commerce, 

11 And whereas the custom of the fCandyans, now considered as the law regulating the 
contract of marriage, permits a man to have more than one living wife, and a woman to have more 
than one Living husband. 

And whereas tins custom is wholly unsuited to the present condition of the Kandyans 
and is In no way sanctioned by their National Religion ; and whereas such custom is a great hard¬ 
ship and oppression to the industrious classes, and the frequent cause of litigation leading to 
murders and other crimes. 
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"* And whereas. Iron the circumstances af cretfl enlioned. the marriage custom of the 
Kandyans is become a grievance and an abuse. wilhin the meaning of the said Convention, and a 
large and influential portion at t)ur Kandyan people have petitioned for the redress and rctorm ot 
the iiame. 

And whereas it is expedient, in order to such redress and reform* that Her Most Gracious 
Majesty should, m accordance with the said Convention, make provision through the Legislature of 
this Island lor the contracting and solemnization ol marriages within the said Provinces and tor 
Registration of such marriages, and for the dissolution of snch marriages, and for other matters 
relating to the same, 

11 Be it therefore enacted, 1 h etc. 

It was expected that the Ordinance would create a great change in the moral outlook of 
those residing in the Kandyan Provinces, and that there would he a cessation of the promiscuous 
alliances that prevailed amongst them. Sir Henry Ward, in his farewell address to the Legislative 
Council, made shortly alter the passing of the Ordinance, said : 

“ The Kandyan Marriage Ordinance originating with the Kandyans themselves, and 
carried out by them, as the Government Agent informs me, with an earnestness and intelligence 
that have never been surpassed, assimilates the institution of mam age m the Central Province to 
the European type, and works a more radical change in the habits of an Oriental people than v, ■ 
eiver or conqueror ever attempted. There is no part of India at the present day where such a 
change could be hnzarded : here it is the act of the peopte themselves, the growth and proof of 
increasing civilization. It is peculiarly gratifying to me, before my departure from the 
have teen enabled to lake, in conjunction with the Executive Council, the first steps presen K_ ) 

the Ordinance for bringing this measure into operation, by proclaiming the first rejystratto 
districts, and appointing the Registrar." 

Now there can be little doubt that the Ordinance by one blow destroyed, or sought to 
destroy, the habits and customs which had grown with the national life of the Kandyans for about 
2,000 years. They were obliged to register theii marriages to ensure their validity; they were 
restricted to one spouse ; and if they wished to separate by divorce, they had to go to a Court of 
Law which could grant a decree only on good valid grounds. 

These provisions were repugnant to Kandyan habits and modes of thought, and, as a 
result, they were persistently ignored. Marriages continued to take place in accordance with 
custom and without registration ; polygamy and polyandry continued, and husband and wife lived 
apart, if so minded, and took to themselves other spouses. 

In the course of a few years the officers of Government stationed in the Kandyan 
Provinces found {so the Queen s Advocate stated when introducing the BiU in Council) that 4/5 of 
the children that were bom after the Ordinance was passed, were bastards. If matters were 
allowed to go on as they existed, a legitimate child would be a rare ovi’s in the Kandyan country. 
There was no alternative but to pass an Ordinance amending the Ordinance of 1SS9, so as to make 
its provisions more in accord with Kandyan morality and Kandyan ideas as to the obligations of 

marriage. __ . 

Sir Hercules Robinson thus refers to the proposed amendment of the Ordinance in his 

address to the Legislative Council i 

** The amendment of the Kandyan Marriage Ordinance is, I fear, unavoidable, I 

«“ "F° rt » •*» *■“* c ““ T * d i~?J5*£u 



things which calls for the early intervention of the Legislature. I >ma um, m 

subject m 1859. Lord Lyttod then Sir E. B. Lytton, addressed to the late Sir Henry Ward die 

following remark 
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■ That the Kandyans should themselves have become weary of their exdting 
license, and should have solicited Jroiu Her Majesty's Government the suppression ol 
customs with which it is usually so difficult and unpopular to interfere, is a dremnsLance 
so unexpectedly gratifying that I can only hope you have not over-estimated the force of 
public opinion among them, which lias invited this interference.' 

■* Experience has, I regret to say, shewn that there was at that lime not only no wide¬ 
spread desire among the Kandyans for the change ; but id many outlying districts, at some 
distance from the central capital, they had never even heard of the proposal until afler the passing 
of the Ordinance No, 13 of tS59, 

“ That measure besides, it is now seen, was in two respects essentially faulty in ils concep¬ 
tion. If it had merely provided for a system of voluntary registration for the future, no harm at 
all events would have been done ; but it went further, and allempttd to regulate the status of all 
existing unions contracted according to the laws, institutions and customs in lorcc amongst the 
Kandyans, and provided, as regards future registered marriages, that they could only be dissolved 
by the tedious and expensive process of a suit for divorce in th c District Courts, tip on grounds 
somewhat similar to those prescribed by ike English law. 

» For such a change the population were wholly unprepared, and the result is slated to be 
that, in the great majority of caw, the law has teen systematically disregarded, whilst m the 
districts, where through official pressure most marriages have been registered, most evil lias been 
done- 

“ I would not, however, propose to repeal the existing law, but merely to amend it by 
providing relief for those who, under the mistaken supposition that they were complying with its 
provisions, have commit led bigamy, and by affording greater facilities for the dissolution of 
registered marriages in cases in which the parties to them are unable from incompatibility of temper 
or any other cause, to live happily together. 

“We must remember that It is hopeless to attempt lo force European usages and opinions 
in regard to such domestic concernznents upon an Eastern people until they arc themselves pre- 
pared for the adoption qI Western views of morality by an actual change of habits, such 
change has, I fear, as yet taken place here, nor can w e hope for any general change for many years 
to come. 

■* Meanwhile it will be a great step in advance, and quite as far as the Kandyans are at 
present prepared to go, if, having ealingukhed polygamy, we can only secure such formal record 
of the formation and dissolution of matrimcitiaJ connections as will do away with a fruitful source 
of uncertainty and litigation as to the rights ol inheritance arising from the difficulty of tracing and 
proving Ln our Courts, after a lapse of yearSi by oral evidence alone, the complications of Kandyan 
alliances. 1 * 

THE PRESENT LAW, 

The amendment w r as effected by Ordinance 3 of 187(h Its main provisions are as 

follows 

Marriages after the Ordinance comes into operation and since the Ordinance 13 of 1859 
was proclaimed shall not be valid unless registered ; marriages contracted, according to the laws 
and customs in force amongst the Kandyans, before the Ordinance 13 of 1859 came into operation ^ 
were declared to be valid and the Provincial Registrars or their Assistants were authorised to 
register them ; the grounds for granting a dissolution of marriage were (1) adultery by the wife 
after marriage ; (2) adultery by ihe husband, coupled with incest or gross cruelty; {3) complete and 
continued desertion for two years; (4) inability to live happily together, of which actual separation 
from bed and board for a year shall be the test; and (5) mutual consent Applications for such 
dissolution were to be made to the Provincial or Assistant Provincial Registrar, in other words the 
Government Agent, or Ills Assistant, When parties to marriages which were declared valid by 
Ordinance 13 of 1859 from ignorance caused marriages to fee registered with other parties without 
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obtaining divorce, such registration was to fee deemed to be a dilution of the previous eating 
marriage and the issue were regarded as legitimate. AU marriages contracted since the Ordinance 
13 of 1859 came into operation, according to the laws aod customs in force in Kandy but cot 
registered, were deemed to be good marriage. Children were legitimatized by the subsequent 
marriage of their parents. Polygamy and Polyandry were made illegal. 

It will be seen that the amendments were important. Registration of marriages is neces¬ 
sary to ensure their validity. This is not an amendment, but a provision Id the old Ordinance 
which has been retained. It was inevitable that registration could not be dispensed w ith, for with- 
out registration there would be no record of marriages, and the fact of marriage would have to be 
established by oral evidence. 

The main object of a reform in the law of marriages was to obtain reliable evidence of 
marriages and the object would be defeated if there was no registration. In all other respects 
the amendments seek to conciliate Kandyan customs and habits. The numerous grounds for 
granting a divorce facilitate dissolution of marriages and place the Kandyan almost in statu quo 
ante Then the provisions legalizing marriages between 18 59 and 1870.—which were not registered 
and legitimatizing the issue of marriages that had been solemnized according to the laws and 
customs of the Kandyans before 1859 where the parties afterwards contracted other alliances 
whkh were registered under the Ordinance of 1859,- minimized the evils which resulted from the 
working of this Ordinance. 

The law that exists now is that which is to be found in the Ordinance of 1870, Parents, 
though they know what the result of non registration of marriages would be. still allow their young 
daughters to live with young men as a preliminary to marriage, ff they are suited to each other 
the marriage is registered. If not, they separate and contract other alliances. 

There are two kinds of marriage in the Kandyan Provinces : Marriages in Binna and 


Diga. 

Binna marriage is a contract by which the husband lives la the house of the wife and is 
supported by her. A Mona marriage is of rare occurrence and takes place only where the 

is in affluent circumstances and has few or no brothers, II there are many daughters and the 

parents desire that one of them should Uve with her husband in their house, it is generally the 

youngest daughter that is selected. The others are probably all mamed w hen the parents begin 
to realize that they would wish to have one daughter to look after them and master to them m 
their old age. and thus it comes about that the selection is not made when the parents are young 

and require no assistance. 

In a Diga marriage the husband brings his wife to his own house. 

The consequences, in regard to legal rights, of the two kinds of marriage are not the same. 
The wives in the one case obtain rights of inheritance, and in the other they are deprived o «« 

rights. ,, 

In Binna marriages the wife inherits the paternal property equally with her brothers, 
she has any. or otherwise solely. In I*. -triage the wife forfeits her inheritance. Hus is the 

general rule. 

But if the lather contracts more than one murntp iuid the daughter who =mu m 
niaa b, a sole isaue oi our of these °r » the other issues axe also daufihters rnamed ,u 

Df^o, sheor they succeed to half their father s estate, the issue of the -stood -mag. ot the 
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father taking the other half. Or if the Bigo marred daughter maintains an intimate connection 
with the father's house, or returns with the husband and settles In Bintm, or marries a second 
husband in Bmna, she shares with the other heirs the inheritance. 

There are other exceptions to the general rule, but as this ss not a legal treatise they are 
not referred lo + The rule that daughters who marry in Diga forfeit their inheritance is a very 
salutary one, and there is little doubt that it is in consequence of the exclusion of some of the 
children from their right to inherit that we have not the minute division of property that prevails 
in the Maritime Provinces. An adaptation of the Kandyan rule and Its adoption in the Provinces 
where the rule of inheritance is under the Ordinance 15 of 1-876 will lend to put a stop to the 
infinitesimal division of property. 

The rights of parents to their children's Estate, the rights of children to their mother's 
Estate, the rights of the spouses to the Estate of their deceased spouses, are all questions which 
result from marriage, but are too technical to create interest in those unconnected with the legal 
profession and are, therefore, not dealt with. But there is one right that must be referred to as it 
is opposed to the other laws prevailing in the Islands and is disapproved by those who look with 
disfavour on intercourse not based on marriage. 

The Kandyan law recognises the right of illegitimate children to the acquired property of 
the father. A self-made man or one with a command of ready money generally leaves at his 
death considerable property which he has purchased. The illegitimate child, if there is iso 
legitimate issue, inherits all this property, and, if there are legitimate children, shares with them 
the property acquired by the father. 

The rule applies also to property that may have come to him by Gift, though it be 
ancestral property, as in the eyes of the law all property that is not inherited is acquired. I am 
not disposed to agree that this is Kandyan Jaw, but the Supreme Court for the fast fifty or sixty 
years or more has decided in this sense- The text books give no countenance to this view : 

Armour says : 11 In some cases the illegitimate children are even competent to inherit thezr 
father's purchased lands, a.s well as goods and chattels. Thus, if a man of high caste co-habited 
with a woman of inferior caste or inferior family rank and maintained that woman in his own 
house, and was attended and assisted by her until Ids demise, then in case that man died intestate 
and left not a widow who had been lawfully wedded to him. and left not legitimate issue, his Landed 
property, which lie had acquired by purchase, will devolve to his illegitimate issue t the child or 
children of the said woman of low.caste or inferior family rank/ 1 

It will be seen that the right of an illegitimate son to succeed to his father's acquired 
property is contingent on many events:— 

(1) his mother must have been maintained by his father in bis own house. 

(2J it was incumbent on her to have attended on him and assisted him. 

(3) there should be no legitimate issue, 

(4) nor wife to whom he was married. 

These conditions ought to be present before the illegitimate son could succeed to his 
father's property H and even then the property ought to be his purchased property only and not 
acquired by him, say by gift, 

Sawcr Lays down the law as follows : " But the issue of the low-caste wife can inherit the 
lands acquired by their father whether by purchase or by gift from strangers." 
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The conditions laid down by Armour do not find a place in Sawer, but at the same time 
Sawer does not sanction the broad rules laid down by the Supreme Court and referred to by me 
above. 

The Niti Nighanduwa (p. 71} has the following: " If the father dies leaving legitimate and 
illegitimate children, his ancestral lands and movable property will be inherited by the legitimate 
children, and the illegitimate children will receive a suitable portion of the buds purchased or 
acquired in any other manner." 

Note, it is only a suitable portion that the illegitimate son gets, not the same portion as 
the legitimate issue. Marshal takes over Sawer's views. 

This question ought to be brought up before the Supreme Court again. The lax views 
held before the Ordinance of I8» came into operation as regards concubinage and the rights of 
illegitimate children ought not to be tolerated now. 

As I stated before, the law relating to Kandyan marriages has not been altered since 
1870 . Perhaps the time has come for some change that will make the Kandyans realize that 
marriage is a sacred function, that wives have to be treated with respect and consideration, and 
that they cannot be sent away at the whim of the husband, On the other hand, wives must be 
taught loyalty to their husbands, and that marriage is a life Jong engagement. 

Any alteration, however, in the law must not be hastily arrived at. The Kandyans of 
evcr y province must be consulted, and such changes introduced as will meet with universal 

approval. 
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jglofes & Queries. 


WHO WAS DUTUGEMUNU’S QUEEN? 

By A. H* Mutnasingke, 


I SHALL be very greatly obliged if any reader of The Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register 
will let me know the name and parentage of the Queen of King Diitugemiinn, quoting the title! 
chapter and page of any book where the required information can be found. We all know 
that King Dutugeznunu had a son r 11 Prince SaJli y a by name, who married a girl of low birth and 
thus forfeited his right to sit on the throne of Lanka. 


OLD DUTCH CUSTOM AT BATTICALOA. 

By A. C. ItHTm-NOLTHENTUS. 


A FEW years ago I happened to be at a resthouse in the neighbourhood of Batticaloa, when 
an old Tamil gentleman arrived, and a little later sat to bis breakfast 

Among other things I noticed some small round cakes, covered with sugar and 
stuffed with currants, which reminded me very much of my boy's days in Holland. 

Noticing I took rather a keen interest in the proceedings, the visitor asked me : Would 
you care to have a '■ poffert/e ? n 

I could hardly believe my ears when he pronounced, and very correctly too, the name 
of the small cakes, which had just engaged my thoughts. 

He told me this name had been used since the days of the Dutch settlement at Batti¬ 
caloa, three centuries ago, and that these little cakes were still made there in the same manner 
and fashion, as the Dutch had done long ago, on special occasions. 

It happened to be the birthday of one of Ins grand-children, and they had given him 
a share of their cakes, to eat on the way. 

No true Dutchman can fail to recognise the old-fashioned ^ pof/ertjes Fl of the fairs. 
It was an absolute Dutch custom, to go to the yearly country-fairs, now very few and far between, 
and eat ' m poffertfe* * 

It is surprising indeed that this custom, and even the correct old Dutch name* should 
still Huger among the old and well-to-do families at Batticaloa, 
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SOME CASTE OBSERVANCES OF THE 

SINHALESE. 

By J, P. Lewis, c.m.g., C,C.S, (Retired). 


T HE following caste observances existed seme twenty or twenty-five years ago in the 
Hapitigam Koralc of the now defunct Negembo District of the Western Province* The 
Mudaliyar was the late Mr, H. L* Dassanayaka, a fine specimen of the superior headman 
of the old-fashioned type, and it is from information given me by him that these notes are com¬ 
piled. It would be interesting to know to what extent these customs art still observed in the 
Western Province, 

Complimentary offerings to chiefs are of four kinds : adukku, pfhidun, gadogedijdli and 

ppnum, 

Adukku comprises boiled rice, vegetables, curry, meat. Adukku may only be brought 
by AppahMis, and must be brought in a chatty and not on plates. 

Pfhidun means unboiled food and may be brought by gamarSias. lascoreens, etc. 

Godagcd ijdt i means acid fruits of different kinds, These may be brought by anybody. 

Pen urn. Oranges come under this head. They may be brought by anybqdy, (I have 
noted that this word is not in use in the Western Province, but am doubtful whether this is 
correct.) 

Low castes may therefore offer betel, fruit, etc- (which are comprs ed under gcdagefijdti 
or pfRom), but they may net cut a coco-nut or other fruit. It must be given whole. 

Mudaliyars may not drink water out of vessels belonging to paduwus or other low-caste 

people. 

CanKjralfls supply the lascoreens with food* Lascoreens are of two classes, (1) kdriyo 
wasam, and (2) hewd-wasom (soldiers). 

Formerly the five low-castes had to attend at weddings, but now only two, viz. the 
dhobies and hokum (jaggery; people, attend. At a wedding the dhobies must remain on the 
premises the whole time, whether they have work to do there or not. For them to leave before 
the end of the festivities would be to " disgrace the bride. 

There are not many people of hakuru caste in Hapitigam Kcrale, and there is no hokum 
village there. It is the duty of the ftoiuru people to take piugoes to weddings. 

The paduwds of Hapitigam Kdrafc are very lazy “because they can eat anywhere." 
which means, I suppose, that they are indispensable if caste observances are to be properly kept 
up by the VeUalas. 

The oannivo caste cut branches of trees for the elephants that are kept or used to be 
kept by Mudaliyars. 

When a lascorcen delivers a message, the person who receives it must stand up out of 
respect to the Mu daily ar who has sent it, and should provide the messenger with a mat and beleL 
The Mudaliyar attributed the prevalence of polyandry to the system of forced service 
once in existence, fn this i could not agree with him. 

Query, Is adukku a Tamil word that has been adopted in Sinhalese ? 
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YON AS A Bfi AGA V ATTHU 


By 5> G* P. 


I N a 4 Note on the Mahtivanm 1 {Motes and Queries, I + pp. viii-x) Mr, Ayrton pointed cut that 
Yormsabhagavatthu {jtfv. x, iO.) was (1) probably an anachronism, (2) that “ there is no 
reason why we should not translate Yana by L foreigner 1 am! consider that, before the sixth 
century A. D., there existed a foreign quarter to the West of Anurddhapura/' Who were these 
foreigners he asked, and fell tempted to see in So nan sabkdgnvaitha, So tan sabhugavatthi j. 
and Sonnasabhdgavaifha (the variant readings given by Geiger, Mv. f F r T, S, 1908, p. 86) 
14 misspellings of Sonet the Tamil form of the word Kona as applied to themselves by the Moors/ 1 

May pot YonasahhugavatOm — to retain Geiger's reading—be a reference to the Persian 
settlers in Ceylon ? It is well known that, according to Cosmas Jndicopleustes, there was a 
colony of Persians in Ceylon at the beginning of the sixth century, 

Cosmas says [Topographia Christiana ,, Montfaueon, 1 178 ; Engl. Trans. McCrindle, 
118-119J : “Erai in Taprob&ne, an island in Further India, where the Indian sea is, there is a 
Church of Christians, with clergy and a body of believers/ 1 

And again [Manif. 337 * McCrind m 365) ; +l The island (i.e. Taprobane* Sielediba) has 
also a church of Persian Christians who have settled there, and a Presbyter who is appointed 
from Persia, and a Deacon and a complete ecclesiastical rituaL But the natives and their kings 
are heathens. (Cf. Tenncnt, Ceylon i, 562, 566 Sc sq * Christianity in Ceylon* pp. 1-4). 

Cosmas wrote 535-547, but his journeys took place between 520-525. Thus, there was a 
colony of Persian Christians in Ceylon in the early part of the sixth century. They had a 
Presbyter and a Deacon to minister to them, which implies a respectable number of Christians- 
What more natural than that the foreigners, pastors and flock, should live in a distinct quarter, 
m a centre of trade such as Anunidhapura then was ? It is probable, moreover, that the Persian 
colony had settled before the sixth century, perhaps much earlier. 

There is an allusion to this Persian colony In the following passage, which I give for 
wliat it is worth, A Persian hagiographer, Zadoe, describes himself as H pr£tre et solitaire, chef 
dn nionastere de Samt-Thomas dans le pays de STnde, dent !e siege cst Fixd sons te pays des 
Qatraye, a Ceylaii, I i!e noire 1 * (Labour!. Le Christiaru'sme dans rempire Perse „ p, 306 : Duval, 
La Literature Syraque, 154, 159). He also claims to be a contemporary of Mar Yonan. who is 
said to be a disciple of Mar Angfn (Eugene, 4- 363) the legendary founder of Syrian mouasticisni, 
and would thus be of the fifth century at the latest. The Persian settlers in Ceylon were probably 
Qatrayi from the Persian Gulf, 
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EXPORTS FROM CEYLON IN 1688. 

By Herbert White, c.c.s. (Retired,) 


D O the Dutch archives give the exports from Ceylon and their value for the year 1688 ? 

In Chap. DC of his History of England, Macaulay, in one of bis purple patches, describes 

“the mighty and opulent Amsterdam renowned throughout the world for. .. 

its warehouses filled with the most costly productions of Ceylon and Surinam.” 

With all doe deference to the historian and in spite of Mr. BiireU—who says in one of his 
essays that if Macaulay came to life again a good many people would be more careful than they 
are how they write about him,—one cannot help remarking that in the above passage a good deal 
is left to the imagination. 

This is all the more curious because, in a later chapter, Macaulay relates of Charles 


Montague that he “was said to revel iu Tokay from the Imperial cellar and in soups made out 
of birds 1 nests brought from the Indian Ocean and costing three guineas apiece. 1 ' 

ft will be noticed that, in the first passage, the countries of origin are slated but not the 


exports ; whereas in the second the exports, edible birds 1 nests, and their value, three guineas 
each, are stated but the country of origin, “ the Indian Ocean, 1 ’ is distinctly vague. 

I do pot think that the edible birds' nests came from Ceylon, but if they did and do 
still, they are worth cultivating. 

As regards Surinam or Dutch Guiana, Macaulay indirectly lets us know what its 
productions were. In a later part of Chap. LX., speaking of the landing in England of William of 
Orange, be says of some of his followers: “ Each was attended by a negro brought from the 


sugar plantations of the coast of Guiana.’' 

Sugar, then, we can gather was one of the products of Surinam, which, by the way. had 
fawn ceded by the English to the Dutch in 1677 or only 21 years prior to the date of which 


Macaulay is writing. 

It seems a pertinent question whether the Dutch in that space of time had been able 
thoroughly to exploit that possession, but perhaps Surinam is not quite within the purview of 


The Ceylon Antiquary, 

What were the ,L most costly productions " of Ceylon, which, with the sugar of Surinam, 
helped to fill the warehouses of Amsterdam, and why was Ceylon named rather than Batavia, an 
o l d er and richer settlement of the Dutch and from which Ceylon was administered ? 

The phrase itself is somewhat ambiguous. Macaulay, doubtless, meant that the 
Amsterdam god owns were full of very valuable Ceylon produce, but it may also mean that the 
produce in question had been obtained at the cost of a great expenditure of blood and treasure, 
which perhaps more nearly corresponds with the facts. 

Christoph Schweitzer, in his account oi Ceylon (1676*1682), says : “This i slan d Ceylon 
is not unjustly called Ihe Dutch Soldiers' slaughter house, and when they are commanded 
thither they reckon themselves going to execution/ 1 

Van Tmhrvff , the Dutch Governor of Ceylon, writing in 1740, compared the island to a 
tulip of fabulous price but uo real value. Io 1688 the Dutch, w ho took Galle id 1640 and Colombo 
not until 1658, had as in the case of Surinam not been very long in occupation of the Colouy. 

They did not form their own cinnamon plantations until nearly a century after the date 
of which Macaulay is speaking, and in 1688 had to depend more or less on the good graces of 
the Kandyan King, with whom they were not on very good lerms for their supply of cinnamon. 
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As to pearls, the fisheries were not very successful during the Dutch occupation ; 
indeed they are said to have had only four lucrative fisheries during their 150 years' tenure of Ceylon, 
They did derive a considerable revenue from elephants and arecanuts, but neither of 
these would be kept in warehouses in Amsterdam, 

Pepper was doubtless stored there, imported with the cinnamon as now, but what else ? 
The dividend paid by the Dutch East India Company in IdSS was just over 33 per cent. 

It would be of great interest to know the relative value of Ceylon and the other Dutch 
possessions in the East Indies and for us Ceylon folk still more interesting if we had, instead of 
the Tokay and the edible birds' nests, a list in Macaulay's rolling periods of the lh most costly 
productions 11 of Ceylon, 


MOUNT LAVINIA. 

By T. FETCH. 


M OUNT LAVINIA ! Why Mount Laviola 7 The question is one which is asked by many 
visitors to Ceylon, but the answers furnished are usually decidedly vs|tie and 
unconvincing. ' It was named after the wife of some Governor" is the txpbuaaUon 
generally offered, sometimes with the more precise addition of the name of Sir Edward Barnes. 
The Twentieth Century Impressions of Ceylon (p. 67) plumps for the latter, stating that the 
house was built by Sir Edward Barnes and “ called after bis wife.” But Sir Edward Barnes 
married, in 1823, Maria, daughter of Walter Fawkes, of Funky Hall, Yorks (Lewis, Ceylon in 
Early British Times, p, 66). 

Mr. John M. Senaveratnc has kindly pointed out that the name was in existence prior 
to Srr Edward Barnes'Governorship. According to Caste Chilly (1834), it originated with Sir 
Thomas Maitland, who 11 rendered it (i.e* Gatkissa) a place of importance by making it his country 
residence and erecting a bungalow, called Mount Lavinia." But why should Sir Thomas Maitland 
choose a name which recalls London suhurbanism ? From all accounts, he does not appear to 
have been of a romantic disposition. 

To the same authority. I am also indebted for the information that the crag which gives 
us the Sinhalese Gaikissa was known in Portuguese tiroes, and even later, as Lihimya-gala = rock 
or cliff of the birds, and for the following coniirmatory ertract from Pieris, Portuguese Era, 
I. p, 490, note 28 ;*— 

,J Lihiniya-gala (Angtice, Mount Lavinia). by the small hay of Galkissa. when scanning 
Ui£ eight miles of coast. is the first rising ground after leaving Colombo, and forms the tturo or 
the Hill of Mapane as known to the Portuguese/' 

But from Lihiniya to Lavinia is a long step, even for those who are credited with paying 
no attention to vowels and very little to consonants. Moreover, it would seem desirable to have 
farther confirmation of this name. From the earliest period, the Promontory of the Birds " 
was at the entrance to Guile Harbour; and it does not seem possible that the comparatively 
insignificant rocks at Gaikissst could ever have warranted that title. 

When so little is certain, farther suggestions may be permissible, The purpose of the 
present note is to call attention to the existence of the word Lavenia as a Sinhalese plant name, 
or rather as the accepted English version of a Sinhalese plant name. 
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Wc go back to the time of Hermann p who collected plants round Colombo in 1672-79, 
and recorded their native names, Sherard, who edited Hermann's manuscripts, published, in 
1704 r a description of a plant which he called *'Chrysanthemum Zeylanicum , scmphularicc 
nqtmticm folio, lavema dictum.” {Ray. Hist Plant, HL p. 217). The plant was a Ceylon plant, 
and he could only ha ve taken the native name from Hermann's records, though, curiously enough, the 
name is not included in Hermann s Musceum Zeylanicum, which was also edited by Sherard. 

The scientific name of the plant has undergone several changes. In pre-Linnsean days, 
it was known as Eupatariopholacrom for the loss of which wc may be grateful. Linnaeus named 
it Verbesina Lavenm, taking the specific name from Sherard's record- WiLldenow^ in “Species 
Plant arum r Ed- 4/’ named it Lavenia erecta* It now stands, for reasons which need not be 
particular! bed f as Adeno&temma viscosum. 

The next record of the native name is still In manuscript as far as E am aware. In 1S82, 
J r Hoatson contributed to the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural Society, a paper on ik The 
Sinhalese Practice of Medicine and Materia Mcdica." He was an Assistant Surgeon in the 1st 
Ceylon Regiment, and was stationed at Alnpota, on the other side of BadulLa. There he 
persuaded the Vedaralas of Wela&sa to communicate to him their recipes for medicines, and 
these, duly translated, constituted his paper. From the recipes he compiled a list of medicinal 
plants under their Sinhalese names, and among these is Lavenia moot, i.e, Lavcnia root t for 
which Hoatson supplied the scientific name, Lavcnia erect a, following Willdenow. 

Moon's Catalogue of the Indigenous and Exotic Plants growing in Ceylon 1824) does 
not help us. Moon recorded Lavcnia areola* aud stated that it grew at Kalutara, but he did 
not cite a native name for it That omission is, in some degree, evidence in favour of the 
supposition that he did not know the plant. In compiling his book, Moon collected the names 
of all the plants which had been previously recorded for Ceylon, errors included, and of the 
1585 species of flowering plants enumerated by him, 754 are previous records. The majority 
of these names were extracted from Willdenow r s Species Plantarum t and Lavcnia erecta is one 
such. The fact that Moon gave a locality for it cannot be taken as evidenceof personal knowledge, 
for he gave localities for plants which certainly never grew in Ceylon either wild or in gardens. 

Some sixty years later, we have another manuscript reference* W. Ferguson P in a 
letter to Trimen, dated August tlth r 1884, stated : J| I once got from Kalutura the Laventa erecta 
under Lavema as its Sinhalese name/’ Ferguson suggested that the Sinhalese name was the 
Latin name adopted from Moon, who was in charge of the Botanic Garden when it w r as at Kalutara, 
thereby indicating that he was unaware of any previous record, and of the origin of the Latin name. 

We thus have three independent records, two from the Western Province, and ope 
from Uva, o! Lavenia as the Sinhalese name of Adenostemma viscosum. Together they cover 
a period of about 200 years. 

The plant is quite a common one. It is the more remarkable, therefore, that neither 
in Th waites Enumerate Plant a rum Zeylaniue nor in Trimen's Handbook of the Flora of 
Ceylon is any native name recorded for it. That is, neither Th waites nor Trimen ever met with 
the native name ; and Ferguson only met with it once, though he botanised over the Island for 
about forty years. 

The evidence certainly appears to prove that Lavcnia is, or was, a recognised Sinhalese 
name lor AdeMstemma vis cream. But it must be pointed out that though the plant is, to quote 
Th waites, “ very abundant throughout the Island/ 1 it prefers shady localities, and would, 
therefore, be out of place at Mount Lavinia. 
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THE “GAL ALIYA," OR " ROCK ELEPHANT," 

at katupilana, tamankaduwa. 

By H, c. P. Bell. C.C.S. (Retired.) 


T O the nations of Western Europe being seen but rarely— perchance in an occasional war. or 
at special Triumphal Processions and Amphitheatre Shows of Ancient Rotnt—tht 
elephant, save that its physical power and perfect docility when trained were recognised, * 1 
was usually just w tetra ct immunis belluti,'* 

As such— mmstram, harrendum, in forme, ingens H —it is connected by more than one 
classical writer with Ceylon, India's utmost isle, Taprobane h : 

Insula Taprobane gignat tefros elephantos* 

But in the East, from the dawn of history, it has been otherwise. 

In India, in Ceylon, and in the Further East the elephant, whether in his native wilds or 
as lamed to play honoured and invaluable part, not in lk war's dread arbitrament 1 alone but at 
State Functions of Court and Religious Festivals, and, doubtless, as frequently pat to useful labour 
suited to hig immense strength, has been familiar to the Oriental from boyhood : thus has he ever 
aroused awe (at times culminating in deep reverence} rather than fear unalloyed. 

No need to multiply proof for what is truth of universal acceptance in the Hash Suffice 
it to cite but two pertinent instances, attesting the semi-adoration attached to lf our lord the 
elephant " by Orientals. 

Tn Indian mythology we have *' the wonderful Elephant Airavata, the ocean-churned 
vahana l or “vehicle” of In dm, 'king of the gods; 1 " whilst Ceylon's Great Chronicle, the 
Mahdwansa, gives us the romantic legend of the incomparable Kandula, to whose aid King 
Dutug^umnu owed the capture of Vijitn-pura stronghold and the death in single combat of his 
rival, the Tamil usurper EMla^ 

From this established reverence for the elephant followed naturally its representation in 
Art and in Architec lure, sacred and secular. 

Thus, in Ceylon ancient art, we find him reproduced, from very early times, in the 
ornamental embellishment of structures. 

Witness, inter alia, the fronting-elephant bosses, in alto relieve, lining the off-set 
11 chapels n of the large Dagafeas at Amiradhapura and Folonnamwa ; the profile bas-reliefs on 
plinth slabs, & cc„ of more than one edifice at the latter Capital,- 1 and even at the more modern 
Siriwardhana-pnra, or Kandy ; * and, above all, the finely executed elephant figurines passing 
across the field* with the other three beasts (horse, bull, lion) symbolical of the Four Quarters, 
on staircase " moonstones 1J at the earlier Capitals. 

So too in architectural design r 

li Martin (ft XVII, XIXQasd plm et anppJei ekptati l* C«ea« adorn* 

Hie tnMo, qni liar* i *£□ mitiwoiiiti cfftt. 

% MahdfmU'SXV, 

i- Archs**1oiSc*l Hurrur, Aaiiail ft S: 1?W p- 4. 
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Full-front elephant relievos, though usually of stucco, were employed to hold up the 
revetment of the salapatala matuwa, or Inner paved platform, of Ruwanvfli IMgaba, as well as 
the stylobates of other structures at Anuradhapura(JeUwanirama Toluvila) and more modem sites, 
e r g. the warder elephants of the dagaba basement at Ga^aladeniya Vihart:, Central Province, 

These, and other instances which will readily occur to those acquainted with the "Ruined 
Cities,,"' are, nevertheless, all of a stereotyped form of relief-carving {high, medium, and low) 
repeated ad libitum wherever desired- 

Instances of the four " cardinal-point 11 animals (East, elephant. South, horse, West, bull, 
North, lion) sculptured in the full-round is of very rare occurrence : though the delightful little 
kneeling figures, surmounting pilasters on guard stone terminals to s lairs of sacred buildings at 
Anurudhapura, go far to redeem the want 

A single specimen of the coudiant elephant, in limestone and of no great size, with 
one of the lion t was unearthed amid the Ruwanv^h Ruins in 1901* * 

But of the elephant in his natural environment, untrammelled by conventional adapta¬ 
tion to sacred edifices, few examples of the sculptor's art seemingly exist in the Island. 

Apart from the full-front bas-reliefs, roughly blocked-out, above the pokuna at 
Isurumunlya Temple at AnurAdhapura, one such gem of pure genre carving may be seen at the 
ruins, little visited, below the bund of Tisa-vewa tank. 

This Jl spirited and life-like 1P piece of low relief sculpture is noticed in the Archaeological 
Survey, Annual Report T 1901 (p. 61 . where a photographic reproduction of die scene is given :— 

The staying fa« of the rock fa breadth of 32 ft- m all) Dn cither side of this strau^eJy cramped, 
round-back, dbatwbcr hjis been carved into woudrcnsly realishc bas-reliefs in perfect keeping with iLuf 
jsoAtTFjU. These represent clip hauls in a lotnsHDOTcred tank. 

On the rock slope, to the right, three elephants are shown lazily disporting thetii selves ini he water, 
undisturbed, amid lohlsu and fish - on Ihc left the scene is vividly changed- sc me Midden alarm has 
reused the elephants ; one seems to be scenting danger, the other two art already in full flight, 

This absolutely unique piece of carving without exception, the most spirited and lift-iiJic to be 
seen anywhere among the ruins ol AnUradhapurn. 

The dark-grey granite ** Col Aliyd ' r at Katupilana, the subject of this Note, holds a 
position half way between the alio relievo fignrmes on guards tones and the whole-round figure 
above mentioned. 

It Ls in reality a fuJJ-sized elephant sealplured from bed rock, which here fringes the left 
bank of the M^haveli-gariga river. The pseudo-beast, fronting and in exceptional relief, owing to 
the perfectly adapted situation and surroundings, its size and its attitude—half submerged 
with head slightly turned up-stream as though reconoilering before wading or swimming across 
the river—looks, from a short distance, very much in the flesh and very much alive. 

The isolation of this unlooked for lour de force of animal sculpture-just possibly the 
irresponsible freak of some skilled stone mason—has left it virtually unknown to Europeans. Very 
rarely, a chance sportsman, or Government Officer , 5 6 when in the neighbourhood, may have been 
induced to go out of his way to examine the figure* from curiosity ; for It is off the usual track for 
those desirous of crossing the river to the Moor villages Kaliiwan-viJa and Afincha-potana. the 
nearest tofapola, or ferry, being somewhat further down stream. 

5. Ar£hsM[*aica] Survey. licy-grt MlW.. P* i- 

SL Tbfl Mr, VV.tLOUtk, Comtvie^vI ^CMtA. Jtartb OfOtful rroviflt*. tl fit brought ibe tfritEwM ol Ihfl 

JiMupiIniift felisphaiit "■ ia the MUfs of lfce writer. 
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Such mi opportunity fell to the writer when, as Archaeological Commissioner, he was 00 
tour in the Ego^a Pattawa of Tamankacluwa in 1897, and camped at Muttugalla a few miles off. 

A notice of the visit to the " Gal Aliya " appears in his Diary of September 23rd :■— 

September 23rd. to flic moroiDg [from Mu1i miles to the tofapoto, or terry, and 
crossed the freer (Mat»wtli-gangaJ to the west side by unwii (canoe). 

Th* nearest 'Village is Kate wan-vito. inhabited by Moors, which Lies a short w»y from the right, or 
E|odz Pattuwa, aide ol Ihe river. 

Then cut our way upstream along the left tunt for a Quarter of a mile to some rocks, where 
the “ Gal Aliyd "or “ Hock (-CMt) Elephant" is to be seen. 

There are, at this point, seven or eight boulders, nil more or less small, and close together. 

Along the sloping base of one. (which rises S. E. and is about 15ft above the present high-water 
level, but falls away at an angle of -15 degrees on the land side} runs a groove, or ,J set,” for wall foundation ; 
and at the south end of the boulder are cut to either side nine shallow steps with mortices tot pillars, 
Evidently a building of some sort stood here-very likely a M uro-fe. or "Guard-house.' 1 intended to 
overlook the river, 

The i ‘ Gal Aliya called* te carved on I of a small rock, which project into I he river slightly, a 
few feet higher top-stream. The gradual wear oi ihe bank had buried all but the head of the figure, Had 
the silted earth behind dug on!, and found that of the elephant only tit- backwards from the head had been 
carved, and that I he animal's back sloped down one foot in Ihrrc- 

Tht elephant almost dfiKC% front* Ihe stream, faring 5-S.E- It is said by the guides Id be Ctrl in a 
kneeling attitude, with its head slightly inclined to the right fi.fc up-stream). The head is wonderfully well 
Carted on the whole, and very true to life, both in its aniline conformation and rise. Owing to the fiver 
being now in flood, all below the eyes and ear* i* under inter- 

No Inscription could he discovered on Ihe adjoining tsouMm* lo afford icmt tine lo Ihe pro¬ 
bable age of this unique example ol LLte*sire animal sculptors 

Photographed what allowed of the beast wi th a merry Moor youth I who seemed to “enjoy the 
ride ") CD its back * ; a.tti look some above-water measuremenl* of Ihe head 


(ij Top of head lo furthest pari of bade (2fl. dope)., 

(JJ) Sack of ear to bade Oi Ollier ear, aero** forehead. ...... 

(ill) Top til tar to top of Other ear, over the 
(Lv) Bade of ear to eye 

(v) Ear,. .,,..,... . . . .... -l--« — 

(vi] Eye *ocktt, H . iPi , I++i „..■*■«- + 


Din. 

.. 7ft 5in, 

__ 3ft IOul 

i ri ■ 1-1 - ■ *■■■■ i in ■ 3ft 3in. 

. ..Eft. 7m, 

„ by £iu. 


Ten years later (1907) Mr. H, Storey, the well-known sportsman, published the following 
fuller account in his 4 * Hunting and Shooting in Ceylon'* (pp- 145—-6) h together with a reproduction 
of the photograph taken by the writer in IK97 

On Ihe down the nver W* bad the ludt la fiod the water so low dial I ^ 

able to show Gameiou, a perfect view of that extraordinary relk of xnliqnity known as the b - Elephant's 
Head" 

This U such a curiosity that I hive no doubt ttry readers will pardon Ihe digression it 1 give a short 


account of il. 

On the west bank of the river, at a point nearly opposite Kjtswun-wiia village iwhicU is on Ihe 
tail ban k>, are some boulders, some of them in Ihe water, others jusl oil the e^p of il 

One Of these boulders, fast at the water’s ed^e, has been admirably carved into an excellent 
representation of a LHe-sixed e ley-ban l a head and shoulders, trtmk curved round towards it* side, tnaks and 
all complcte- 

The river i* seldom >o low as to uncover more than hall of it; bill this lime it ait Ctittiplelcly 
uncovered down to Uie w pedcMal ' *0 ** to expose the fore-feel, which are. mi fortunately, badly Carved, 
re presenting the elephant a* gelling, up from the kneeling position. 

There are Signs on the rocks above it of Ihe re having been possibly a n**ll building of some serf, 
bui nol a irm of inscription ; and absolutely nothing i» known ol the meaning or origin of this mysterious 
head. There il ha* been fOT cent Dries, at lime* buried under Ihe water, bttl geueraliy half submerged, 
looking exactly like *.u elephant having a bath or commencing fo wade across the river. 


Pun* XfV 
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We polled out canoe right op to h, Sled examined the whole thing very carefttlly^ I had seen it 
before, hot Cameron b#d Bat, and t could hardly tear him an ay Irena i|, so |r»r was his intcrcb]. 

Mr. H. C- P. Beil, the Arcbxolugica) Cnrnmifidoner, hai n photograph of it hall submerged, 1* stb ft 
native boy silling on the head, and Ihe life-tike illusion is perfect 

Mr. Storey has been good enough to supply a further short Note, which, to some extent, 
supplements the above in teres! ing description :— 

On Ihe occasion when X saw t^s Ks^upilann " elepliaftt/ 1 with Mr. IL S. Cameron eJ fci Syston 
Estate, “ its 1904, Ihe river was at itl lowest and the carving was uncovered to the bottom. 

When the whole head is seen, u does no! loot m wdl as the upper uci»nfamtrgcd hail oi it appear* 
in your photograph. The tasks are not well C&rvcd, being also only m re he f, and made Eo curve towards, 
1 think, the right aide. The animal is represented as rising Ire el Ibc pctmd t but Ihe legs and feet arc 
poorly executed ; not ntaU id proper proportion to the head. Altogether the tigurt shows up at ill best 
with, say, only abo&t two-thirds of the bead above Ihe tualer. 

I noticed sockets cut ill the rock above the Carving, possibly for supporting some sort of a roel 

These questions naturally cross the mind. 

For how many centuries of the Island s history has this silent H monarch of the forest n 
stood in his wooded seclusion and natural haunts* gariftg up river ? How came he to be fashioned 
and located at a site now so obscure ? What was Ihe true raison d'etre of this unique sample of 
fauna sculpture ? Was its creation due to the pure foible of a vain gal-waduwth or does the 
11 Rock Elephant 11 represent the petrified representation of some erstwhile '■ Kandula/ 1 whose 
deeds his Royal Master desired thus to perpetuate amid environment so congenial to his living 
compeer *? 

Neither rock record, nor pa Ini'Leaf chronicle, affords any clue. 

The secret of the 11 Gal Ah'yd of K&lmpiMxut Jh remains inscrutable. Will it ever reveal 

itself ? 

/We. \-ehii pelagi rapes ini mat a, rested ; 

Quae .wsf, multi$ tircumtatrantibu* Bftrfjtf, 

Mote tenet 

He like name sea-girt rock, 

Moveless Athwart the niters' shock - 
And. anchored by his* ponderous form, 

Massive, resists tile baling itorm. 


Ik $*+ Iht qrioLnt itory ia the fr^unJfira ut Kiar itil Sen (Mum 5*b4, a y, and the brUfc-*n i^iljinwr 

('Urbane. ■wtiicli ntwyed. tue sfroTcrcira'i behe*n m bear hi m ou in back to the 
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THE MALDIVE ISLANDS: 1602-1607, 

Edited by H. C. P. B&lL, C.C.S. (Retired). 


PYRARD’S NARRATIVE. 

(Continued from Vol. ill. page 66.) 


Chapter XVI, 

Of the Kings Patace.~a Description of it: of his Manner of Life, and of 


the Queens, 

Syra^oo 

The King,** lias been said, always resides in the 
Ull cf Malt. HLs Palate is bn ill with Stent, being a 
handsome Structure, containing several Apartmeiilt. hui 
not aecorditig to the Rules of Architecture, and but out 
Story hLub- A boot it are Orchards and Cardens, wilh 
Fountains atld B a <nni. wall'd in and pav'd with broad 
Stand- Those Places ate always kept by Persons 
appointed lor that Purpose, betaute there the Kin* and 
Qneeu* wash, all olher» bcin| forbid washing Lhare, 

Within the Endure of the Palace, 1 which is very 
large, there are several Aparlments, and as many Court*,, 
in the midst of all which is a Well, henna'd in with while 
Stone. In one of those Courts are two of the Stag's 
Store?., in one ol which he keeps his Cannon, and in the 
Other all Sorts o! Arms, 

At the Entrance into Ihr Palace, is a Corps dc 
Gourde-, with some Pcice* Oi Cannon, and Varicly of 
Weapons, The Porch i* like a square Tower ; on the 
Top Whereof Ibe Mnsiemps play *ud sing on Feslival- 
Daya, 

Rest h a Guard-Chamber for the Soldiers, and 
within that a £n?*t Hall tor the Notably, Gentry, and 
Pcrtoca of Distinction; for no Person, either Manor 
Woman ol any Qualily whatsoever, dare**3 any farther, 
except the Servants to the Ktag and Queens, and their 
Slaves and Atieutlant*- 


his Wives. 

Harris. 

The It>y*l Palate is of Stone, one Story high, and 
has a great many fine Apartments, without th* Omi 
meats of regular Archilecture. It is surrounded wilh 
Gardens, in which ihcre are great FonUtains and 
Cisterns of Water walled in. and paved with large 
smooth Stones, and guarded COU tin tatty to binder 
People from washing to them, as being solely reserved 
for the King and Qceen 1 & Use. 

The Palace 1 h divided into several Courts, each 
of which has a Well in the middle, pa ved wilh fair 
white Stones ; and in OPC of these ConrU the King bl* 
two Magazines, one for Ordnance, and the Other for 
Atntnunition- 

At I tie paiace Gate there's a Guard, with many 
Pieces of Ordnance, and other Arms. The Portal is 
made Like a square Tower ; and on Festival-Days* the 
Musicians sing and play upon the Top of it 

Passing c.n from the Gale, you first come to a Hall, 
where Ihe Soldiert won, then to anothrr great Hall, 
■where the Noblemen and Gentlemen attend j: tor none 
tut the Oft ice rV of the Household, with the King and 
Queen's Slaves nr Servants, are allowed to go iarlher. 


1. Py ranl: *|# ft* d* appell* eQ leaf tin wtuynr ^ $ GL Tam* AitfltftC, Beu. grUtf, 
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SymMS. 

The Floor of those Rooms is nds'd about Ihttt FmI 
above the Ground., and ptatly boarded ; the raising is 
because of the Pismires 7 dll the Huoaes are so, only 
supposing that I he palace is somewhat belter than the 
rest. The hoarded Floor is cover'd all over with a very 
hut Sort of Mat made in those Farts of several Colours, 
wrotigh t In pretty Fi^ma. 

The Walla are hung with Silk, richly fring'd. At 
Ike End where Hie King site, there is another Sort of 
richer Hanging, mad a Place rais'd 1*0 Foot above the 
rest Q# the looo, cover'd wilt a Carpet* Oti which the 
King sits crossdegg'd, for they use PO Chairs. 

The Men of Quality, who come to make their Court, 
sit down m ihr saute Manner ail about the Hall, <m the 
Mate. In sitting they all observe whflt is dne to their 
Quality, 1 for* those who are of au Inlerior Rank 
continue standing unless the King^ or in his Absence, 
the .great ones command ’em to lit down. The Places 
next 10 the King's Seat, arc most honourable. 

All Who come to pay their Respects In the King, wait 
in the second Hail, as has been *aid ; and sometimes the 
King sends them and Fruit,which is a great Honour. 

Once a Fortnight the King comes and sits in that Hall 
among theta* either to pass the Time, or talk of business. 
Those of the isle of Male go to Court every Day. those of 
other Islands setdopseraercordipg to tliesr ms.fance.aiid,the 
first Time, must not fail to bring the King a Present,with¬ 
out which no Person whatsoever is admitted to salute him. 

By t hese Prcwnts, it is easily known whether a Man 
ii in Favour or not ; for if the King receives H, he 
is certainly well admitted : but if he does not accept 
of il. Of if he does not speak a Word to the Person who 
hrings him Word that snch a Man is arriv'd and salutes 
him, it is a certain, Sign of his being in Disgrace. Tlifr 
King receives Strangers tfi the first great Hail, where 
the Guardi are. 

The Kidfi J s inner Lodgings and Apartments arc mho 

well furnish'd and hung with cosily Silks of most lively 
Colonrs. and enrich'd with Flowers and Branches ol 
Gold, most delicately wrought ; most of them brought 
from Chino, Bengalc, MaMtilipuian, and St. Thomas 
tho p tome are made in Ibe Maldives. The People use 
Calieoe-Haugings. sewing together Fdecs of several 
Colours, and ado ruing them with. Needle-Work, and they 
have very line: painted Calicoes- from B?n^a(f .* 

Their Beds are Hamacks, hanging in the Air by 
four Cords, at a Bar or Price of Timber, snpporled by 
two Pillars - the Quilts and Bed^Cloaths are all of Silk 
and CaJicoe, within rich Curtains of Silk* or Cloth of 
Gold. The Beds of the King and Great Mrft are all 
after this Manner, because they are general]y shaken 
and rock'd M them ; and they often tau« themselves 
to be rnbb'd in Bed, and to be gently patled with both 
Elands, which they SAY is good against the Indisposition 
of the Spleen they are subject to* Most of the King s 
Servants lie on Colton Quill*, laid on Boards raisd On 


Harm* 

The Floor of these Hall* U raised three Feel high 
fram the Ground, to avoid the Ants, befog neatly 
boarded with Wood, and covered with a sort of party- 
coloured Mats, which they make in these Islands, and 
which have several Characters, and other Figures 
wrought upon them. 

The Walls are hnng with silk Tapestry n well as 
the Celling, which has pretty Fringes hanging about it 


The Noblemen sit dowm eross-irgg'd on the Mats 
which cover the Floor of the Halt, observing punctually 
the Order of their Dignifies. B 


The Geniry of Ihv Island of M ole, and Ike ordinary 
Courtiers who are obliged to salute the King every Day 
after Noon,, lit in an outer Hall till his Majesty comes 
forth. The Gentry of the other Islands come likewise 
to wail ea the King in the same Manner, and always 
bring Presents along With them ; for no oite flutes the 
King without one. 


The Chambers and inner Apartments are hung with 
silk Tapestry, and enriched with gold Flowers and 
Branches of several Colours, 


The Beds Ol the Palace#, and 1h«e ^ Ihe greal 
Men, arc hung with Cords upon a Beam, supported by 
two Pillars, and wo the Person it rocked to Sleep- It 
is usual among the belter Seri ol People, to make the 
Servants mb and chafe their Bodies when they lie 
down, and Id give them little Slaps, or gentle Blows, 
with both their Hands, from an Apprehension, that it 
promotes Sleep, and espcls the Spleen. 


(omr P^^ourF^ot K ln “*' 'iL *?al'fi££< ''S5l ^ 

f* <t* I 9 fl« I* n '* «!•*•«• «* dliuriiilM 4 » 


Chamber. 

nt btaD^g^libiS 1 ’ Ih U* appellant Jodfr" Cf. llittd- CAudar, 
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SyiBMD. 

The KiP^s usual Habit t vua Jerkin of very fine 
w bit* CalicOe, reaching a little below his, Waste* with a 
urhite and. blew Edging, ballot! el before with buttons of 
massive Gold. Below- that he had a Piece of redTaffaty, 
hanging from his Waste to his Heels* That Taffaly was 
girl about liim with a long and hnood Sash of red Silk, 
with Gold (-"ringed and over that a thick Gold Chain, 
made fast before with a great Cla^p, broader than a 
Man's Kjfld, of the richest Slones dial could be Men, 
He Kid also m Knife, after the Fashion ol Ihc f'oatifry, 
but Curiously wrought, On his Head he had a little 
scarlet Cap, which U allow'd to none but him- The Cap 
had Gold Lace on il 4 and on Ihc Top was a great Gold 
Button, with some precious Stone, being a Distinction of 
Royalty ; and about the Cap was wrapp'd some red Silk 
like the Sash,, which form'd a TnrbanL The-' the Great 
Men and Soldiers are food ol wearing long Hair< the 
King was shav'ri every Week. He always went bare- 
legg'd, like the rest, and only wore on his Feel a Son of 
Slippfn of gill Leather, * brought from iro^'a, made 
in the Shape of Sandals, which no other Person in the 
Kingdom dares to wear, except the Queen and P( in oe-vses. 
Tho' ihc Princes might have leave to wear them, yet 
they only make Use of Wooden Handel* 4 At Home, 
leaving that Distinction lo the King, tho" he has another 
which renders him rttBarkAble enough- 

When he goes Abroad, a while Umbrella R is outy'J 
over him. being the only Mark of Royalty, and as such 
allow'd to no other, except Strangers, who, as has been 
said, may wear and pi« whatsoever they please. There 
la always year Ihc King a Page with a Fan ; one who 
carries the Kings Sword naked, and a Target ; and one 
with a Boa id BrttU and drecn F winch the King is 
always chewing. A Doctor ol Lhe Law is also continually 
close abdnl him, with a Boob, reading and putting him 
in ujuhJ of Ihc Law, 

The King dines alone, and after the manner, as has 
been said. ol other People, only with some more State ; 
but be Is serv’d like the rest in China Ware, or Copper 
Vessels, which are made very handsom in these Islands. 
Silver and Gold being forbid by the Law. 

He goes Abroad but seldom, and diverts himself 
with bb Wive* and Women, or eUc seeing several 
Hcndiarails Work, as Palmers, GoldsmithsEmbroiderers, 
Turner*. Cabinet-maker's* Armorers, etc., all whom 
lie keeps in bis Palace, supplying them with Materials, 
and paying tor tlitiir Work- He also work'd hiu±scl:f H 
saying it was a Sin to be idle l and therefore always 
endeavour'd to learn, nud KMve Encouragement to «ny 
St ranger lhal would teach bis People any Thing they 
knew not 


Harris. 

The Kan g, is gene rally cloatb c d in m fine while Robe, 
or Coat Of Cotton, reaching to the Girdle, or a little 
lower with while and blue Edgings, and made fast 
before with ma ssy gold Buttons. Then he has a Piece 
of red embroidered T apr*tiry reach log frew the G irdle 
lo the Heels* and fastened v ilh a long large Girdle of Silk, 
(ringed with Geld . and a great Chain of Gold before, 
upon which their hongs a Iar^e Jewel, as big as ones 
Fist; composed of Ihc finest precious Stones. He wears 
likewise a Knife, mode alter the Fashion cl Ihc Country,, 
and it is richer than ordinary. Upcn his Head he has 
a Cloth of Scarlet, Mi at Cloth being sd much utetmed in 
lhal Country, that none but the King presumes lo wear 
it. This Cap is laced with Gold, and has On the Top of 
it a great gold Button, wjth a prccions stone- The 
Grandees and Soldiers wear their Hair long, but the 
King has his Head shaved every Week. His Legs ire 
naked, after the Fashion of Ihc Country, and his Feet 
is covered with Slippers of gilt Copper, * imported from 
Arabia, and made like Sandals, which none besides am 
allowed to wear, but the Queen and the Princes * of the 
Royal Blood. 


When the King goes Abroad, the chief Mark of his 
Dignity is a white Umbrella/ which none are allowed 
to use but Strangers, who may have what they will 
Upon the same Occasion he has three Pages near his 
Person, Oh* carrying A Fan, another his Sword and 
Buckler* and a third % Boa full of Bdrf and Ar*qua 3 
which be chews every How. He is likewise attended 
by a Doctor oi Law, who reads in hia Presence, and 
puts him in Mind of Religion. 


This King does not punne the Diversion el 
going Abroad, and Fishing, as hh Predecessor* were wont 
to do, bal shuts himself np in his Palace, and spends his 
Time if) caressing his Queen, giving Audience to his 
Courtiers, and seeing a great many Meehan it ks and 
Artificers work ; for he keep* in his Palace Painters* 
C-vldsxi&ithv Embroiderers* Cntkrv, Joiners, Turners., 
ArtsourtTi. Ac., and find them Work : nay* be work* 
frequently with his own Hands* and fcot* Oft it as a Sm 
to be idler. He is a Man of a lively quick Apprehension, 
and very curious to learn media nick Trades, He 
encourages all Strangers that practise Arts unknown 
to In* People, and makes Enquiry alter IhOM that excel 
m their Way, 


I, m. taiu. fa MM --ilet P*UlOUfl« lit vuvr daorv." Until ftnilflUPni Inolitfl-l VTOBiU 

5, tiEjm-i- iJqri liitr. Tbi ■* Priacvwi “* iv-iicd ih« tcia»l > v* erf the prirtirfiir. mi the "PftK**' * 1 »ho u-rc "certain 
woorfea ■aad'iti "(if puiraMf 

i. 1L fcad* WHis Sin. M4* H wlut*,’ *tf*imbnll* 
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Symsoo. 

An hundred SoSdiers mono I the Guard tTcry Day, 
and attend Ihe King. when he goes Abroach His going 
I* the Mosque has been already *pdken oi- Il may now 
be added, lb( he always goes a-Lent. bcm^vc Ihe 
art hul am*!], and tkft are uO ; hut If he will 

be orry'd, it is on Mena Shoulder v 


There is no PavemcM iu any of the hliods, bsE ail the 
5lrtCli and Ways Art kepi eitfjWfdifljry ticat and clean 
When the Kiug goes aloug the Street, cue Side is always 
left dear fur him, the People all going over to the other, 
because he never passes or stands between Iwo Feraboa, 
acid all Men take special Care not to touch him. The 
Great Men observe the same m their Islands towards 
their Inferiors. 

it is al*0 10 be observ'd, thal shea they speak to the 
King, the Queens, their Children* add Other Prince* of 
the Blood, and talk of litem to other*. it is done in 
Words which serve only for that Purpose, and iuu$( not 
be apply'd loany ether -as for instance,of any other Man, 
they say he is asleep, but of the King, he lakes Ins rest ■ 
and that must not be us'd in speaking of any but him. 7 

The King's Wives arc clad as f have describ'd the 
olher Woiueti. only mere richly, and wearing fli«e 
Rings* Pendants, Bracelets. Chains, etc. They very 
rarely go Abroad, and then their Slaves jgo before. 1o 
hid the Me□ geI oat of the Way. and only the Women 
to appear, who COOK Oftl to them with little Presents of 
Fruit and Flowers* Four of thr prime Women carry 
over the Queen's Head a CaiiOpy* with Curtains hanging 
down to the Ground* so that there b no tetmg of them. 


When with Ch i ld, they go hathe the in* elves in the 
Sea r Like other Women ■ 4 for il is reckon'd very whok- 
&om- To that Purpose, a little Spol is inclos'd, and hung 
with Calico,.and there the QueeU* and Ladic> wash 
I hem selves, and then remove to another Hourt made 
a 1*0 on Purpose, where they bathe again m fresh Waicr. 

No Day'light comes into the Chambers of Ihe 
Queens, Pnnces&e^ and great Ladies ; but there are 
malty Lamps, coolinuaUy burjiiiij, They keep io a 
Part of the Room behind four or five Partitions of 
Curtains, which nosl be lifted up lo come at them . but 
no Man nor Woman whatsoever dare* presume to lill up 
Ihe last at any Time, without coughing iir*l. and lolling who 
tliey are, and then ihe y are either admitted or dismiss'd. 

Bath Men and Women have particular Piece* of 
Silk or Calico, which I hey wrap about them to lye in at 


Harris. 

On a Friday lie goes In great Pomp to the Temple, 
being attended by his Guards, consisting of an hundred 
Men, and Lis ordinary Officers, with a complete Baud 
ol Mustek of Drums Flutes, and Trumpets Alter 
Service i* over, he re tarns with the Fame Re Lime, Ihe 
SohU<rs leaping ■ N I lie Way at the sound of Murick, and 
striking their Swords on one another ^ Bucklers, and 
that in such a successive Manner as to avoid Confusion. 
He i* likewise attended t in his Return from Church, by 
alt like People of Lbe Island, and regale* with a Dinner 
the Pandiarc, Nttybcs 4 Cafi^W. Afoudinx t Gen lie men, 
and Soldiers. Alter Dinner he hears Cause*, and 
Administer* Justice. 

These Islands afford neither Horse cor Beast, and 
therefore the King walks abroad on Fool, unless he be 
Carried if) a Chair upon Slaves Shoulders, which happens 
but seldom, for he is a brawny strong Man, and 
chooses rather to go On Foot. 


Iu Speaking to the King, or Queen, or Princes of 
the Royal Blood, and in apeak mg qi them they have 
peculiar Bspres^ions. that they dare not apply to others; 
a* when (hey say of another Man, he is asleep, m talk¬ 
ing of the King* I hey ay, be takes his R^st. 1 

The Queens wear the same sort* of Habifv with the 
Other Maidkvan Wumrii. only their deaths ar* richer- 
The Koblemrui Ladir* and Da ugh Errs are obliged to 
watl upon them every Evening- And when (he Queens, 
go abroad i which hepped* hot Very seldom) aJLL the 
Women iEt the It, Laud run to Hire! them lit their respec¬ 
tive Districts w ilh Present* of Flowers and Fruits, (he 
Stir-Sip ves pviof Notice at a greal Distance before them, 
lor ell Men to get oui of ihe Way open that Occasion, 
Four great Ladies carry over the Queens Head a Veil of 
white Silk* reaching to (be Ground, so that she i* tun seen 

The Queens btlic frequently in (he Sea, as well as 
c slier Wcmen, * *u;h being the Custom of the Conn fry. 
which Ihtf reckon very ccudotive 10 Hcallh. For Ihta 
End they have an IneJqsure in Line Sea. covered wit h 
CoitoiiCblK and upoti the Short a little Home, with a 
Frtsh-watcr faalli. u Inch they Use as they come out of 
the Sea. 

Daylight is never seen iu the Queen's Cham beta, or 
those ol the Ladle* of Quality ; for their only Light la 
Lamps burning COoliodally, Thr Place of Ihe Room 
where they usually retire is Hooked rp with four Or 
hive Row a of Tapestry* the lunermost of which unifier 
Man or Wyman dart* lo pull up without coughing or 
hem HI mg tit si, and telling Who Ihry are. 

When they undress, they pvU oil only their Robe, 
for nc liber Men nor WttncU in Ihe Maldives dare Eq 
throw off the doth that is tied rouud their Middle* 


Night. 

7, '|'^ tjjnhjkH are elmLlarty |irema, “'ll# (ordinarr VtnOtJ *lprjp " M. me. miijfMai*«ui lb* trull* i* @r 

oEbsr fr**l psrwjn * M, :arakiru^U k, 5 in. a^jCAflni "h« dam 1 * 1 *” 

A, Ham* man lb* poi □! i l 3 rmrd. ji-omo* " 
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HAMP1 RUINS, 

HAMFI RUINS, described and illustrated. By A. H. LONGHUR5T* Superintendent. 

Archaeological Survey Department # Southern Circle. 144 pages, 69 plates Govt. 

Press, Madras, 1917. Price Us* 3/- <4s. Gd.) 

What Polonnaruwa is to Ceylon, Hampi is to the Madras Presidency, and Mr. Long- 
hurst’s admirable book, excellent in every respect and profusely illustrated, renders just that kind 
of service which one would like to see done in the case of our own ancient capital, 

Hampi is a tiny hamlet which gr.w up around the great Pampapati temple which stands 
on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra in the Hospet taluk of the Bellary district of the Madras 
Presidency* It is of no importance in itself, but it has given its name to the ruins which Lie 
scattered about it of Vijayanagar, the City of Victory/' the birth-place of the Empire of that 
name and also of old the capital of its kings. The remains cover some nine square miles, but the 
fortifications and outposts of the city included a far larger area. 

It is a mistake to Isolate architecture from its surround Logs,, because the main points of 
the physical geography, social progress, and historical development of any country require to be 
understood by those who would study and comprehend its particular style. The object of Mr. 
Longhurst's book is h accordingly; not only to give a clear and brief description of the various 
styles of buildings produced during the Vijayanagar period, but also to consider those influences 
which have contributed to the tormation of each special style. And thal object has been achieved 
by Mr* Longhnrst with conspicuous success, and rare insight and scholarship. 

The leading influences that may be expected to shape the archilecture of any country or 
people are, as Mr* Longhorst states in his Preface, (1) Locality with regard to its geographical, 
geological, and climatic conditions ; (2) Religion ; (3) Social and Political ; (4) Historical. Impor¬ 
tant as all four of these are, the strongest is undoubtedly the influence ol religion. In almost all 
countries and in India and Ceylon in particular, the chief buildings are the outcome of the nation's 
religious beliefs. Nothing reveals the character of the nation so clearly as its religion, and nothing 
has more permeating influence upon its architecture. Mr. Loughurst has, therefore, deall with 
the influence of religion rather more fully than would at first sight perhaps appear necessary in a 
email work of this kind. 

But the necessity for a brief knowledge of this important subject will become strikingly 
apparent when the visitor to Hampi finds himself confronted with the profusely sculptured walls 
and pillars adorning some of the larger temples. To him who knows not the legends of Rama 
and Krishna, the different incarnations of Vishnu or the characteristics and attributes of Siva, 
those wonderful '* pictures in stone 1 ' can have no meaning. And for what the book omits 
to do for the convenience of the same visitor, Mr. Longhurst has, as Superintendent of the 
Archeological Survey Department, Southern Circle, provided all the monuments worthy of 
notice with name boards* and he proposes shortly to set up sign-poets at the junctions ol all roads 
throughout the ruins. With this book in hand, therefore, the visitor to Hampi need seek no local 
guide„ for it will direct his way as surely as it will add to and correct his knowledge of the history 
of the wonderful old city and its people. 


JOHN M. SENAVERATNE. 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS. 

ARCHIVES DE L INDB FRANCHISE, (No. 33-2me Seweetre, 1917). 
Resume des Acte* deI 1 Et*1 Civil dc PonJkhery depot* 1676, 


tHDIAN ANTIQUARY. (VoL XL VI, PL DLXXXj. 

Krishnaswami Aiyangar <«. r R y . $.}- Antiquities of Mahahalipor, 
Rzngschari (V.) . History of the Naik Kingdom of Madera. 
Bhatteebary* ID. C.) - BanabahatU’s Guru. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES, 
(Vcl, XXXIli, No. *, July, 1917). 

Clark (W, E,) The Alleged Indo-Innian Nantes m Ciuutfmi [nscriplions. 

Oimstead (A T-)-Tbe Political Development oJ Early Babylonia, 

Powis Smith (J, M.)-Jewish Religion in Ihe 5th Century B C, 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, (VoL 37. ft, I), 

Barton (G, A)-Ancient Babylonian Expressions of the Religions Spirit, 
Casanowicz (Mil— Two Jewish Amulets in the U- $. National Museum. 

Dominiae (L)—The Site of Constantinople : A Factor of Historical nine. 
Hopkins (E. W.J—Indie and Indian Religiovs Parallels. 


JOURNAL OF THE BIHAR AND ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY, (Vet III, Pt. D). 
Rny (Prat. J, C.)—Textile Industry in Ancient India. 


Jayaswal (K. P,)—Chronological Summary in the Fitranic Chronicles and Ihe KaJjyuga Era, 
Muqiadir (K. A Abdnl) Note on a unique History of Timur. 

Haidar (StdCnttar)-Ho Riddles asd Angaries, 


MYTHIC SOCIETY JOURNAL, (Bangalore), Vol. VI], No. 4, Jsly, 1917. 

Richards (F. J.)— Some Dravidian Affinities and their SeqneL 

Sasiry (R. Sham*)—A few Inscriptions of the Ancient Kings oi AnegnadL 

Srikantaiy* (A)—The Hoysjtl* Empire, 

The Last Cilica of Ctykm—a study. 

Nira^imljicbar [R..)— M idhaTaefairya and bis younger brothers 


CEYLON NOTES AND QUERIES, (Pt VUl De^ p m*). 
Pwris (F. E.) Paa&m Malikai, 

Scnaveralne (John Jf,}—. King Glflitissa 

1C)—The Na£a-s ot Ceykm. 

Perera (A, Aj—Symbolical Representations 
^cU (lie C, Pj—iaxriptipa at Embelcke DevaJt. 

Hewavitame (C. A^J—-Descent q{ BndcUia from Txva Li rm Hcitcn 


HINDUSTAN REVIEW. (VoL XXXVI, Nos. 215 and 216, Inly and August, 1917). 

Bose (P. N.J—The Great Problem of India— Will >< Home Rule " solve ft ? 

Chatter)ee (A, C.)—Social Ideals in In dia and Chin*. 

Atyangar (K.)—Krisbnadev* Raya of Vijayanagar U. 

Gapfa (N,j—A Parallel with Difference. 

Singh ist. Nihal)—War : The Leveller. 

Sarkar |B. K.}—The Bengalee Empire ; A Socio-R el i gioas Study, 

Bhbta (V, K.)—India's Sacrifice in the Fight for Freedom. 

Nasiri {M, H.)—The Viaarat or Premiership in the History of the Saracen*. 

Dalai (V. S.)—Origin and Growth of Ihe Caste System j n India. 

Mitra (A C.)—Three Folk Song* from Eastern Bengal, 

Greenwood (George)—Mono-Metallism vs. Bi-Metallism, 
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NOTES FROM ORIENTAL EXCHANGES. 

By THE EDITOSSl 


The Last Words Irom the Cross. 

According to Frofeuar P. Ibtpl. of Jtibns. Hcpkmi University, Lhe first two Jincs pi Ps. 22 art corrupt ; 
instead of ef( K eh wc must read eie-eH. “to mcf GodL w and this should utand at I he beginning of the second hpe, 
whik 11 my Ood " at the beginning of (he scoood Hoe should be prefixed to the first [Ji of Am, Or , Soe j 

New Fail Dictionary. 

Profe*&or Jastrow, ax Chairman of a Committee of the Director* qt the American Orienlal Society to 
consider a number of projects suggested tor a proposed American Oriental Series, report* tJia! one of these 
project*, to which the Society's approval ha* been given, is Ihe compilation of a Pali Dictionary* This is, without 
donbln a work which is urgently needed and would form a most valuable Contribution to Lndology. 

Hindu Sculpture and Architecture. 

11 (he conclusion* of Ihe modem psychology of beauty be accepted, writes Professor L. C. Barret of 
Trinity College^ there appear reasons why later Hindu sculpture falls far *hort of high attornment: the effort to 
portray the spiritual by violating the law* of matter and by misrepresenting its Organised forms is an i1 logical 
proceeding, as might be expected from artist* who handled a material whose very existence was held to be an 
illusion, Thu aims of architecture seem to hold it back from Ihe greatest faults of Hindu sculpture [ Jt qf Am 
Or. Sm.] 

The Son of Man. 

Professor P. Haupl, of Johns Hopkins University, says that ** son of man iH is the common Aramaic 
term far 11 man," The original meaning, is “son of a man/ 1 DOl a "'son of a nobody m lAisyr. mdr Id-mamon'i, Ifi 
Ihe Code of Hammnrapi mar atnili, u son of ■ man," denotes a iJ full-bom man/' while fn^nu is a M free-born 
f flUP iM The prunary connotation of the term ,i son of man" p WStt ' H gentleman " ■ afterwards it was employed for 
« man ” in getiend, and 11 man " may be used for 11 cne " and 14 1 11 : N A man cannot doit" may mean ” One cannot 
do it “ or “ 1 cannot do it. rp This was the original meaning of Ihe phrase in the Gospels (cf, Mallhcw 7* 30 ; 11. 19}. 
%Jl of Am, Or. $oc \ 

Isaiah and the Inviolability ol Jerusalem. 

Does Isaiah teach the inviolability of Jerusalem at Is- 10- 5-IS 7, uhs Professor K_ Fullerton of the 
Qbcritin School ol Theology, and his answer, summarised, is as follow* : The thief problem of anti-Assyrian 
prophecies r* whether Isaiah taught the inviolability of Zion* Is-10. 5-lS (he key to these prophecies- 13-1$ 
and T* S-7a indicate a contrast between Jahwehs and Assyria'* of Assyria's conquests- Jahweh's 

theory ; Assyria i* his instrument ol punishment ; Assyria's theory : Assyria ODD^bct) ia it* own power. Vs. ?b-12 
intiicate a contrast between lahwehs and Assyria's plans. Jahweh"* plan - diastiHiDtd!^ Jerusalem to be 
ultimately saved ; Assyria's plan ; destruction- Vs- 7b-t:2 in their present form are secondary. Cbndnsion i 
Isaiah doe* not leach the inviolability 0 \ Jerusalem. [Jf. of Am. Or. Soc] 

The Harvard Oriental Series. 

Tliu purpose and setbacks and progress of (hi* scries was the subject of a communication by Professor 
c, R. I an til ail of Harvard University read at tbe recent annual meeting in Boston of Ihe American Oriental 
Society, and among those who offered remark* on the paper was Dr. Anatida Cwmarawamy. The Harvard 
Oriental Series, Bounded about 75 yean ago by Professor Lanmaa with the aid of the lain Henry Clarke ‘Warren, 
cousisti of texts and translations of the literary monuments of ancient India, and qf inveatigations concerning the 
history and religion* antiquities of India, The war is hampering the whole undertaking in the gravest manner, 
in part because the cenltibutors are scholar* of Europe and India, in par! because the Oriental printing Is done at 
Oxford and Bombay, In spite oE all this, however, 21 volumes are out, 3 nearly finished volumes are held up 
by the war p and S are in press and should be ready in * lew weeks—12 in all—while yet others are far advanced 
Alt preparation or nearly ready in manuscript. 
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Dravjdians and Aryans. 

sssrs 

bt “ ek * 10 eiUbiish **“ 

^ , * ’ ** **< me mtotiiudinous peoples of India 

that should hearl th l C Cmt "' S 51 fanaI WOll T th »* 'be Itieoriti accepted hitherto allow. * circumstance 

shOoJd hearten thc*e who aip.re to national unity. Thirdly, Mr. RkhardV theory inrafra kta.h™ hrr^ 

RlCC ^ P-«i- C d the culture* of Egypt, 

y f Greece, Rone and Arabij, and is the parent of ail tbit is best in Western Europe 

Flood Control in Ancient Egypt 

,. , . 1014151 Dtctte Rolf '- jD T*e American /wrflal of Semitic LanMagca and Literature* 

the control pf the flood water and „s fullest nfBtoati™ have teen, throughout her hidory the lillZi 
queshous which E S ypl has had to solve, and am™* the most farreaebtoft in effect, not on^pon the afirlcultoral 
esourers of ^country. but also upon the toleBecIhu] M- lcfl4 | drveJopmeu, of her people, 
they occupied the atlenhon of the predyuastic k 1D *s. fln£i (be ««* C cm P leli™ </!*, Assnjn ZZZ 

a Tr l Tr i,h mcy are •* - &!»«*-< ^ j painlio * zz* 

xrs Tr,XZ« '?-'* *-'*“'* *■ —— TL L 

It. 01 Kin. KUdi II „ Soi,dtal.,„ «, in ,bl, |" n T “ * ■* d " 


1 beop^, a tm forihe City. . I substi imed a Channel of 10 enbdts. I excavated for it upon arable 

TtJ T2Z> U T 1 1 SL t tiIrj " J lhE lifcof tbc »1r- - - ' r*«ppl.ed water to the highland 

I i ZTZSL* ^ ° ( tnj,Idle E£ ^‘ “ ^ “-ntoin. which had 

a 1 -he devaii'd fanid! * t ... . _ 


in the highlmj 

made the elevated land a swamp, I c* Bic 'd the water of the Nile to flyover 
tine arable land. . water, Every neighbor was supplied 
Nile water to his hearts desire I £ave wafer in bis neighbors 


district, 

SkCCn water. 

the ancitnt Landmark^. , . , J made 
with water and every dlitfen had 
and he was content with them. " 1 


Since Zgypt was primarily an agncoltoeal country, the measure to which this anlhority w M 
TZZsZZl dhiToT" f PmSpenly * ^ M!lCD ®**7 ^P« in ^vemmeu.ai efficiency thus tXpoke 

Z2 i!s t * ^1 W “ 1,0 01 ihc P 60 ? 1 ' to '*ili*stftnd ils fury. AU the people were lilce hitds 

^Inir’ ' * ' ' * * * Sn ^ P ™ dfid Lkc ^ LciT ““ AJ the t eit p| es of Thebes were like 
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Part III. 


PLACE-NAMES IN JAFFNA* ENDING IN 

PAY. 


By S, W. COOMARASWa«y. 


T HERE are in the Jaffna peninsula a considerable number of place-names ending in pay 
(ujnu)j which are obviously ol Sinhalese origin* priy being quite unknown In the Tamil 
language as a word signifying a station or a place. The only substantive meaning that 
pay admits of in Tamil, or in any other Dravidian language* is a mat or a salt. As a verb, it 
means to Jump, to teap t to springto gash or to flow. 


Kor docs the vocable pay occur in the Sinhalese language, but there is a word there that 
closely resembles it both in form and in function. I mean the word pdya met with in such Sinha¬ 
lese names as Wijay ot-pdya t Gat-paya, Lmfota-pdyo, Mana-puya, Morn -pit yn t No hi -payer. Niyan- 
gampdya , 1 ala-pay a, and Walgam-pdya. 

The fact that pay a occurs in place-names all over the Sinhalese districts, and find;. a 
place in recognised Sinhalese dictionaries, makes it clear Lhat it is not a word coined after the pay 
as found in Jaffna. 

The term pdya means not only a place in genera^ but also a temple, a palace p or □ 
mansion , 11 apparently answers lo the Sanskrit pura ¥ and is perhaps the original of the Sinhalese 

pd (a palace, a mansion) and pe (a shrine, a grove)* 

I am inclined Id think that it Ls a contracted form of pahayu fa temple, a palace, a 
mansion)which Clough says is the Elu form cl prdsdda 1 or prdsddaya (a lemple, a palace, a 
mansion.) 

That the form pdya is liable to be changed or corrupted into pdy by the Tamils^ is 
evident from the forms of such words as vJisujr^ (Sans, Wild, a tail, nir jf,r (Sans, mra ), water, and 
from the endings of Such Tamili^ d pla- n-pames as MdyWsiddi * ted+ufL tp, (Sin, Mayilasitiyn 


1. Of aim-. |“TClFilJ4I 

2* Old iium n hf vl M&yihJdi t^Ss+Lli ^. 
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or Mayil&hitfy®). Tampasiddi pmuPdiy ( Sin, Dambasittya), Posiddi QuwBtL.^. (Sm. Bositiya)^ 
Kafaisiddi (Sin. Ga^4V%4 Jfa/fdfoiJTi iiafrtiujraie (Sin. MaHdgama), Simndkam 

# (Sm. Sunnd^urFio), Fanndkam um rg^ii (Sira* Ftfnnd^ma), .d/avecfd/ 

(Sin, Alawetiya or f/aivufiya}, JfianavtAfi sfC&ilijL (Sin. Karawetiye). Ifantaiveddi 
C-PL-tlif. rSin. /fcrnrfmvefryn), Uduppiddi (Sin. Z/tfapiftya), Mdkaiyappiddi uuraadLuu 

iSiLiq Sin. Mdheyapitiya), Kaddnppiddi t$L (Sira- Kaiupitiya), Mufdy g^fffrnu (Sin, 

Mtiilaydya), Tunakkdy riu (Sin. Dunnkeydya), Attdy Jifptnu (Sin, Hattaytiya)* 

The conjecture that pa y is a Tamil corruption of the Sinhalese pe, is obviously untenable 
in the face of such Tamilised names as Mdtampai mit pdzi&u (Sin. Afadampe), Afayilappai 
inzS^iu 4 B>Li (Sin. Mayilapd), Palappai u^ u^mu [Sin. Putupd) And Afpa£ (Sin, ffalpe). 

The wrong spelling of Manippdy (ixir^ijuiTiij) as Manippar, and of Sandirup/Mzy 
(j=iaan^ 0 Li'ujruj) as Sandiruppai; seems to be responsible tor the etymological deduction in 
question. 

1 have not been able to come across a single instance where the final e (= 6 ) or e (^} of 
Sinhalese place-names, has been changed by the Tamils into dy (^ \u) T instead of into ai (gg). 

The Sinhalese ending ge or gey a, of place-names, hardly ever becomes key (srrwj ffl 
Tamil, but invariably changes into kai as in the under-mentioned place-names 

AIdJUdt (Sin. Alutge), Taiankamakkai (Sin. Taiangamage), Appifukkai 

^lu>S*irirMwm (Sin. gpalage} t Verakkai CeuiMeza (Sin. Wchcrage). 

I may observe here that, according to the rules of Tamil Grammar, no Tamil or TamLLised 
word can end in e (*r) ; and those Tamil words that end in e (w) are not infrequently mis¬ 
pronounced by the masses as if they ended in ai (jg). 

E. G< there, is mispronounced Atitd (jf$Gsu) r in it, is mis¬ 
pronounced Afilai £S:-v% Atukke (jyjpiC®). into it, is mispronounced A tukai a ) t 

Vidde L£lLGe_) p to the house, is mispronounced Viddm (tifiLfitu-)* 

The following are a few of the names that end in pay : — 

CL) Faltinippvy. (Uffit£uur£j). This is the name of a small village in the Paneryn 
Division, noted for an ancient shrine dedicated to the goddess Pattini{ primarily meaning the faith 
fut wtfe) 3 Maha P&ttini or Vira Patiini, known to the Tamils of Jaffna as Kannaki Amman- 

There is little doubt that this name represents the Sinhalese Pattimpdya. 

(2| Sandiruppay t*&3n^r$uUXiu). The place bearing this name is a prominent village 
in Vahkamam West, it adjoins the village oi Kantarddai (Sin. Kadurugoda^K the site of an 
ancient VLhara, the ruins of which are now receiving sympathetic attention. 

On the border of Sand irup pay towards ttakaiy appiddi* then is an ancient Putt ini kovif 
known us ' Ankaraikkaduvat (Sin* A ngunakadonelti) Amman k6vil t ' and in 

the village of Snndimppay itself there is a site called Futtv kavitadi wel. (vicinity of 

the Buddhist temple). 


\ V i ne jS *im 
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The name Santfiriippay* is probably a corruption of the Sinhalese Sandurnpdya 5 or 
HiindiirupdyQi the seat of the VeLLala. The village was so called probably in contradistinction to 
the adjoining village Afakaiyuppuidt, the original inhabitants of which were all Chandus, and 
which was therefore called in olden limes Chandrakkuppom * i^thuth (the village of the 
Chundus). Ct, Handnruliuida, Uandurutabhaio, and Handura rerrumagodo, 

(3) Koppay (ffsrLjufrfcLf)^ This name is borne by a village in Valikainam Hash 
reputed to have been the seat of a palace daring the Tamil regime. The village is also noteworthy 
for its extensive tract of paddy fields and gardens as well as for the numerical strength of Us K6v£a 
inhabitants, as compared with other villages in Ihe peninsula. 

The Kdvias are the domestic servants of the VeUalas of Jaffna- They were formerly 
slaves and assisted their masters, not only as domestic tenants but also as agricultural labourers 
along with the Polio and Natova slaves. The word Kdvia ss unknown in Southern India as the 
name pi a caste or tribe. 

The author of the ih Ydlpdna Voipava M&lai " derives Kdvtyar c (Gajrefuj'ff ) from 
Kovildr Carre? wr* * those of the temple ’ or tempte-servanls, hut this derivation is not only 
fanciful but faulty, as it does not fall in with philological laws. 

Some others try to identify the name with the Tamil word Koviyar (CsrtfiUif ) derived 
from the Sanskrit Gvpi —a cowherdess, but they fail to see that that word means but women 
of the cowherd class, and is not the name of their caste. 

There is, however, a recent suggestion that K6vi(y)an r) and the Sinhalese govi 

{a culti vator) are at bottom the same word, and that the name of the conquered Goigama man came 
to be applied to the respectable but poor Dravidian immigrant of later times who condescended to 
serve as a slave of ihe Veilala of Jaffna: hence the employment, in old Tamil deeds of the Dutch 
period, of the words ptSifisut^Semr (Tamil Indian stave} as attributes of the word KSyia, to 
distinguish them from the original Kovias. 

The conlignous villages of Kdppdy and Iruvdlai {Sin* Him-cla) have, moreover, been 
well-known for their connexion with the Vanniya chiefs or princes. 

In view of these circumstances, it would not be amiss to conjecture that Kdppdy is a 
Tamil corruption of the Sinhalese Goypdyo. The long o in the name Kdppdy is probably due to 
the influence of the succeeding long a* and the ehminatTOn of the y is easily acccanted for by the 
existence in Tamil of a somewhat similar word to goy, viz. ko (Qmfr) meaning a king r 

The unpleasantness of sound caused by the presence of two y*9 (ii) may have also con¬ 
tributed to the dropping of the Erst y [ii)+ 

Compare the form Ur-krivaMurai (the fortified port of the country), 

which the Sinhalese Urti-lota or Urd^tara (the hog ferry), has been made to assume in conse¬ 
quence of the existence at Kaytsof the Dutch fort Halmeuhicl. 

In view of the fact that Jaifna contains n village of the Pannayu (Fan nakam ), a village of 
the Hurtful (Chuiinakam) t and several hamlets named after the Bamurm. the Da ray a and the 
Padawiit the existence there of Goigama villager should uol be a matter of surprise. 

4. ComutiSy »rpcLt SiMciirfpp 4 EP 

5. For fc be cliuagB of jfcf| into mi HMnpu« SAiUlfcUl A'Oifl U Oiiv* urt Tnull M*rv«l 

6. Tbf j'lural term or JOtfr^n, * n^it i hr Aek*.‘ i rale. 
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The etymology that connects Koppdy with Kdnpc is based on the assumption that pc 
takes the form pay in Tamil. 


There is, however, the possibility of Kon-pdya being transformed into Kippdy. as the 
result of a false idea about its derivation. The Tamilian that mistook the Sinhalese name of the 
Ceylon oak for the Tamil Kon (Caa variant of ka fa king — would not hesitate to replace Hn 
by &} fCsirJ Compare the English sparrow-grass, kickshaws, and battlement. 

w) Manippay (uarafuorij}, This is the name of a leading village in Valikamam West, 
and it has been lately suggested that this name could be the Tamil form of the Sinhalese Mum pi. 
But this suggestion seems to rest on no better foundation than the conjecture that pay represents 
the Sinhalese pc. Besides, any Amount of etymological turning and twisting could not succeed in 
producing Mdpi (merf) out of Mam. 

It seems more probable that the name is a corruption of the Sin. Mdnayipdya or dfaiu- 
payo, (Minay t or Marti —a plant, /usticia procambens) Cf. Manttpaya (in Hir. Hp, and in 
Wan. Hp.) 

(5) >ankarappay (#*«uufm); The place that bears this name is a small bud at Tol- 
ptiram in Valikamam West, The Sinhalese form of this name is evidently Son garapdya or 
fiangurapaya . It is interesting to note here that them are in Jaffna several l«nt< that go by the 
name of the Buddhist sangho or priesthood. 

E- G. Siinbraffoi #is lotpe&p fStn. Hangaruanketha), 

Sanfcatfiir*vuyat emsf pet earn (Tamil rendering of the above Sinhalese name.) 

Sanfsatidr-patam (pii/um —arable land.) 

Sdnlsm-pufavu (pulavti — amt as puLam.) 

SankavaUut aiiimtvfmp (Sin. Sangawatta.) 

Sankabvatbi (Sin, Sangaruwatta.) 

(6) Talakkadappay (pw««t_ijufriLr). This is the Tamilised form of Sin. Talokada-piya 
(tala the palmyra palm, kudu —a common ending of place-names,) The la nd bearing >hi« 

is also situated at Tolpuram. 

m Kifiappjy (d0ULrry)> Sin. Kiita-ptsya ? {kina —a plant, eulnphyflam tormenfosa.) 
Or Garyu pava ? fgapa— a priest, gwwa, a plant, cypents rotundas.} This name is borne by a 
land at Maaipp^y, 

m Salampay (ww liuri*}. Sin. H?tamba-piy* ? (htfamba—a tree. Sitphegne parvi* 
flora,} This name is borne by three lands in three difterent villages : namely, Oiang4ijai p 
Alaveddii, and FaJjJi. 


(9) Kafirippay (#^itiu4jjrfu). Sin, Kadurupaya (kaduru— the generic name ol several 
ipcciei of dog-bane..) This is the name of a village m Valikamani East, 

m 

{*0} Ka^Jlchappay jurm), Sin, Kachchapaya (koBhohm —marshy ground), 

(II) Mdntapp.iy {wwipLavij). The land bearing this nam lies in the vicinity of the site' 
of an ancient Buddhist temple referred to in the Nam Pot a as Mivangamu-vthdrvya, • in the 
village of V(mankdmam (*Tu>«w*iruiUj) in Valtkamam North, 


r rw. |. B.,w r.i rt /«Mrtwli "h> hi^jhi.i uotpbi Is. rum. ol thr lih»n u» .tut ifer* ' 

i. Tli." a.irn* I. .,1.-11 Mw.;«Mk in • diffwii idilSoe vl ib. *« tat,jin!sm* lb. ....... vtunkitta 

Whicli l. rlT+tij , -Inhnlr.* t*fa In Tamil pub, I Hunk Uluneimu U ifa* *nr* rpnrfi rum „r tj,, „, r nn™ 

Jfir.n f».llr turn* inlo >‘im secortlne Id . U* ol pUaUdle fluae* fcn. «n to tl.r Timil rnu Pii (Cu^tiV— 
H«..(h.,ia III, TUu^ J'.Wrf (cf * i. h. Iwnmm nrffi (9w £), 

n .. il.. r. nvonUr 1**11^. torn. n-i. I, m^uaTol la TjftiiJ, M .walfT Bl lb* *«, „ 

ODb fiAQinl milmt hU* g hmnt* Ihii pnfiHMi fftvia, (4J Ebt Japm Vtmah1tani»in * 
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The bud was so caded probably alter some personage named Mahdnanda . Compare 
the Tamil name Ftfrornan/fm ex Sans, Arromdnanrfo. 

(12) yalaraamblappay (tn^iL0rt^4Otjuwij} r This name also refers to an allotment in 

Yimankamam, Malanmndala apparently means the region inhabited by the Veddabs or archers. 
{Mala —a Veddah* an archer.) CL Matamaduwa. The Tamil term Malai- 

Mandalam means the chera country r Malaya . 

(13) TaJappay Sin. Talapaya {tala— tilt palmyra palm.) This is also the 

name of a Land at Vimankamam. 

(14) Tandalappay Sin- Tondalapaya {tar}dala—R plant, the cultivated 

variety of caloc&sia antiquorum,) The land known by this name is situated at Taiyiddi (Sin. 
Dehihitiya) in Valikamam North. 

(15) Savailkadappay {s-^m^mi^uUir\u) t Sim Savankadapuya* (Savon —Buddha as all- 
knowing SarvaMa,} This name too refers to a Land at Taiyiddi. 

(16) Tonka]appay (G^rMtfruUjrij}. Sin. Tougalapaya {tongala—an. end, a point.) This 
is the name of another land at Taiyiddi. 

(17) ToJappay Sin. Dolapdya (dotd —the indigo plant.) The land that 

bears this name is situated at Urumpiray (Sin. Urumperuwa 

(18) Kachchippay (af^L?Lmy). Sin. Kachchipdya. The land so named is situated in 

the village of Sutumatai , (Sin. Suduwflb.) Cf< Kachchigala in Hambantota and In 

Ratnapura. 

(19) lyakkadoppay (@uj*«uuljitiu). The place that goes by this name is an allotment 
in the village of Ctuihpuram. Mm (Sin. Sulupura 7) 

This village not only adjoins what is known as the old castle or town ( Tolpuram 
ex tol Qpsk— old r and puram qjii—a castle or town), but contains several lands with 
equally illustrious names, such as, (1) Tisaima(uvm fimmeQ&umtt which apparently purports to 
be the malswa or courtyard of Tissa {Devinampiya Tissa ?) fc (2) Kotumafuvoippiddi 
mmuiSCjf, (Bodhimalnwa-piliya), (3) Tirn-adi-mtai ($ri-pdda+$thana+ Sacred Foot 

station) and (4) Champndurm (jf) (the jambu ferry' ehampa *i£q ex Sans, janibu- 

eugenta jamholtma : turn! a ferry). The vicinity abounds in plots of ground designated 

Navatkndu r® tfambu grove), and the designation Champu-tiirai does, to our surprise, 

convey exactly the same meaning as the historic Sinhalese name Jambukota ferry,’ 

Clough). 

Comp, the change of Urdtofa into the common Tamil form Ura-lurai (£) 

Chubpuram is further notable for the mounds to be seen near about the ferry, One of 
them is said to be the rains of a Vihdra k and a scientific examination of the locality would doobt^ 
less lead to interesting results. 

The pdya in question was probably a place of inferior importance as compared with its 
environs : hence the name Yakadapdya iyakada —iron, metaphorically* inleriorily B as in Yokoda- 
devi —a concubine). Or. was it a place where iron was smelted ) 

Comp. FoJb^dhdutdwewa (Aniiradhapura)* Fnftatfugoda (Nuwara E1iya) + Vokndagdll*, 
(Kurunegala), Ya had a pota (Kurunegala). Yokadaweh. (Gaik), 

V la Tamil *h<? s&^ frt tttm hith to tmv*J Iho aiwmlaf pE t&EfrierJtjf ii in lb? *^|ikspSqh 

iki W aIa|*. niBf&iLy- lie qu*hlx or utatfi v| irab) which ctChfi lq, Jivatu Ui«^RHW-t Imn 
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NOTE ON MR. COOMARASWAMY’S PAPER* 

By B, HORSBURGH. C.C.S. 


When I expressed a hope in my note on Place-Names which appeared in Vol. 11, Part Ill 
of the Ceylon Antiquary (page 174) that my paper might arouse some interest In the matter 
among the Tamils themselves, I was not aware that the subject of Tamil place-names was already 
under an investigation extending over several years under taken by Mr. S. W. Coomaraswamy 
of the Jaffna Police Office. Mr. Coomaraswamy has been good enough to show me his work 
so far as it has gone, and I have nothing but admiration for the painstaking thoronglmess and wide 
erudition which it everywhere displays. He readily acceded to my request that he should contri¬ 
bute to the Ceylon Antiquary an article on Tamil place-names ending in " pay (unir) and 
the above paper is the result 

I do not propose to offer any criticism upon its Compared with Mr, Coomaraswamy I 
am a mere novice m the subject. He has effectively disposed of my suggestion that the ending 
« pay M (UtTfilr) is the Tamil form of the Sinhalese *' pe ,T (€d) t which latter, he says, appears as a 
Tamil ending only in the form of v 'pai " (pet, From Father Gnana PrakasaFs note {Ceylon 

Antiquary, Vol. U P Part III, page 166) there appear to be cases in which “pny l# and "pai * are 
interchangeable in common talk. These may, of course, be corruptions. 

Apart from the merely etymological and philological value of Mr. Coomaraswamy s work 
I think there is every probability of some solid historical facts emerging from its study. For 
example, may not Mr. Coomaraswamy’s analysis of Champntarai called by Saba- 

ratna Mudaliyar ■* Jamba] turai \ u [Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. II, Part III, page 170), be taken as 
identifying that small village nearMathagal on the North coast of the peninsula with Jambukola 
Fattanam of the Afafrdvonsta, from which Arithlha embarked to bring the branch of the Bo-tree ? 
I accept his correction of my interpretation of Jambnkola. There can be no doabt that “ kola 11 
here means *" ferry," and that Champuturai is an exact translation into Tamil of this old Sinhalese 
place name. 
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CEYLON ACCORDING TO DU JARRIC. 


Translated from the Original French* 


By the Rev. E. GasfaRD, SJ< 


T he following account of Ceylon 1 translated 1 from an old and rare work will. I think, foe read 
with interest * It Hives a pretty fair idea of the sort of Enow Ledge possessed of I ^ a n ka at 
the close ol the XVI century. Part 1 of the work from which the extracts are taken 15 

entitled : 


" H1ST01RE / DES CHOSES / PLVS 
MEMORABLES f ADVENVES TANT EZ 
INDES / Orien tales, que a Litres pais ^ de la 
descouuerte des / Portugais, / En te&tablissc- 
menf dr progrez tfe la foy j C/i resile tine r & 
Caiholique : f El principalement de ce que les 
Religieai / de La Compagnie de IE5U5 y ont 
faict, / & endure pour la mesme fin ;j Zaur's 
qu(U y sont entrez jusqnesj ti Van 1600.f 
Le tout recueilly des lettres, Sc aurres (sic) 
Histoires, qui en ont este / escrites cy deuant, & 
mis en ordre par le F. PIERRE D W lARRIC, 
Tolosain, de la mes-^uc Compagnie." 


" A history of the most remarkable events 
that took place m the East indies and other 
Lands discovered foy the Portuguese at the time 
of the establishment and during the propagation 
of the Christian and Catholic Faith t and In 
particular of what the Religious of the Society 
of Jesus have done and suffered for the same 
cause since their arrival there up to 1600. 
Compiled and arranged from letters and other 
works written on the subject by Fr. Peter Du 
Jarric, of Toulouse, Religions of the same 
Society. *" 


The whole work is in three volumes 4*, These were published at Bordeaux by S. 
MiJlanges, printer to the king, m 1608. 1610, and 3 614 respectively. The title of all the three parts 
is that given above, wEth the exception of the date showing the period covered by each. The Erst 
part (699 pp., 1542-1600 ! was dedicated to Henry IV ; the second {699 pp., 3542-1600) to “ the 
most Christian King of France and Navarre, Louis XHI ; 11 the third (1067 pp., 1600-1610) to the 
Queen Regent, Mother of the King. Besides the above edition 4\ three editions 8 TC \ were 
published, the first (of the first two parts) at Arras foy GilJes Bauduyn in 16H„ the second at Paris 
in 1615, and the third at Arras in 1628 also by Gilles Bauduyn^ A Latin translation was made by 
M. Martino Martinez and published at Cologne in 1615 by Peter Hinnmgij. It was dedicated to 
D. Henry Cof fracas Erklensis, A Polish translation of the same seems to have been published at 
Cracow in 1628* 


The Author* 

The author, Pierre Du Jarric* was a French Jesuit r bom at Toulouse in 1566. He joined 
the Society of Jesus in 1502, was Professor of Philosophy and Moral Theology at Bordeaux for a 
great many years and died at Saintes, 2 March, 1637, Besides this history, he left several other 
valuable works bearing mostly on the propagation of the faith in the heathen countries* In his 
dedication to Henry IV, Du Jarric says he thought he was doing well to employ the little spare 
time he had in relating the successes of the Missionaries. In the Menotogy we read that this 
undertaking was meant to make up for his not being able to go overseas to plant the Faith. 

L Tbe tniBNk^oEfi istlienl h p^iiWs. i nol bciLUttd toftflDlr tbvcrlgichl rtcx-tly. tb* Wrttii't owa 

ph.r%n n ftfid ilruetar* Mjntflucefi, whenever iHi VU tenable The foUawin* pqu« in hy Father S. G Fflfvn. *4. 
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Though we cannot expect id a historian of the early XVII century the application of such 
critical methods as we are accustomed to in the twentieth, yet one is struck by the discriminating 
care with which Du Jarric sifted the sources, and* as he puts it + *“ endeavoured to advance nothing 
for which he had not found a proof in books, letters, and other perfectly reliable sources. 1 ' He 
knew the several works that had been written before him about the East Indies, and the establish¬ 
ment of the Faith therein by authors like Maffee 8 (tip to 1557), TurselMn a (up to 1552), d 1 Acosta* 
{up to 1567), as well as the many letters and relations” sent home by the Missionaries in India. 

The first," he says, " were deficient in many respects, and the latter, besides being written in 
Latin and other languages, were too numerous to be read by the public," 

There came to Du Jarric F s hands a Spanish work written by the Jesuit, Louis de Guzman. ® 
entitled A history of the Missions founded by the Religious of the Society of Jesus to establish 
the Faith in the East Indies ,, China and Japan„ This work he undertook to render tn French, 
Not satisfied with a mere translation, Du Janie compared Guzman with other historians and found 
him wanting. He himself tells us in the preface to the first volume of Ms work how he abandoned 
his project and started a history of his own. 

fcL As I was proceeding/ 1 * * * 6 he says, “ with the translation of Guzman ”—be completed four 
books— fc+ I was perusing other books treating of the same subject. 1 found that Guzman was far 
from complete. 1 was, besides, not satisfied with some parts of his work. I wrote to him on the 
subject, but either because my letter miscarried or because he himself had died, 1 got no answer* 
i then communicated with Fr. Fernand Guerreiro, u a man well versed in history, who had himself 
written three or four volumes in Portuguese on the events that took place in the East Indies from 
1599, the year at which Guzman's history ended. He elucidated my doubts and promised to send 
me books and memoirs on the subject, advising me at the same time to undertake a fresh relation 
rather than translate Guzman ." 

fn Shortly afterwards, Fr. Guerreiro sent me some valuable notes about Guzman's history 
from the pen of the Italian Jesuit^ Albert Laertius, 7 now Provincial in India* a man who had 
acquired great experience, having spent many years there, and who was an eyewitness of many 
facts related in this history. Through the same Fr. Guerreiro 1 also came by a Life of St. 
Francis JCavier in ten book> written by the Portuguese Jesuit. Jean de Lucena/ as well as other 
works containing the history of the Indies since 1600, compiled by Guerreiro himself from the 
letters of the Jesuii Missionaries in those buds. He promised, moreover, to let me have ah he 
would publish on the subject year after year. At present 1 liave already got the documents up to 
1606- I resolved then to follow the advice of the Portuguese Jesuit" 

** While retaining Guzman s order, I rather relied on Lucena because he was in a better 
position to get at the truth. He had at his disposal the authentic documents concerning the life of 
St. Francis Xavier as well as the manuscripts of the letters sent by the Missionaries, Besides, he 
could cosily get first-hand informa I ion from those who came home every year from India, which 
opportunity he shows to have turned to good account. Some people were somewhat anxious 
to see in the press the four books I had already translated from Guzman : they lost nothing by 
waiting/ 1 
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Summing tip the manner in which he set about bis task* Du Janie adds : lfc In order to 

make the work as worthy as in me lay, I have perused all the Annals, Letters. Memoirs, both 

public and private* 1 could secure, as well as the most famous historians of our days, in particular 
Gsorius^ and Maffee/' The last lines of his preface are those quoted already, in which he 
assures his readers that he has related no fact that is not borne out by trustworthy documents. 

In the preface to part III of the first edition of the History {1600-1610, published 1614), 
Du Jarric informs the reader that that part relates the events up to 1610, but that it is not quite 
complete on some points, owing to the fact that some documents have not reached him yet—mother 
interesting proof that Du Jarric took a very serious view of historical research. 

The history H therefore, may be said to be based on Guzman and Lucena up to 1600 (parts 

I and 11 ) and on Guerreiro for the re mining decade (part ID), and to have been written Ln the 

light of first-hand documents and corroborated by the testimony of the best historians of the time, 1 ° 
Mo doubt, audenf historians had not at their disposal ail the opportunities we have nowadays; 
yet we must not deny them a certain amount of critical sense in their methods. 

The extracts given below are translations of those passages of Du Jarric's History which 
relate directly to Ceylon, 


Volume I. Livre I, Chap it re II. 

Description des Indes Orien -/ tales, <& de 
la route qm main tenant on tient! pour y alter 
depuis le Portugal, 

. , . . Apres auoir double ce Cap. (de 
Cominori) t Ton tronue aussi vne Isle tres-belle 
& riche, nominee Ceilan. si proche tie la terre 
ferine, qu'on restime auoir este autrefois con- 
jotstc auec Ie dit Cap, comme se dit de la SiciJe 
auec V Italic, Ccste Isle est fort plantu reuse, A 
con tient plusieurs Koya tunes, desquels le plus 
proche de la terre ferme est celuy de Jafana- 
P^tan. ou les Portugal s ont fait de grands ex¬ 
ploits de guerre, conrnic nous direns cy apres, 
I Is ont vne forteresse si luce en vne petite Isle 
nominee Manar, qui appartenoit jadis audit 
Royaume : naais s'estans rendus mai sires d'i- 
celuy, ils ont retenu taut senlement ceste fsle # 
ponr Passenrance de la pesche des perles, 
laquehe se fait tout aupres de Manar, entre 
risle de Ceilan r Sc la coste de la pescherie, qxii 
cst en la terre ferme du costt dn cap de Com¬ 
mon ; la on suiuant tomsiours le linage de la 
mer, I 1 on commence de rechef i menter vers 
le Norh . * + 


VoL I f Bk* I, Chap, II, 

Description of the East Indies and of the 
route taken now to reach it from Portugal. 


. . , After doubling this cape (Cape Commo- 
rin) there is found also a very beautiful and rich 
island, called Ceilan, so dose to the continent, 
that it is thought to have been formerly con¬ 
nected with the said Cape, as it is said of Sicily 
with (regard to) Italy. This Island is very fer¬ 
tile, and has several kingdoms, of which the 
nearest to the continent is that of Jafanapatan, 
where the Portuguese accomplished great deeds 
ol war, as we shall relate hereafter. They have 
a fortress in a small island called Manar, which 
formerly belonged to the said kingdom: but 
when they had become masters of the latter, 
they kept only this, island to secore the pearl 
fishery which is held very near Manar, between 
the island ol Ceilan and the Fishery coast, 
which is on the continent by the side of Cape 
Conunonn.* 
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Vol. I. livre I, Cliapitre X, 

Les habitants de Fiste de Manar / s'es- 
tans conuertis d ta Fay Chresiienne f sent 
griefaement persecu-f tez de tear Roy, <£ cegne 
le A Xauierfit en leur faucur. 

La cognoissance de la Ley diuine s’alloifc 
espandant de plus en plu£ p non seulement en la 
terre ferme des costes de mer de la Fescherie & 
de Trauancor, mais encore panny les Isles pro- 
chaines : Sc pare ilk me nt le bruit Sc la renom- 
mee du F. Francois Xauier, Sc des choses 
merueilleusest que Dieu faisoit par sou rnoyen. 
Qui fut cause, que les habitans de Fisk de 
Manar Feuuoyerent prier, de vouloir alter vers 
eux, pour leur enseigner la loy du way Dieu, & 
le chenun du del, comme its discient. Ceste Isle 
de Manar csl sltuee bien pres de la points la 
plus Septan trionale de V Me de Ceilan, du coste 
du Leuat. Elle estoit subjetle au Roy de Jafana- 
patan, qui est Fvn des Royaumes de ladite Isle 
de Ceilan. Le P- Xauier ayant receu ces le tires 
des Manariens, leur enuoya vn des Prestnes, qm 
Faydoieut k la costa de la Fescherie, voulant 
par apres les aller visiter lay mesme en per- 
sonne. Car il ne pouuoit pas lors s H y transpor¬ 
ter, a cause que ceux de Trauancor estoient pour 
en la plus grande Ferueur de leur conoersion. 
Ce Prestre estant arrixk a FIsle de Manar a fut 
receu comme si ckust esta vn Ange du cid p de 
sorte qu'il endoctrina & baptisa vne grande 
multitude de people, faisaot vn profit me rued- 
km. Sc tel qu'on east seen desker de tout 
autre ; Mais le Roy de Jafnapata. duquel Os 
estoient vassaui ; sgachant tela, fut gran dement 
indigu^ contre eui pour ceste cause, car il estolt 
ouuertemSt cuuemy des Chrestieus, b[en qu J i) 
tit sembknt d'estre atny des Porlugais, de fncon 
quil assembla vne trouppe de soldats, Sc les 
enuoya a Lisle de Manar 1 auec commandement 
de me tire a mort tous ceux r qul se diroient 
Chrestiens. sans fairt aucune difference de 
qualile de personnes, ny de sexe. ny daage, si 
qu'e toute Lisle, il y east iusques a six cents, 
■comptant hommes, femmes, Sc pelits enfans, qui 
furait massacre* pour la Foy de lesus-Christ. 
La plus grand part d iceuz furent tuez en vn 
lieu, qui estoit anciennemeut nomine Patin * 
mais depuis on le nomine la vide des Martyrs, k 
cause du martyre de ses habitans, Le Tyran 
non content de cela, comme la cruauta est d'or- 
dinaire suyuie de crainte Sc desfiance, il se va 
doubter que son Irene germain, auquel pour 
estre Talsn^: appartenoit le Royautne, de droict, 
qu"il luy tenoit neantmoius vsurp^, ne s'allast 
joindre auec le reste des habitant de Fisk de 
Manar, & qu a Fayde d iceux, Sc des Porhi- 


[VoL III, Part III. 
VoL I, Bk 1, Chap. X 

The inhabitants of the isle of Manar, 
being converted to the Christian faith, are 
c ruetly persecuted by their King, What Fr. 
Xavier did on their behalf 

The knowledge of the law of God was 
spreading more and more, not only on the main¬ 
land along the sea coast of the Fishery and of 
Travaneor, but also among the neighbouring 
islands ; and the renown and fame of Fr. Francis 
Xavier and of the marvels which God wrought 
through him {spread) likewise. This was the 
reason why the inhabitants of the isle of Manar 
sent for him and begged him to come over to 
them to teach them, as they said, the law of the 
true God and the way to heaven. This isle of 
Manar lies very dose to the most Northerly 
point of Ceilan, on the Fast 11 It was under 
the rule of the King of Jafanapatan, which is 
one of the Kingdoms of the said island of Cdlan, 
On receiving the letters of the people of Manar, 
Fr. Xavier sent them one of the priests who 
were helping him in the Fishery coast, 5 7 him¬ 
self intending to go and visit them later on in 
person. For he was unable just then to cross 
over as those of Travaneor were then in the 
first fervour of their conversion. When this 
priest arrived in the isle of Manar. he was 
welcomed, as if he bad been an angel of heaven 
so that he instructed and baptised a great 
mulhtnde of people, achieving wonderful results, 
such as could have been expected from any 
other. But the King of lafanapatan, whose 
subjects they were,, heard of it and was thereby 
greatly incensed against them, for he was an open 
enemy of the Christians, though pretending to 
be friendly with the Portuguese; so much so 
that he assembled a troop of soldiers and sent 
them to the isle of Manar, with orders to put 
to death all who should declare themselves 
Christians, without any distinction of perSon 1 
age or sex. Thus there were throughout the 
island as many as six hundred, men, women, 
and little children, who were put to death for 
the faith of Jesus Christ. Most of these were 
killed in a place which was formerly called 
Patin, but which has been styled since the town 
of the martyrs, on account of the martyrdom 
of the inhabitants. As cruelty is, as a rule, 
accompanied by fear and diffidence, the Tyrant, 
not satisfied with this, began to suspect that 
his own brother to whom the Kingdom belonged 
by right as the eldest p which he (the King) 
had. nevertheless, usurped from him , would 
bund himself with the rest of the inhabitants 
of the isle of Manar, and would try with their 
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gais il pc vint k reeouurer son estat, il le fit 
chercber par tout, afin de le metlre a mort. Ce 
panure Prince aduerty de oeia 1 tasche d 1 evader 
ia furie de son frere, & auec quelques vns de sa 
suite r passe a la terre ferine, qui est joignant le 
cap de Comcnonn d’pii il s p alk rendre a Goa, 
pour se mettre &cmbs la protection Sc sanue- 
garde des Fortugais, ayant faict plus de deux 
ecus lie yes de chemin a pied. En fin s'estant 
rendu k la ville de Goa, il fut honorable in £t 
receu* Ac traicte des Portugais, qui luy donner- 
ent bonne esperance de recounrer son Royaume. 
Et qudqm- temps apres, il se rendit Chrestien 
auec qnelques autres, qui la note t suiuy. Mais 
quant au recouuremeqt du Royaume, nous en 
parlerons plus implement an second Imre. 
Reprenas done le fil de nostre histoire, le P. 
Xauier exit end ant la cruaute p de kquelle aooil 
vs^ k Roy de Jafanapatau, a rendroit des 
Chrestiens de Maqar, Sc voyant que ctla pouuoit 
apporter vn grand prejudice a la Foy Chres- 
tienne f si on kissoit Lmpuny vn tel forfaict, se 
dclibere dialler iron tier le Gouuemeitr Martin 
Alfonse de Sosa, qui estoit lors a Cambay a, 
pour le supplier de vouloir chastier 1 outre- 
cuidancc & meschancete de ce Tyran. inique 
vsnrpateur dn Royaume, & cruel persecuteur 
des Chrestiens. Car il esthnoit cela estre 
conuenable, pour le seruke de Dieii, afin que 
Its autres vA&saux, taut de cestui-cy, que des 
autre?:. Princes Infideles, ne fnssent pas des- 
toumez de recenoir la Foy Chrestienne p de peui* 
d'endurer semblables cruautez ; & que lies 
Rais de ces contries entendissent, qu'il y auoit 
des gens ea ITnde, pour defendre Its Chres- 
tiens, Sc pour venger les torts Ac injures, qu’on 
leur feroit.. 

Arrioe qu’tl fut 4 Cam bay a t il traicte avec 
le Gomierneur des affaires, pear les que Is il 
estoit venn k. Et bien que la chose fut de con¬ 
sequence ; car il s' agissoit de faire la guerre k 
vn Roy, ce qui depend oit de Faduis des Capt- 
taines, Sc autres qui estoient du conseQ de 
guerre, lesquels rfauoient pas encore accous- 
tume de desgaiuer 1'espee, pour le fait de la 
Religion ; si esbee qti'il obtint ce qti'il deman.- 
doit Car le Goiitierneur le despescha inconti¬ 
nent, & luy bailla des lettres addressees aux 
Capi taines de Nagapatan, Sc de 2a coste de k 
Pescherie, awsquels il comniandoit dknaer Sc 
equipper en bref vne grosse flotte, taut des 
nauires & soldats P qui estoient k„ que de ceux, 
qu ils pourroient ramasser d'ailleurs conunode- 
ment : qu'apres auoir assemble touted les 
forces qu’ils pourroient, ils s^al- Sc fasseut 
letter a rimpouruen sur le Royanme de Jafana- 
patan. Sc fissent en sorte que ce tyrau fut pour 
le moins fait priso nni er., pour estre mij^ entre 


help and that of the Portuguese to regain the 
throne. He had him searched for everywhere 
with the intention of putting him to death. The 
unhappy Prince, warned of this, tried to escape 
the lory of his brother, and with some of his 
retinue passed over to the continent and lauded 
not far from cape Commorin, Thence he went 
to Goa on foot, a journey of more than 200 
leagues, in order to seek the protection and 
safeguard of the Portuguese. Finally having 
reached the town of Goa, he was honourably 
received and treated by the Portuguese, who 
gave him fair hopes of recovering his Kingdom. 
Shortly afterwards, he became a Christian with 
some others who had followed him. As for the 
recovery of the Kingdom, we shall speak of it 
at greater length in the second Book. To take 
up the thread of our narrative : Fr. Xavier, 
on hearing of the cruelty with which the King 
of lafana pa tan had treated the Christians of 
Mauar. and realising that smeh a wicked act, 
if left unpunished, would be gready prejudicial 
to the Christian faith, resolved to go and see 
the Governor, Martin Alfonse de Sosa, then at 
Cambaya, and entreat him to punish the pre¬ 
sumption and wickedness of that Tyrant, who 
had so unjustly usurped the throne and cruelly 
persecuted the Christians. This was a neces¬ 
sary measure, he thought, in the interests of 
the service of God, lest the other subjects of 
this King as well as those of the other 
Idolatrous Princes, should he deterred from 
embracing the Christian faith, for fear of similar 
cruel treatment, and that the Kings of these 
lands might understand that the Christians had 
in India protectors and avengers of their wrongs 
and ill-treatment. 

On reaching Cambaya, he (Xavier) treated 
with the Governor of the matters that had 
brought him there. Though it was a matter 
of consequence, for it meant going to war with 
a King, and this depended on the opinion of 
the Captains and other members of the war 
council who were not yet accustomed to draw 
the sword for the sake of religion, yet the 
request was granted. The Governor then 
and there, despatched him with letters addressed 
to the Captains of Negapaian and the Fishery 
coash giving them orders to arm and fit put 
without delay a strong fleet of all the ships 
and soldiers that were there as well as of those 
they could conveniently get together from other 
parts- Alter getting together all the forces 
that could be had, they were to fall unawares 
upon the Kingdom of Jafanapatan, and at least 
capture the Tyrant and hand him over to Fi\ 
Xavier who would deal with him as he wished. 
For the Father, seeing how greatly roused the 
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les mains du F* Xauier : aim qn s i1 en disposast 
a sa voloute. Car le Fere voyant le Goutier- 
usur fort irrite centre luy tascha d adoncir sa 
cholere, Sc k pria de vouloir tan l settlement 
commander qtTon le prints s p D estoit possibIe+ 
vif : car il desiroit plus luy donner la vie de Ta¬ 
me par le moyen de la Foy, que luy laire per- 
dre celk du corps anec vne mart ignotmuieuseH 
ainsi qui! meritoit Ayant eu si bonne depes- 
che, il s en reionme a Cochin fort contant, d r oii 
il estriuU an Roy de PortugaS T par Michel 
Yaz, qui n'estcU pas encore parti, tout ce qiT3 
anoit moyenne aaec le Goutiemeiir. II euuoya 
pareUlement les let ties dudit Gouuerueur a ceox 
a qui dies s'adressoient h pour dormer ordre, 
que !e flotte sequipat an plustosi, Sc s'estant 
arrest^ en ce port depttis le 27. lander de Tan 
1545, iusque-5 an mass d'Aurii de la me&me 
amide ; il s'embarqua lors dans vn nature qui 
prenoit la route de GeBan, auec le P, Francois 
Mansilia, pour de la passer an port de Nagapa- 
tan, sitne en la terre ferine ; vis a vis lisle de 
Manar, ou le Goimeraeur auoit donne le rendez¬ 
vous de la flotte. 

Arriue qiTii fut k Tide de Ceilan, 11 scent 
plus asseureemet la verity d H vn cas merueiUeus, 
qu'on luy auott raconte estant a Cochin ; 
aduenu en vn certain Royaume de ladJte isle, 
tandis qa^ faisoit k voyage de Cauibaya. Ce 
fut que le fils aisn£ d'vn Roy de ccste isle 
(duquel on ne s^uit pas d’asseurance le nom) 
traictant de se rendre direst Lin r i la persuasion 
d'vn marrhant Fortuguais, qd trafiquoit la, 
comme cecy Tint aux ore dies da Roy son pere, 
il le fit aussi tost ma&satrer. Le marehat qui 
T audit instmief tascha de recouurer son corps, 
& Tcnierra auec grande deuotion. k tenit en 
son coear pour vray martyrs car bien qtfH 
n cust pas receu le baptestue de Teaa, touted 
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Governor was against the King of J a tana pa tan, 
hud tried to soften down his anger and had 
asked him to give orders that the King be 
only taken alive p if possible, for he wished 
rather to give him the life o£ the soul by means 
of Faith s than to make him lose that of the 
body by the shameful death he deserved. 
Being entrusted with such a missions Xavier 
went back to Cochin quite pleased. From 
there he wrote to the King of Portugal, through 
Michael Vaz, who had not yet left, informing 
him of all that had been settled with the 
Governor. At the same time he despatched 
to those to whom they were addressed, the 
letters of the said Governor giving the order 
that the fleet he got ready without delay. 
Having remained at that port from 21 January, 
1545, to April of the same year, lie (Xavier) 
embarked with Fr. Francis MansUia in a ship 
bound for Ceilan. with the intention of cross¬ 
ing over thence to Negapatan, a port situated 
on the mainland opposite the isle of Manar f 
where the Governor had ordered the fleet to 
muster. 

On reaching the island of Ceilan. Xavier 
received confirmation of the truth of a 
marvellous event that had been related to him 
while he was at Cochin, and which had 
happened in a certain Kingdom of the said 
island while he was on his way to Cambay a. 
It was this. 13 The eldest son of a King of 
that island (whose (the King's) name is not 
known for sure) f 14 having been persuaded by 
a Portuguese merchant, who was trading there; 
was thinking of becoming a Christian. When 
this came to the ears of his father, he had 
him at once put to death. The merchant who 
had instructed him tried to recover the body 
and buried it with great devotion, considering 
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fois Li s^aiiJt qu'on pouuoit estre aussi baptize 
en son sang- R semble qne nostre Seigneur 
voulut tesmoigner par vn faict extraordinaire, 
qu'il ue se trompoit pas, en I 1 opinion qu'il auoit 
du mart y re de ce Prince* Car il adiiint que 
sur le sepulture d'iceluy, parat miraculeusemgt 
vae croix de sa mesnie longueur, si bien iormee, 
qu'on cut dit, qu'clle auost este faicte k 
desse 3 n par la main d F vn bon maistre. Quelques 
Gen tits, Sc Sarrazins qnll y auoit la. voyans 
le signal sacre de nostre Redemption, duquel 
Us sent euuemls iurtz, aussi bien que les 
heretiques de ee temps, s'efforcerent de 
l'ef facer, de dessus te tombcau coniblans de 
terre ce qui s'estoit enfonce en forme de croix. 
Mais e'estoit en vain ; car par deux on trois 
fcis ds y ieltcrtt de la tern dessus, Sc die 
s'efon^oit tousiours an mesme endroict que 
deuant, Sc falsoit paroistre la croix sur le 
sepulture du martyr, toot ainsi quelle auoit 
est£ veufi au commancemenL Outre ce il 
apparut au tnesme temps m autre crdx au 
del rouge conime le fen. Ce qui fit esmerueiller 
tdlement les Payens & Idolatres, que plusieurs 
d 'rceux esmeus par tela prodiges embrassercnt 
la fay Chreshenne, de laquelle ils vpyokt le 
signal & la marque paroistre taut au dd qu'en 
La terre. La chose alia bien si auant r que les 
vns p reach erient aux autres la ]oy H quits 
n^enteudoiSt pas encore r & se falsoient predi- 
cateurs, nestana pas Catechumenes. Elitre 
autres il y eat le second fils du Foyr auquel 
aprcs la mort de sou aisnc appartenoit la 
succession dn Royaume. Ce genereux Prince 
faisanl plus d'estat du salut de sod ame, que 
desthresors Sc couroimes Royales, esmeu par 
ces prodiges sc rengea volontai remen t alaloy 
de Iesus Christ, & recent secrettement le 
baptcsme. Mais se craignant que le Roy son 
Fere en fut aduerty, Sc qu F a ceste occasion 
il se fit massaerar, eomme II n T auott pas 
espargne sou aisne, pria ce Portuguais, qui 
auoit instruict & enterrd son frere le martyr, de 
le tirer seoretement de l r isle. Sc le mener a Goa, 
on il eut moyen de viure en bon Christie c. Ce 
que rautre luy promit p Sc Pexecuta fort 
ftdelement Le P. Xauier parla en chemin a ce 
Prince! eomme il escrit en vne lettre dative de 
Cochin, de fan 1545, qtfil enuoya a Rome, 
oil il adiouste qu 1 !! esperoit, que ce Royaume 
seroit en brief conuerty a nostro Seigneur : 
parce que le pen pie auoit este fort esmeu par 
ces prodiges, & que la succession dn Royaume 
venoit k ce Prince, qui auolt este baptize vn pen 
auparauant. 11 en y a qui esenuent que ce fnt 
k la suasion de sa tan te. la soeur dm Roy, qu'il 
sc reodit Chresben : laquelle gagna nnssi son 
fils k Iesus Christ, & que tons deux se retirereut 
a Goa. Ce qui pent bien estre, mais ce que 


him in his heart as a true martyr. For though 
he {the Prince) had not received the baptism 
of water he (the merchant) knew that there 
was besides a baptism of blood. Our Lord, 
as it seems, wished to testify by an extra¬ 
ordinary event that he was right in his opinion 
concerning the martyrdom of that Prince: 
for it happened that there appeared miracu¬ 
lously over his grave a cross of the same 
length (as the grave) so well formed that one 
would have said it had been made on purpose 
by a master hand. Some Pagans and Saracens 
of that place, seeing the sacred sign of our 
Redemption, of which they were sworn enemies, 
just like the heretics of our days T endeavoured 
to obliterate it by heaping earth on the tomb 
which had sunk in the form of a cross. Rut 
it was in vain ; for two or three times they 
covered it with earth, and each time it opened 
on the same spot as before and showed the 
cross over the martyr’s grave just as it had 
been seen at first. Besides this, there appeared 
at the same time another cross red as fire in 
the sky + The Pagans and Idolaters were so 
struck by these marvels that several of them 
embraced the Christian faith, of which they 
saw the sign add mark appearing both in the 
heavens and upon earth. Things went so far 
that some preached to others the law which 
they themselves did not yet understand, and 
not being even Catechumens became preachers. 
Among others, there was the second son of the 
King, who, since the death of his elder brother, 
was heir to the Kingdom. This high sc tiled 
Prince, moved by these prodigies and setting 
higher value on the salvation of his soul than 
on treasures and royal crowns, embraced the 
law of Jesus Christ of Ms own aoc©rd| 
and received baptism secretly. But fearing 
lest his father should come to know of it* 
and put him to death for it, just as he had not 
spared his elder brother, he asked the Portu¬ 
guese, who had instructed and buried his 
elder brother, to take him away secretly from 
the Lstand to Goa, where he could lead a good 
Christian life. This the merchant promised 
and carried out faithfully. Fr. Xavier (met 
and) spoke with this Prince on the way t as 
he writes In a letter sent to Rome from Cochin 
in 1545- In that same Letter he added that 
he hoped that Kingdom would soon be con¬ 
verted to Our Lord, as the people had been 
greatly moved by the prodigies, and because 
the succession to the Kingdom fell to the 
Prince who had been baptised shortly before- 
Some writers say that it was on the persuasion 
of his aunt, the King's sister, that he became 
a Christian, and that she won her own son 
to Christ, and that both retired to Goa, Thai 
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i ea a y dit a este tire des lettres da P. Xauier, 
iequel ayant cogaeu par le rapport mcsme de 
cc Prince que ce qu'on lay nuoit dit a Cochin 
estoit veritable, hnsta sou voyage de Nkgapatan, 
4 fin que la Oolte coat re le Roy de Jafanapatam, 
fut ati plustost prcste, esliuiant qae si celuy la 
cstoit vne fois bien chastie, cest autre Roy de 
Ceilan, qni estoit son voisin r auroit Crain te, Sc 
n'oseroit persecuter ses vassaux qui desirpient 
*ant se rendre Ctmestkns, 

Mais a uant qne traicter da succez de cest 
affairs, it raconteray ce qui luy aduint pendant 
le voyage r qu it fit de Cochin 4 l isle de Ceilan, 
f-e Pilote dii nauire, dans lequel il s'enibarqun,. 
estoit vn hom m c fort desborde en scs moeuis 1 
& la mesmes auolt lei principals otcasios de 
soa malhear. qni n'estoict pas vne seule, mais 
pluskuxs. Le Pore s'apperceuant de la vie de 
cest honinic, taschoit de Taccoster, Sc s’en 
alioat sequent an timtn du nature, on tl st teaoit h 
pour deuiser auec lay des choses de son art, 
F^sant tousiours alkr quelquc parole, qui lay 
puchoit au cocur, sans toutesfbb en faire 
semblat, dc se gardant bien de venir aux 
jnatieres, qni le pouuoient enrmyer ; le Pilote 
voyant la grande douceur, ^ debonnairete du 
^ere, cdmence k se descauurir a luy, & luy 
dit qaU estoit vn grand pechear, & voudrolt 
pien sc recondlier auec Bfeq par Je moyen 
d vne bonne confession, s'ii lay pkusoit 
J entendre si tost quits seroient arriuez an 
port. Le Fere Juy respod, qu il en estoit bien 
cofitent ; ccpendiU Tentretieut auec dc bons 
Sc spinets propos. Or come ils eurent aborde, 
Je Pilote sembloit ne se souuenir pins de ce r 
qs'il auoit promts, remettant sa con/essicn dc 
:Ottr a autre, 4 ftiyant tint qa'il pottuoit la 
irtieDce dii Pere, Mats vn lour cowme il se 
jonnnenoit le long du bord de la mcr, tenant 
, es yem fithez an ocl, scion sa coustume, ils se 
vont rencontrer tons deux par cas forltiit, aa 
plnstost par promdSce diuinc ; l e pilote voyaot 
quit ne se ponuoit plus cacher, ny iiiyr le 
fere, qui desia lauoit appetxeu, Itiy dit commc 
par leu ; Et bien, mon Pere, qtuind me vonl«- 
vous ouir de confession ? le Pere auee vne lace 
fiante Juy respond en ees termes, IESUS dlt-il 
jnon bon amy. quand ie vous veui otur? 
|out mamtenani. si vons voulez, S. icy mesine, 

■ VGUS semble nous promeiians tous deux 
sur cesle riuc : & soudain qu i) east dit ceU 
se met A faire le signe de b Croix. poii r 
com man cer la confession ; Le Pilote faisant de 
necessity vertu poursuit. disant le Con^tfeor 
jncn qu an commencement U se trouua tout 
trouble, & cemme vn hum me prins au pied leue 
qui ne s^ait bouuenient ce qn’il fait; tontesfois 
16 
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may be true, lfl bat what I have said is taken 
from the letters of Fr. Xavier, Having heard 
from the Prince himself that what he was 
told at Cochin was true. Xavier hastened to 
Negapatau to the end that the fleet against 
the King of JafanapatM be got ready as soon 
as possible. He thought that, if this King 
was once well punished, that other King of 
Ceilan who was his neighbour would be afraid^ 
and would not dare to persecute his subjects 
who were so anxious to become Christians, 

But before relating the success of this 
enterprise, I shall give an account of what 
happened during Xavier's voyage from Cochin 
to the island of Ceilan, The pilot of the ship 
On which he embarked was a man of very 
loose morals, and he had with him the principal 
causes of his miserable life, who were not one 
bat many, The Father, seeing what manner 
of life this man led, tried io eater into 
conversation with him r and often went towards 
the helm where he was to speak of the topics 
relating to his art. Without seeming to do it + 
be used always to drop a word which went 
to his heart, carefully avoiding, however the 
subjects that would annoy him . The pilot, 
seeing the great kindness and goodness of the 
Father, began to open his heart to him F and 
told him that he was a great sinner, and would 
fain be reconciled with God by means of a 
good confession, if he would be pleased to 
hear it when they reach the port The Father 
replied that he would be only too glad, and, 
meanwhile 1 had good and wholesome talks 
with him. 

On reaching land^ the pilot did not seem 
to remember any more what he had promised, 
postponing ids confession from day to day, 
and avoiding the Father as much as he could. 
Buh one day, as the Father was walking along 
the seashore with his eyes fixed on heaven, 
as was his woul r the two met by chance, or 
lather Divine Providence brought them Lice 
to face. The pilot, seeing that he could not 
hide nor escape the Father who had already 
seen him. told him as if in jest. “ Well, 
Father, when will you hear my confession 7 h ' 
The Father with a smile on his face replied 
thuss lb Jesus/ 1 he said, - When do I wish 
to hear you ? At this very moment, if you 
like, and here itself, if you think fit, while 
walking together along the shore," And as 
soon as he had said this, he at once made the 
sign of the Cross to begin the confession. The 
pilot, making a virtue of necessity, went on to 
say the Confiteor, although at first he was 
quite pat omt p and felt like a man taken off his 
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ayant aduanoe qudque pas, i] reuint a soy t feet, who does not know wbat he is about. 
, tout change en son ame print courage ; de However^ having gone a few steps* he recovered 
facon que ce qu il auoit commance quasi par himself, and, being quite changed In his soul, 
contrainte. ou par honte, il lc continue aoec took courage, so that what he had begun under 
bonne volonte, & demotion. Lc Pere cognoissaiit constraint, as it were, and through shame, he 
cela, ie mene va to petite chappelle, qui estoit continued willingly and with devotion. The 
la b*en pres du noage, (car les Portugais, qui Father, knowing this, took him to a little chapel 
trahquomt d ordinaire en ce port, y auoient near the shore (for the Portuguese who used 
hasty vn hermitage pour prier Dieu} estans 1A to trade in that place had put up there a tittle 
tons deus seuls. le Pere, qui d'autrefois L 'auoit Oratory in which they could worship God? 
ouy plaindre que les genpur toy faisoiet mal, The two being alone there, the Father who 
U Y agence vne natte, quit trouuc la, Sc le fait had heard him complain that his knees were 
asseoir dessus, ne pretendant pour tors autre sore, spread him a mat which he found there, 
chose, sinon qu d east douJeur & contrition de and made him sit on it, as he was for the 
ses pechez ; laquelle de IA A pen il con^eust si moment only bent on exciting in him sorrow 
grande, qu il ne pouuoit paursayure sa con* and contrition for his sins. Very soon bis 
fession, pour 1 aboudance des iarmes Jk contrition was so intense, that he could not 
sangJots, qu il tiroit du plus profond du proceed with his confession on account of the 
coemr. Sc slant done iett£ des deux genoux abundant tears and deep drawn sobs. Falling 
en terre, il baitoit rudement sa poictrine, Sc oo his knees on the ground, he struck bis 
demanded pardon A LKeu de tant de pcchex, breast violently, asking God to pardon him 
qu u auoit coimnis. Mais desirant faire vne for the many sins he had committed. But 
confession generate de toute sa vie, il pria le wishing to make a general confession of his 
Fere dc luy donner qnelques iours de terme, whole life, he asked the Father For a few days 
pour sy preparer, diirant lesquds il fit to prepare himself for it. Meanwhile, he 
plttsieurs actes de penitence Sc satisfacbS, & performed many acts of penance and reparation, 
enfa-e attires osta. d'aupres de soy les occasions, and, among other things, he removed from hini 
qui le faisoient tresbuclier, & de la en auant the causes which led to his falls. Thenceforth, 
s adonna tie telle sorte i la vertti, dc nommee- he applied himself so much to the practice of 
ment ;t la frequentation des Sacrem5s dc la virtue, and particularly to the reception of the 
Con essioii & Communion, qu airman l a la fin sacraments of Confer ion and Communion that 
de ses iours. bicn mimy (f icenx, & du diuin when he reached the end of his life, lie departed 
secours, il parht de ce monde fort console, pour from this world fortified by these Sacraments 
acoir menc vne vie eaemplaire apres ce change and the divine help, and full of consolation 
ment: lequel il attr.burnt apres Dieu a la that be had from the time of his conversion 
douceur, de laquelle le P. Xauicr auoit vse en led an exemplary life. After God he attributed 
son endroit, s accommodant a son infirmite. this change to the kindness which Fr Xavier 
Mais rcuenons a 1 apprest de la flotte. had shown him by adapting himself to his 

Pendant qne ic Pere s'arrresta en Ceiian, weakness. But, let us return to the preparation 
1 'armce naualc fut de tout poinct eq rupee. pour oi fleet- 

alter attaquer le Roy de JafAnapatan, Mals WhUe the Father was in Ceilan the fleet 

sur le pomet, qu'eik deuoit partlr, voilA quVn against the King of Jafanapabm had been com. 
nauire du Roy de Portugal, venaat du Pegu, pletely manned and equipped. But, as it was 
charge de gran des nchesses, fut iette par u OD the point of sailing, a ship of the King of 
tempeste sur la coste de Jafanapatam Et parce Portugal, coming from Pegu laden with a rich 
que le Roy s en estoit saisi, Sc de tout ce qu’il y cargo, was thrown on the toast of Jafanapafcui 
auoit dedans, a fin de le pouuoLr recoourer, on by a storm. The King had seized the ship 
ingea quQ n'estoit pas teps de luy faire la with all its freight. In order to recover these 
guerre. A ceste cause tout l appareil d icelte they thought that it was unseasonable to wage 
lutredmt a neant. Le Pere voyant cela, bien war on the King, For this reason all these 
qtnl fut marry de ce que ce merchant tyran preparattoss came to nought Seeing this, the 
n auoit pas este puny sefon ses demerites : Father was indeed vexed that the wicked tyrant 
loutesfois se ronformant k I A volonte ^ had not been punished as he deserved ; yet 
prouidence de Dieu, it print en gre tout ce qo* il submitting to the will and Providence of God 
en disposoiL Mms queJque temps apres, Dieu he accepted with resignation what God had dis- 
cnasha ce Roy, & ses snccesseurs, imitans ses posed. But shortly afterwards, as we shall relate 
cmautez, amsi que nous verrons au deuriesme in the second Book, God punished this King and 
lurc ‘ his successors who imitated him in his cruelty/ 1 
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fLe p. Xavier) passe cit Fisted* (Father Xavier) visits the island of 

Ccilan. Ceilan + 

Expedie qa il eat k* affairs de Having expedited the affairs of the (Fishery) 

La Coste, 11 voulut, auant que retouraer h Goa, Coast. Xavier resolved to cross over to the 
passer a ITsIe de Ceila, pour vn affaire d' iinpor- island of Ceilan before returning to Goa in order 
tace, duquel nous traieferons bien tost. II vlnt to settle an important matter of which we shall 
done surgir an port de Gale, on il tmuua vn speak presently. He Landed at Uie port of Gale, 
Fortugais, nomine Michel Fernandez, si gritfiifi- where he found a Portuguese named Michael 
meat inalade qu’on estimoit ne deuolrpas vmre Fernandez so grievously ill that it was thought 
Long temps. Le Fere Le visita, Sc le consola that he had not long to live T The Father visited 
auec plusicurs bens propos qu’il luy tint \ Sc him and consoled him with many kind words, 
fLnalement il luy dit quit ne se contristat point, and told him not to lose courage or fear death : 
pour crainle de la inert* car it auoit bonne for he had good hopes for his health, and was 
espcrance de sa sante ; & qu a ctste fin il afioft going to say Mass tor him and recommend him 
dire b. Messe pour luy, Sc le rcconimenderoit a to Our Lord. When Mass was over, he went 
N h Seigneur. La Mess* finie, il s en retounne to see how the patient was getting on, and found 
pour voir comment se portoit le oialade, & that he had just got over a serious crisis, which 
trouue qu'il ne falsoit que sortir d P vn grief had lasted for twenty four hours and had 
accident, qui luy auoit dure desia vingt & quatre greatly aggravated his illness. At tilt very 
heurcs, Sc rendoit sa tnaladie beaucoup plus moment that the Father had finished his Mass, 
dange reuse v mais a I’instant que le Fere eust the trouble disappeared and lie was cured ins- 
acheue la Messe, d en fut deliure. Sc guard tout tanfly as the same Fernandez deposed on oath 
aussi tost, commc le mesme Fernandez a depose when they took information on the subject r The 
tk iure, lors quori en fit les informations, principal reason that had prompted his visit 
Mais la principals cause, qui le fit passer k ceste to that island of Ceilan. however, was the desire 
Isle de Ceilaiij fut Je desir, qu'il auoit, de to reap the fruit of the martyrs 1 blood which 
recueillir le frtiiet dnsang des martyrs, qui deux had been shed two years before. As the right 
aas auparauant y auoit este espandu. Et d'au- which the two Princes baptised at Goa had to 
tant que le droiet que pretendoknt au the Kingdom had ceased witli their death (for 
Koyaume les deux Princes, qui furent baptised meanwhile they had both died at Goa), the hope 
Goa, estoit Buy par leur niorl, (car Us dece- that was entertained of planting the faith there 
dercnl tons deux la mesme pendant ce temps} through their means was lost also. In spite of 
l J esperanee aussi qu'on auoit d k y planter la it r however, the Father determined to go and 
Foy par leur moyeu fut perdue. Ce ueltmoins see the King who had put the martyrs to 
le Fere resolut d’aller trouuer le Roy qui auoit death, s fl in order to persuade him to allow the 
fail tuer les martyrs pour luy persuader de Christian faith to be taught in his Kingdom 
permettre que la foy Chrestienne fut publiee en and to embrace it himself. He hoped that the 
son Koyaume., fit de I'embrasser luy mesnie, King would grant his request at least to sa#e- 
esperant qu’il le feroit a tout le moms pour guard his Kingdom. For he had nothing to 
s’asseurcr de son Estat. Car il n'auoit rien a fear, if he made peace and allied himself with 
craindrc, s'il coutraetoit paix H & alliance atiec the Portuguese. Our Lord crowned the Father's 
les Portugal*. Nostra Seigneur donna si bonne plans with success. For though that barbarous 
yssue au dessein du Pere f que ce Roy barbare, King remembered and resented that Marlin 
bien qu’il fat memoratiJ Sc piqtk, de ce que le Alfonsos de Sousa, the Governor of India, had 
Gomterneur des Iudes Martin AJfonse de Sosa intended to make war on him , in order to expel 
luy auoit voulu faire la guerre, pour Le debouter him from his Kingdom and place one of the two 
du Roy a ume, quHJ possedoit, afin d'y establir Princes therein, yel r he not only received 
I'vn de ces deux Princes : toutesfois il oe recent Father Xavier with very great marks of honour 
pa* seukment le Pere Xauier auec tras-graad and courtesy, but even listened to his expos!- 
houneur Sc humanite, mais encore luy prasta fion of the mysteries of the Christian faith. In 
t'orellle , pour i’ouyr dbcourir dcs mystcres de short, it pleased God to grant such a grace to 
la foy Chrestieime^ Brief il pie us t & Dieu the Preacher to expound those mysteries, and 
communiquet vne telle grace an Fredicateur to the listener to accept them, that the King 
pour les declarer. Sc k latuhteur pour les promised to become a Christian, and to do 
escQuten que le Roy promit de se faire Chreslieu, his best to get the whole Kingdom to follow his 

id. Tlbo kiD| whe put martyn d( Xad&j iq d*a.Lh ih itu king of JuiToia, Tbff marsyr-prliieo wu pm to dc-alb by the kjni 
Qt Kctt*. 
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Sc de tascher aussi que tout sod Royattme le 
5ii suit ; of Irani pour oslage de sa parole, de 
mettre sontlil Royaunie entre les mains du Roy 
de Portugal, se rSdant son vassal, Sc luy payer 
3e trihut qu'on adulseroit, sans demandsr pour 
tout cela an Gouuemeur des Indcs. que deux 
chores ^ JVne qu'il fit auec luy vne bone pair 
& aUilee, come auec les autres, qui s'estoienl 
rend us vassaux de la Couronne de Portugal ; 
L autre que pour empeschtr les reunites ou 
Luutinertes, qui so pocirroient ensuiure du 
ehangetnent de rellglo, il luy enuoyat vne com- 
pagnle dc soldats Portugais, ausquds il payeroit 
la souldc, scion que led it Gouuemeur ordon- 
neroit. Le Fere ayant si bten manic eest 
affaire, tout ioyetix de voir vn si beau com¬ 
mencement de victoire centre Satan en ce 
Roy a Lime, p trend tout aussi tost la route vers 
Goa, menant quant Sc soy lAmbassadeur dudit 
Roy, pour traicter de cest accord auec le 
Gouuerncur de ITndt, qui estoit encore lore D- 
lean de Castro. Le Roy susdtct ha ilia let tres de 
creance a son Ambassadeur, esqueiles il luy 
dSnoit tout pouuoir, Sc s’obligeoit de tenir pour 
fakt, tout ce que luy Sc 3e Pene accorderaiet en 
son no. Ay ant done prins conge du Roy, il 
s'embarqun auec Y Ambassadeur & arriua 
heu reuse me nt k Goa, le 20. de Mars Fan 1543, 


example, In proof of his promise he offered to 
place his Kingdom in the hands of the King of 
Portugal as his vassal, and pay him whatever 
tribute they would ask. In return he would 
ask the Governor of India two things and nolh- 
Ing more. 1 1 One of these was that he should 
make a firm peace and alliance with him as with 
the others who had become vassals of the 
Crown of Portugal. The other that, in order 
to prevent revolt and mutiny that might result 
from his change of religion, be should send him 
a company of Portuguese soldiers who would 
be paid by him as determined by the Gove me r. 
The Father, having negodated the affair so 
successfully* left at once for Goa, full of joy at 
seeing such fair promise of victory over Satan 
in that Kingdom, He took with him an Ambas¬ 
sador of the King, who w’as sent to settle the 
matter with the Governor of fndta h D, John de 
Castro* The King gave credentials to the 
Ambassador giving him full authority, and 
undertook to ratify vrhatever the Ambassador 
and the Father would grant in his name. 
Xavier bade farewell to the King* embarked 
with the Ambassador and reached Goa safely 
on the 2Gth March* 1540, 


(To 6e confirmed-) 
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** SI SSI Y AN U SISSIA PARAMPARAWA” * 

AND OTHER LAWS RELATING TO BUDDHIST PRIESTS IN CEYLON. 

By G, W. WOODHOUSE, M.A., U.M., C.CS. 


T HIS dissertation is based on some notes collected by me, while employed as magistrate and 
judge in different parts of Ceylon, for the purpose some day of compiling a more pre¬ 
tentious work on Buddhist Ecclesiastical Law, a subject which, so far as this Colony 
is concerned, has not engaged the attention of writers. 

It should be observed that the Common Law of the country is the Roman-Dutch Law, 
a legacy left us by our Dutch predecessors. There are certain local laws applicable to certain 
sections of the community ; e.g., the Thesawalamai, to the Tamil inhabitants of the Jaffna 
Peninsula : the Kandyan Law, to the Sinhalese of what are known as the Kandyan Provinces ; 
and the Code of Muhammedan Law, to the Mussulman population scattered all over the Island. 
Besides these there are portions of the English Law specially introduced ; and, in addition, the 
Ordinances passed by the local legislature. 

The following authorities have been consulted in the preparation of this article :— 


Appeal Court Reports (1907—1909) 

A. C. R. 

Coplestone's Buddhism (1892) 

Copkstone 

Armour's Grammar of Kandyan 


Hardy’s Eastern Monochism (i860) 

Hardy 

Law (1871) 

Armour 

Lorenz's Reports (1856—1859) 

Lot, 

Austin's Appeal Reports (1862) 

Austin 

Wijesinghe’s translation of the 


Beveii & Siebel's Reports (1877) 

B. & S. 

Mahdvansa (1909) 


Bcrtolacd's Ceylon (1817) 

Berio bed 

Marshall's Judgments (1839) 

Marshall 

Browne's Reports (1890— I897i 

Br. 

Hew Law Reports 

Ne L. R. 

Ceylon Law Reports (1890—1897) 

C, L, R, 

Ceylon Ordinances 

Ord. 

Minutes of the Supreme Court silting 

collectively 

Coll. 

Mstara Cases 

Matara 


This dissertation will be confined exclusively to the Laws and Customs relating to 
priests of the Orthodox Buddhist Church. Heteredox Buddhism, which confuses with pure 
Buddhism the worship of gods and demons ( Kopnism ) and. of the heavenly bodies (GrdJtaisro) 
and other superstitions, will only be alluded to when necessary for the elucidation of the subject 
in hand. Similarly, only passing reference will be made to other branches of Buddhist 
Ecclesiastical Law, like the Constitution of the Ecclesiastical Courts, the law of Temple Property, 
Statutory Trustees, and Temple Ceremonial and Worship. 


* Seine a. DitwrUniM tor ibf Degree 01 Biuter ot L»vi or tie tTlHWrUr Caiubridife, by WiJlLsm 

Waodiou*, .1. I3l, lotm*- College. Cmuah. Mai b. Trip. 18W>< Bwrl«l*r-*t-I*w, Middlt Temple (SB!6 : CamsibeU-Fwier 
fnMuiaa Lb Criminal Uv ; ll»l !*«=> is 'he flitt cta» wMh a eertlfle*!* ot BfflWlM* lb* Ear Final EiamLnatlsra befew 
ail.ry T«m, 1S11 i Member of lb* Roral Axtitie Soeiexir 40, El; Fello* *1 the Seyal CslmjalInnltul* : sndof Hi. SUle.tr it 
Clril Service la Ceylon, Jnetiee gt Hi# Peaee an4 Ditlriet JuitH*. Sttimnemla, 
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The Buddhist Church in Ceylon, whether Orthodox or Heteredox. is + in the eye of 
the law, a voluntary association ; or, to be more correct, a quasi-corporalion t Its constitution is 
based in some measure upon the statute law, but mostly upon usage, which has acquired the force 
of law, and upon judicial decisions. 

In early times, and indeed until the Kandyan kingdom was ceded to the British Crown 
In 1815 A. D.p the Kandyan king was the head of the Buddhist Church, both spiritual and 
temporal. And startling though the proposition might appear, at the present time the King of 
England is the head of the Buddhist Church in Ceylon- By Buddhist precept, the duties of king 
and priest were made co-ordinate. The king was enjoined to practise the "the ten virtues," 
which included the observance of the ordinances of Buddha, charity to the brethren, and the 
endowment of temples. And the priests were directed to |B respectfully entreat and admonish 
the king not to depart from the prescribed duties of a sovereign/' (Bertolucci, pp. 460 et 
Hence it is we find the king often intervening in the internal administration of the Church, and 
even teaching its precepts. For instance, Kasyapa V (A.D. 919-939) “ purged the religion by 
enforcing the rules ol discipline and appointed new priests to fill up the vacancies in the vi hares/ i 
{Mahdvan&a, lii, p. 65) : and S£na IV (A.D, 961-964) took his seat in the Brazen Palace "and 
expounded the Suttanta in the presence of the brethren, n ( Ibid liv, p. 70). No priest could 
be ordained or property gifted to the Church except with the approval and sanction of the 
sovereign. 

No less powerful was the influence of the Church over the State- Wealth and learning 
centred round the Church ; and the priests were not slow in making a weak or superstitions 
sovereign fed their power. The king's coronation was not complete until he was anointed at 
the Ruvanvali Dagaba, a custom which began in the reign of Sena If (efre- 866 A.TX). The 
election of the king depended to a great extent upon the vote of the prelates of the Church ; and 
kings were known to surrender their royal insignia to the monks and receive them back, and 
even invest them, at least for a time, with all the prerogatives of the throne, {Mahdvanm, 
XXXIX F 3 ei aotj 4 - There are not wanting instances where the monks even punished the king 
for disregarding their authority ; for example, " they inflicted on Hatthadatha (A, D. 654-663) the 
1 inversion of the bowl/which takes away from a layman the privilege of putting alms-food in 
a monk's bowl. rh (ihiof., xlv, p. 29, v, 35 3 Coplestone, p, 384)+ 

During the Malabar conquests, when the persecution oi Buddhists had ended. Buddhism 
and Hinduism flourished side by side, and the king lound it to his interest to be patron of the 
Buddhist Church. Witness, for example, the revival of Buddhism in the reign of Kirti Sri 
(1753 A. D.) referred to below. 

In the Maritime Provinces, which came under the influence of the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, first Roman Catholicism and afterwards Protestantism, were thrust upon the people ; and 
Buddhism received a temporary check. But in 1796, when the British acquired these provinces 
by conquest, liberty of conscience and the free exercise of religious worship were insured to all 
persons. 

The Kandyan Provinces! however, were not ceded to the British until 1815 ; and, by 
the Kandyan Convention of that year, 11 the religion of Buddha professed by the chiefs and 
inhabitants of these provinces is declared inviolable, and the rites, ministers and places of worship 
are to be maintained and protected.” 

Although Lord Bathurst, the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, was of opinion 
that this undertaking on the part of Great Britain simply implied that 11 the Boodho religion should 
not be abolished or obstructed," and Earl Grey, in 1847, thought that all it meant was that " the 
Buddhists should be free to celebrate their religious rites and to hold all the places and property 
devoted to their worship, without molestation from the new sovereign or any oue else/'yet in 
the practical working of the Convention the British Sovereign succeeded to all the rights and 


U |Wn iSttBii. ri-ftrl. to walk aha an wu oriKtftfLliy the ball at Clolrter where the BuddJms pri*H4 lived Mil 
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when Hjrrte t*LI@ at Buddha Is enahnnwi- tfeaf It 1* uhi*Ut * imcf*! bfrtrec With the a ml iftjMhrf-fle. A little 
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obligations of the Kandyan king in respect of the Buddhist Church. The .Daladu - 

Sacred Tooth, was placed in the custody of an Agent of Government ; and the appointment add 
dismissal of priests, and the control of other domestic matters of the Buddhist Churrh were 
vested in the Governor. 

The position was embarrassing. It seemed anomalous that a Christian governmunt 
should have part in the control of the internal affairs of what was, at dial hmc at eas conist ties, 
an idolatrous and immoral faith. That the representative of a ChnsQueen should have 
the custody of Buddhist temples and should claim the right to appoint and oisimss the pnestsot 
such temples, was obnoxious to those who belonged to the Christum Ijrth. A means was, 
therefore, sought to sever the connection. With a view to this the local Legi * nre P a ^ 
Ordinance, to which Queen Victoria refused her assent. The object was partially achieved, 
howe ver, by means of a Despatch from the Secretary of State, wtuch forbade tbe Governor lo 
make appoint men ts. Chief Priests were to be elected thepnests of the respect, ve temples 
BasnayaL Nilames by the Ratcmahatmayas add Koralas of the Distort■ m which the temples 
were situated ; and the Dlyawadana Nilante by the Basnayakas and Ratemahahnayas of certain 
districts, The Governor was authorised to issue "an instrument, which, while avoiding 
altogether the form of an appointment, productive as it is of false notions, should simply protess 
to be a recognition by Government of the title of the party. 

This Despatch was held by CREASY. C. J„ and tlie other judges of the Supreme Court 
in Atiadasi Terunnanse vs, Sumuttgala Unnanse, (S. C. Civ. Min., 7. Ju y. )' “P° n ,i e 
authority of Cameron vs, Kytv, (1835^ 3 Knapp, 332, and Jephson vs. Riera, t 1S35 > Ibtd - 13 °- 
to be operative for the purpose without an Order in Council or an Ad of Parliament, 


The immediate effect of this Despatch was that the Datadd Dhdta was made over to 
the Diyawadana Nihmie and the Chief Priests of the Maiwatta and Asgiriy a establishments, ft l 
the condition, however, that if it " is ever found to be used for other than religious iIie 

Government would immediately resume possession of it 1 11 ; and the annual allowance oi & o 
the priests of the Malwatta and Asgiriyn Vihires was commuted by a grant of Crown lands 
yielding an annual income of a like sum. 

It would seem, however that Ibis Despatch of 1652, which was obviously only meant 
to satisfy the scruples of a part of the Christian community of the Colony h which had taken offence 
at a Christian Government concerning itself with the appointment of priests of Buddhist temples, 
did no more than delegate certain prerogatives^ which the British Sovereign succeeded to from 
the Kandyan King, into other hands, to be resumed whenever it was found necessary to do so. 
The King, in fad, is still, as he obviously most be, the head of the Buddhist Church. The final 
decision in all matters, not partly domestic or doctrinal, lies with him. The appointment of a 
priest is nothing ; hts dismissal is e very thing r and 1lie King has not renounced his nght of 
dismissal. 


“ Bnt/ J says CRKASV, C J M in the judgment referred to above, “though we hold that 
the Crown has given up its power of appointment to this High Priesthood, it by no means follows 
that we are to hold that the Crown has given up the power of removal. There are no words in 
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Sir John Pakingtcn's Despatch that express or that necessarily unply such intention Nor is 
the; possession of such a power of removal fay the Crown open to the same religious objections, 
which have been raised respecting the Crown's right of appointment and which produced the 
abandonment of the Crown"s right of appointment. It may often happen for political causes, 
or for reasons connected with the social good order of the Island, and this District in particulax, 
that the Government may desire to remove a mischievous or dishonest or incapable person from 
an office, which puts him in command of monies contributed by the public, and which gives 
him also considerable influence. If the Government dismisses such a person, and leaves it to 
his co-religionists to choose another, it does not exhibit anything like the spectacle, which appears 
to have shocked the Christian Memorialists of J852, the spectacle of the representative of a 
Christian Queen creating a heathen High Priest 1 * 

In the meantime a large number of temples were neglected and temple property frittered 
away by the ignorant people who had charge of them* The truth is that the strong hand of the 
king being removed, there was no properly organised system to take its place. In consequence 
of the Despatch above mentioned, of course, the local Government ceased to take any active 
interest in the affairs of the Buddhist Church, 

It was therefore found necessary to pass what is known as the Buddhist Temporalities 
Ordinance„ No- 1 of 1889. It is in respect of this Ordinance that the Buddhist Church is a 
corporation. By the provisions of the Ordinance the law recognises as a corporation any temple, 
its movable and immovable property and the revenues therefrom, together with the Sanghika 
offerings made to it : it empowers the election of trustees, who have the right to control and 
manage such property, and who can sue and be sued ; and it creates a domestic tribunal called 
a District Committee to supervise the trustees, administer temple properly, and, to that end, 
make rules. But, apart from this Ordinance, the Buddhist Church, not being an established 
Church, is not a juristic entity, and, therefore, has no existence apart from its individual members. 

The Customary Law is for the most part derived from the Buddhist Scriptures 
fTripitaka) and from rules and Institutions, which have acquired the force of law by inveterate 
custom and usage. 

The role as to customary law. which has not been determined by judicial decision, is 
that it must be specially pleaded and established by evidence. {Dhammpdia Unndnse 
vs. Sumana Unndnse* 11907) 3 Bal., 260). 

The Canon Law is derived principally from the rules and regulations laid down in the 
Vinaya Pi taka , from principles evolved from the Buddhist Scriptures, and from practices, which 
have by long usage become part of the law. 

The Vinaya Pi taka is divided into five sections:— (I) Pdrdjikd, and (2j PachUL 
which deal with crimes and misdemeanours of priests ; (3) Maha Vagga r and (4) Carter VaggQ, 
which contain the civil and ecclesiastical code giving the rules as to ordination, the ceremony of 
vas e etc. ; and (5) Partvdra Pdta , a recapitulation of the above In catechetical form. 

It remains, before proceeding lo discuss the law itself, to consider how much of the law 
as stated above Is administered by the Civil Courts of the Colony. There are no decisions hearing 
directly on Buddhist Ecclesiastical Law ; but from decisions of cases referring to other religious 
bodies, it is clear that our Civil Courts will not interfere in mailers purely eccIesiasticaL but will 
only give relief where a claim to property or dvD right is involved. What 15 a mailer which is 
purely ecclesiastical, is for the Court to decide on the facts of each case. 

Marshall, C. J, t who delivered the judgment of the Supreme Court in D.C. KaJutara, 
I2,34&, (1835) (Marshall, 656, g 1} f where a Mohammedan Mosque claiming the exclusive right 
by immemorial custom of celebrating the jVdmho and Hadji Perenofs, claimed damages against 
another Mosque for celebrating those festivals and appropriating the gifts and votive olteriugs 
given by those; who attended, said : 11 It 15 very possible that the Mohammedan worship may 
have been scandalized, and the religious veneration due to the ancient Mosque of Marandhan 
abated by the irregular practices and arrogant assumption of the Priests officiating at the rival 
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Mosque of Molliamitile. But the law does not recogub* these as civil injuries for which corn- 
«3cn cVn be claimed Ln a Court of Justice- These are matters purey ecclesiastical ; and a 
remedy for the abuse complained of, il obtainable at aU, must be sought for in ecclesiastical 

censure and penance/ 1 

Similarly in Aysa Oemma v s, Sago Abdul Lebbe, (1367) Ram- 11 ^3-68), 240 the 
Supreme Court following *. vs. Coleridge. 8 B- & A„ p. 806, held that the mode of buryiM the 
deiid is purely a matter tor ecclesiastical cogence, and therefore- not a letter for ^lon by 
the Civil Courts- Compare also to the same effect Kurukel vs.Ka ™*«M 1S92> ^, Sl C , Rj )A,,( 
Mnhammadu Z*66e vs. Karet-m. (1893) 1 N. L. R-, 351 ; and Nuku Lebbe vs. lhamby, (1913) 

16 N. L- R-. 94- 

It must be remembered, however, that, though there are Buddhist Ecclesiastical Court^ 
they have not the power to enforce their decrees. These decrees are given effect to by the CivU 
Courts in the same way as the awards of arbitrators whose juruKtetjon r«(. entirely »poa the 
agreement of the parties ; but the Civil Courts will, if necessary, go behind these decrees to see 
that they are not vitiated by irregularities in procedure. Sumangata Unionise vs. Dhamma 
Jtakkhita. (1908) 11 N- L. R., 360- 

THE PRIESTHOOD. 

In Ceylon, Buddhist priests, 3 though they profess and propagate substantially the same 
doctrines, belong to one or other of three chief sects (Nikdya) or Societies (Samdgom), 

namely,—- _ 

(1) The Siam Nikdya, or Siamese Sect; 

(2) The Amarapura Nikdya, or Burmese Sect; and 

(3) The J3amonya Nikdya, or Rangoon Sect. 

From the time that King Devdnampiya Tissa was converted to Buddhism by Mahinda 
Thera, until the beginning of the last century, Buddhism was the state religion of the country. 
But successive Malabar invasions and the introduction of Hinduism by the conquerors, threatened 
the foundations of the Church ; so much so that, when King Kirti Sn came to the^ throne (1 '53 
A. DJ* the scarcity of priests was such that there was not a sufficient number of them to ordain 
the Sdmaneras and make them Upa&ampadd, A mission was sent by Kirti Sn to the Kmg of Siam 
and thirteen ordained priests procured. These were installed in the Mulwatta Vihare with 
Welliwitle Uaniiue, styled Sangria Raja, at their head. These formed the nucleus of the present 
Slant Nikdya. 

Certain Innovations made by the King and the new college of priests were obnoxious 
to the more orthodox Buddhists, For instance, the priesthood was reserved for the Goimnse 
or agricultural caste ; ordinations were to take place nowhere bot in Kandy ; and, what d&pteas&a 
them most and was doubtless introduced in deference to the King, who was mfuselia mncUij 
Hindu superstitions, with the worship ol Hindu deities and demons, were introduced into t e 
temples. So, in 1802 A. D., one Ambagahapiliya, a Sdmxmera of the Malaga mo caste r with five 
other novices, proceeded to Burma, where it is claimed that Buddhism still exists in its pristine 
purity, and became ordained there. These came back to Ceylon and formed the Amarapura 
Nikdya . __^__ 
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Later on. in about ISG4 A* D., was founded the Ram any a Nikdya f which is simply an 
Offshoot of the Am&rapara Sect, with this differeni-e that the members of the former take stricter 
vows of poverty and humility. 

1 hese Sects or Societies have again been subdivided. It is not quite certain when or 
how the Siam Nikdya was split up into ihe two great Colleges of Malwatta and Asgiriya, each 
with its own High Priest (Mahd Nay aka) and his Deputy f Ana Nay aka). 


The Amarapura Nikdya has four sub-divisions :—(1) The College founded by 
Ambagahapitiya abovementioned ; (2) That of Dhammakanda ; (3) That of Denndera (Dondra) : 
and (4) The Mataru Nik£ya, which had its birth in recent times. 


It is settled law that a priest of cue of these Nikdya s may not succeed to the rights and 
privileges of a priest of another Nikdya t or be presented to the incumbency of a temple of 
another Nikdya* 

The point was decided in The Crown vs + RambnkweRa Unndnse. (Colt. Court of Appeal, 
in D- C- Kandy h 8 + 950 P (1838) Austin, 40). At that lime the Crown exercised the right of 
appointing the incumbent of a temple. The temple in question was the property of the 5mm 
Nikdya ; and though the Kandyan King had granted lands for the use of the temple, there was 
no Royal Sannas* or Grant, and, therefore, the temple was Sanghikn. The question for the 
Court was, whether a pnpLl of the founder who had adopted the ^4 marapura faith, was eligible 
to the office of Chief Priest of the temple. The Court held that the Crown, while it was not 
hunted to the selection of a pupil of the founder, had still die right only to appoint a priest 
belonging to the Asgiriya College and professing the doctrine of the Siam Nikdya , for the reason 
that at the founding of the temple there was only the Siam Nikdya established m this country, 
the King was Siamese, and the founder of the temple Siamese, and, therefore, * it would be 

acting contra formam donL .to allow the property to pass into the hands of persons who 

cannot but be deemed to profess an heretical faith by the Siamese Buddhists/' 

In Dhammaddsa vs. Sobita, (1853) Ram. 5843-55, 42, the contest was between two 
pupils of the same priest, one of whom had seceded to the Amarapura Sect. CARE, C. J., held that, 
as the temple was intended by the donor to be held by a priest of the Siam Sect, the defendant 
when he seceded to the Amarapura Sect, forfeited any right he might have had from bis tutor, the 
late incumbent. 

As between the members of the sub-divisions of the chief Nikdyas, however no such 
disability exists, provided they are sub-divisions of the same Nikdya ,. 


The authority for this proposition is Panghna Rat no Unnanse vs. Ratnapdfa Unndnse, 
(1884) 6 S.C-C,, 109, The plaintiff had been robed by his tutor, Balaharuwe, incumbent of a 
temple depending on the College of Malwatta, which, as stated above, is a subj ect of the Siam 
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OhJt hie awn, bafe ill other ctibfilri# , Ming awesdrd the throne of LiBta the pra»fiaToaH. the four cortKr* of which b* 
h M brought uflder tbs *ingl« cnooyy of bis *w\t- b\ + flnr btflDj it* the i»ceudaiik and hi a thouab la dJi*CT«d to ih* pmt+- 
g;k£ionof ib* crt*d of the Omtivtal One, Who i* adored by th« Brahman*, Girt*, U^ni-sod*, Sai** and Mac, tuning 
hMX & of the ntifflMtod Itlk of the Dagab* of Keenly* whither the Enlightened One, being Invited by Mild Inn yami. SuproiDfl 
Kidb of iha Nftjja*, came attended by hi* five hundred uIdE* (Ju*l>Cg Baling Brie ft* l tb'ciisti the and, ilttin* on 

T bfl E*m-<lidded [farou* In. lIlh middle of the Jewel Ball, and bavin* pnrtnfceu Of th* ambrevla r-ff<?red by lb» CM Sign*. 
KEwded Bh mirrtt. onto Brahman*, God*, Item!-*™!* aad NAgH,did delay grinl thouiandH ol m^Rey to MaptUgnEfin 

BoddharafckhiEa Caadoae ud order him to th* ucrtd which the said prioa£ rehlUlt with iAwfl brick* 

lo the helobt Of Id cnbita, pEn^nD* IK wUh i omranSaOii Of lime, and enclo^n* ibe Oafflc wfcth a parapeE wall? and 
bon£d4 lb ha built an Lmajia of Baddhti, refulftept tn all ibfl of Ihe Ecu gvM pmpOitLoni of mtiwzrmrm and 

OTer u A boautlful oihopy, and af*in*L it A flight Of frtep* hewn Lp itooh. he placed ; aod Ebe cfjccclEency of the work 
being reported to iha Km by the pHiflta, BLh ^3«ty doih facicby unto EuddhvdkkhiEa, ib* Pn«(. far lb* «^dl* 

pm work ha hath d(me h thli U ^-tabljehToahti for aver, 10 that he aod after brni 00* 0* hn pupil* the mo^t worthy 
arrt the mo*! le.imed la thP holy pq 4 JS^niOM <h *nc™*Ion, »hotl ever pawna ihia holy plac^, and So that end 

His liberty doth order and wuanrvaod that twelve unmunom* of paddy ahall bs giTeft unto Them oot of ibe producu of 
the lleLdi ot Mantaogama ; nad that tbs^s cappor Ss4»&J he en^ruren oad gmated. Know To tbtrefor* Ehot by order and 
command Of iUi who tto Indra .iEE^th on tt* Golden ThrotSe onsamented with the Nine Gems, thli copper 

Sctitjifli! la eoyraved, given and gniotod on ihi* Soil day, Ih the Month af SjLTaa, lu ibc Tear niimirt One- ihoB^fthd 

SflVOO bLutdrcd and One of the Sat* Era, a p . Birl-WHdhnsapvi- 
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MXjya. When the time Waived f ° r Jw^S* 

owing to illness, and so procured a pnesof ^ whethcr * t thc de J h of Balaharuwe, plmahli 
Siam Nikdyti. to present him. The qi ^ ^ Tht > decision was a correct one, because 

prcf'ss »d propagate tb. *»**-.*>» rt»tev= tt. s*»e 

°' "S' “triTX 1 i. a generic term, .filch a P p.i« .o .ho oholo oo„mopUT »Mh. 

p ri e..boo d . a, ***£*? WMK t. lb. 

‘too. £*„»*». that which Megaton 

—l£& T «—. t’-tS 
sc:r^“a^“ - <<■ —»■ — - ^ >uh ;r ,o,h ; 

SSL or tho por.wao dM^b» or baa chitted ,„ oflcfic. delving n**a, pa,*a^*. 

““"’""isSTdixatl or more priests o»T parform any official art whatever : one of ten 
or more, but under twenty, all official acts, save Ite chfcfiomi ; one of live cr more » “_“' 
all official arts, eaoe Ifie upasompada ordloalico and lha atbkuna : an one o car. a ta 

un aw mpada ordination, pavarona and abbftdna. ^ 

^Buddlust ecclesiastical persons {Pohojjd) arc cither Sdmanera ^™ce) or Upawmpo^ 

( Priest); and a Buddhist priest may be ad incumbent, or resident, or itinerating (agon ugc). 

inclbent as the name implies, has charge cl a vihar* and controls the ntes and ceremorncs 

wZlt. A reside.! priest has no charge i ha siteply lira. i» lb. pattaaU io tha .iham 

and assists in thc services. He is entitled to maintenance from the temple properly an 

subordinate to the incumbent priest. And lastly, the has no permanent 

goes from temple to temple, where he is provided with food, and sometimes assis s i 

or acts for an incumbent, who is absent from his temple by reason of illness or other cause. 

A candidate for the priesthood has to begin by residing with his tntor for a period of 
three years. At this time he is called PandaluW, as distinguished from Golova, which term 

includes also lay-pupils. .. , , _ .. If 

The term of probation is intended to give the novice an opportunity o seeing or muse 

the manner of life he would have to lead and the duties he would have to perform. It also affords 
the tutor the means of judging for himself whether the pupil is physically and moraUy 1it for the 
life he has chosen. At the end of that time, if the pupil elects to enter the priesthood and is o 
the proper age (which is not less than eight yearn), and has obtained the p«»<m of his parents, 
and if the tutor is satisfied that he is in every respect fit to be a priest, he is permitted to shave 
his head and put on the yellow robe. He then declares his trust in the Tun Sarano (the Three 
Refuges) and promises to keep the Das a Sit (the Ten Obligations), The Novice has now entered 

upon his no vitiate : he is called SdmoHcrn. , . . 

It should be observed here that it is a mistake to suppose that a SdmanerOJ no™ haj 
been admitted to an order of the Buddhist priesthood. There ls only one order of the pries£«d 
Sd thaul tire Upasontpadd, Writers, like Pridbam, Davy, and Tennent, have fallen into the 
™ nrobaMy bf the afsodatioa in their mind of the orders of bishops, prices and deacons m 
SJchSSS Church, of speaking of the Buddhist clergy as divided into two orders^ The 
still a candidate or novice and goes through no iortu of admission ercept when he 
Ser^o^m^dd. He requires no other permission to shave his head and wear the yellow 

robe than that of his tutor. 
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It should also be noted that though the Sdmanem does not belong to an order of the 
priesthood, the (act of robing confers on him a certain status : he becomes the sissta, or sacerdotal 
pupil, of his tutor, from which fact flows certain important rights, which will appear when we 
come to consider the Law of spiritual succession. 

The Courts have field that a Sdmanera has all the rights and privileges of an 
Upasumpada priest, except hi the matter of discipline and government, and can be invested 
with or succeed to the incumbency of a vihire. 

See Hardy, 18,—There is no direct authority for the proposition ; and it must be 
assumed that it is only true, in the absence of a properly ordained priest, who has better right. 
In D. C, Galls. 29,058, S. C. Civ, Mm* r Oct, 4, 1870. Cfi-EASY, C. J.. supported this view of the 
law on the ground that he could not find in the books any rule against a Sdmanera, if the s&te 
resident pries/, acting as incumbent of a temple, lu. Dhamma/oty (Jnndnse, vs fc Sar&nanda 
Ifnndnae, (ISSI) S S. C. C, 8, DlAS 1., said. ° With regard to the first question, (namely. Can a 
Samanera be invested with the incumbency of a vihire ?) there is a large quantity of evidence 
founded on Buddhistica! writings, and though the learned men, who were examined, are 
not agreed as to the meaning of certain words and expressions in the books, they all agree that, 
according to practice and usage,. Samanera priests have held and are holding incumbencies like 
the one in question. Independently of this practice, the very words si&siy&mi rnssiaparampardwa 
seem to support the usage deposed to by the witnesses. The meaning of these words is "from 
pupil to pupil,' 1 and all that is necessary to constitute pupilage is the robing of the pupil r when he 
becomes Samanera t or attains the first step La the priesthood. (See Hhamma/oly Unndnae vs, 
Parandtale (1831) 4 5. G- C . 121). There is nothing in the words themselves to justify the 
limitation of the pupil's rights or denying httn the right of succession until he is ordained an 
upasamptidd priest/ 1 

Ordination is the ceremony whereby a Sci mantra is admitted to the rights and privileges 
of the priesthood and becomes Upnsampadd. ® 

Previous to Ms ordination the candidate has to pass a strict and searching examination on 
the Buddhist Scriptures and on the duties of a priest- The examination and the ordination take 
place at the Wesak, namely the second quarter of the moon in May-lime, and on three succeeding 
quarters or uposatha days. 

To constitute a valid ordination there are five requisites, namely— 

(1) The candidate must be of full age. that is to say, at least 20 years from the time of 
his conception, Doubts having arisen as to whether Kumara Kasyapa was of full age at Ms 
ordination, the matter was referred r as stated in the Mahd Vagga r to Buddha himself. *■ Priests," 1 
said he. 11 whenever the first thought or perception is produced in the womb of the mother, then 
there h jdfi (birth). Priests- I permit upasampadd to be given twenty years after the conception 
in the womb- 1 * 

The candidate, though of full age. must not be subject to any physical infir mity or to any 
social or political disability by reason of his having infringed any rule of the moral code or any 
law he is subject to. 

r2) Be should be able to recite the Natti VFdkya without any mistake 

|3h Also the three Amtsawana VFdkya, 

(4) The ordination must be performed within a complete aimdvm, or sacred enclosure. 

(5) Each of the priests, who form the Chapter for the purpose of the ordination, must 
stand exactly two cubits and a half from the one next to him. 


4. f lire entitled, to «rLiun fcCWfdine to the period which has elap^d after thrlr ordtaittoc ■— 

(U AaimJta CnnafM, a priMt who hu* been net more ttuuj five yrari ardAiticd and ji HtiSI Under ih* iujwrtf Ifciotl niliL 
Muiiunw of hli spirit nil tutor; 

cs; Utmwie. rv prieit wbo b*ra tucre then Qc* «Jd Jt*i then Un 7-huti tffiaifitfil: 

I'D /^fr.4 p or TtFMinflitit fm. elder) u priest of mere Iban ten ytm t a landing- 
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Should any ol these particulars be aot observed, Ihe ordination is bad i and a person so 
ordained, if he still claims to be apasampadd, is termed sangwasa (heneka (jissociation-t ie J. 

Pupilage forms an important factor in the organization of the Buddhist priesthood, It is 
primarily intended, of course, lor the education and spiritual advancement of junior priests ! but, 
as stated above, it is also the means of providing successors to incumbencies, which are held under 


the ruks of spiritual succession. 

Pupils are either (11 SdmfiHvru Saddhmihdnka , that is, a pupil oi a spmlual superior, 
fi/pcirfuyo) She made him Sdmancni , or (2) Upasampada Soddhtwihanka, that is, a pupil of 
an Updddya who ordained him Upasarnpadii . 

The preceptor of a priest is called his Aehdriyd, and the pupil is known as the precep¬ 
tor's Anttwdsika. The relation of the preceptor to the pupil is the same *f ^TKtwcen 
superior and his co-resident, that is, the former is m stats parentis to the latter, and between 

them there must be mutual respect and honour. 

The state of pupilage is established by the applicant approaching his preceptor with his 
robe removed from his shoulder, and prostrating himself at the preceptor s feet, ' 

kneels: “ Lord, be thou my Updddya ; " whereupon the preceptor indicates his approval and 
assent, This receiving of a pupil by his preceptor is called “ the giving of Ntssaya or proximity, 


There are four classes of Antewdsiha, namely, 

(1> Pabbajjantewd$iku T A pupil, whom his preceptor has instructed into the Samartcra 
and made prawarjja. that is to say, pure, divested cl sin ; 

a) Upasampudantewdsika, a pupil, whom his preceptor has advanced to the uposom- 
padci order, although he may previously have been a Stimonera pupil of another preceptor : 

( 31 Xipantawasika, a pupil, who has for five years or more diligently attended and 
served hi preceptor from esteem and veneration, although he may have been ordained npasam- 
podu by some other preceptor ; and 

(4) DhummantEwusiko. a pupil, who attaches himself to a preceptor for the purpose of 
acquiring religious knowledge, although he may have been previously under other inters. 

A priest of less than ten years standing, who has proved himself unwise and mcompctenJ 
is precluded from being a preceptor and receiving pupils. 

It has been held by the Courts that to constitute pupilage for the purpose of spiritual 
succession, robing, obedience and ordination, or any two of them, are stifficienL 

In Dhammujoty tlnndnse vs, Parandi®le r (IflBl) 4 5* C. C* ¥ 121, it was held that instnic- 
tiqn without robing or presentation for ordination was insufficient to constitute pupilage. It should 
be observed that persons who never intend to be priests are also instructed in the temples. In 
(act, in early times the pa ns a In was the only school in which children received their education* 
The High Priest of Adam's Peak, in his evidence in that case, stated that M pupils, who have been 
merely taught by an incumbent, would not succeed under arssrycrnn sissia parampardwa ...... 

■ T „ „ robing is enough to constitute pupilage, but there must be robing or presentation for ordina¬ 
tion to constitute pupilage." 

In 1913, the question arose in Dhammujcti vs. Sdbitn, (16 N. L. R- 40S) P where, upon 
the evidence again of Hie High Priest of Adam's Peak, the Court held specifically that robing, 
obedience and ordination, or any two of them, would be sufficient to constitute pupilage * In mat 
case on the authority of Dhammaratna Unndn&e vs. Sumangala Unndnse* (1910) 14 N. L* R*, 40O H 
was also held the further proposition that a priest may be a pupil ol more than one preceptor, 
and he may succeed any or all of them. 

A priest may be suspended from his pupilage for one or more of the following reasons : 
(1) Want of affection : or (2) Absence of attachment; or (3) Want of respect, for the preceptor ; 
(4) If the pupil does not command honour or respect; (5) If the pupil neglect his studies. 
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A preceptor may eapcl his pupil by sign or word, such as, " Return not to thy place 
■■ Take thy bow) away : ’ "I have no need of thee :" or “ Thou art forbidden,” 

Under put procedure, a preceptor priest may not be appointed guardian over his mi nor 
pupil or curator over his property. The proper person to be so appointed is the minor's nearest 
adult relation. Updnanda TerunruinsQ vs. Devamifta Unruinae, {1895} 1 N, L. R.. M. 

Buddhist priests arc governed, in the same manner as lajmen, by the ordinary law of the 
land, except where the legislature has interposed to make special provision tor them : but in 
ecclesiastical matters they are governed by Buddhist Ecclesiastical Law, which is admin isle red by 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, : 

A priest is entitled to maintenance Irani the viMre revenues until he resigns or is 
disrobed- Per CARR. C J., in £), C, Kandy (South), 14.049 {1844* Austin, 57 

In early times, as set forth in the Nissaya, which is recited at his ordination, a priest was 
expected to sustain himsdl upon the alms he collected : to dothe himself with cast-away clothes ; 

1. Uurta# ebe KaddyrUl regime, Eccte*l**tieiil Court* dericed their utLihoritj' from the Crown- There mmthtt* t-ourt#* 
unmety. J*c AlMj? 1 Court. t!ti-e highest ludldhl trlbuo*l. in the ]nud prtvkLod overby the Kina, vhneJtcrei Pied both cnjtlRaJ «*4 appellate 
JurLftdicUon : the Jluhi £an$rfcO MA-W, the higbeat ereEeiLEittfcul OOOTt* wljtafcttmrffted Of BDt Ifljrt than twenty Tlrro*. premsdbd 
vflFtt bytbB^ 3 iffA 4 flo;« l or Chiaf BoddhlrflenlUIsnil*rj;M]pdU» OH the Chapter, which, m explained 

ibove, of the reOQHtc* number of OrflH.ltied prl«U to deal with the particular w&ttaT t. inbmiTted far itaderiatoP. 

At rh^idOlcur Timet hrrew only ihr two egcfeoJaattal] ewm. ib* Kins'*. Court for Wing been 

^ || *j | J 

A* Unted uboVf. the detUUMi* aE Ehan* coun*have bo more laic# that! the of Tolantarr arbitration. But when 

«clcfi.-fc^E4ci5 0 iji-iFUlittv-c<¥PliiiLTe luiiadkEloS tofLvoa Unal dedilon on ittY multer, onr Courts Of Law wiii.OD Prtai tbtwr and 
in tbafth«rac< Of Et*ud OfiirtpiUrity. enforce 4uch doeirtoii ngain^t The PftTtT IwliiHi Ifif ^£i^p ^ -Valo?. Tl- ^adilouf, (ISyfif L R. 

H Ro . |0 i. 

KocleiiutEcsl Court* have exrKuEUTc fartsdregion it) so enforce <be tflRrRlf dtimptaa* o( the clergy : (2> Eo urtLipAd or 
dL^miii tram office or -diirobe expel frum the prlejithood sny member of \k* dergT for sn> ! crime of m^m^.EiDUr. 1*) TO 
reprimand the clergy or I*1 it to® committing minor tnde'Inert (si offtliee* or Gmittlbjftti perforin their preper dntk& or *£rrtct« 
4^14 nppffliur *. Ei!cOt»«or to a TaeSPt incumbency. where Tin- ordinary tine of *acET«iOfl fa l*, or »ber* the uppoin mint made 
fey the Jfilfci Jfapgba or otter Chief Trie** I a disputed. ^ 

It would npperir from Attadatri f7nruiW y* L -Slhmnjipnia CThiujw refected to fthc^ IhM Ihcri|thi ro d^ml**- a pnert 
from office is not eEctunifo, but Caerei^ed conciLrrenli j with the Crowo. 

Pttrtl^ »ppc 4 f 1 ft eotlskiittnl eftart^ eiiher »b perW» or bp du*T ifrthortHd ifflb, 

The ciuisoa ilicmPd be under th# haj]d of Eho Utgb PrH*t ot ih« rdeftther* cimipnfliiijg tltc court- ^ dionld alhU 
ill the name Of the parly OhAffcd: i?J The date-and ptupe or heanns: t»i tfa# nuiure And luhjrct nnptLrr of the eauw : i*S the 

na.EDe of the eomphiQftiiS^ . , .. _ . 

The MfPloWa lancaari^ the piooedure m be odopsed kn the lrinl oE ^u*ct 1 hub -Hi Tic *ubJeot ihoald be 
laveiUntod is tic Of The partlw : the ISTfflUifition thnbld be *ilb dehheration ; ill the l*w rbouid ho laid down 

with precision that s* p free ftl ■ %chttfoce shodld be J«f*ed upon i the *«at*itH *honld be dftiv«ndbr fhe 

nmiority bf the owt ; the teotence ihoald b* campstibie wfcih the enormitj bE rWfl*E»5 »d <trS the wltncf -houtd b# 
ibrw tsmea propoMd before it 1 h afeTCcd to. * * 

The oIUDroa. which the Ol«h?y may be KUiitF of- crimes itld miMiem«LncFurt p *pd include JwtfffruttWi pta ^ 1H ll w - 
A offence i* 0he opmi Ute commi^ian of Which rnpGrtmpatla prfttj b«OBM* hahle to ptoBuint eapUiden rntd ■ 

tfitiHU ,frs flOTice to excluHlon tlOto rmMaft *F*m*p*da ordiMatfoB, ri«4W|rfl ■ ®Snvr offtcce or sniioemennour, whtclr. 
jfcMordlnfl to the itmelly of the o|rnuELat«mi each tl*e. InrolTrt ppfii^eaO 1 ^ uamperarj' isrpcQifonawwofti eta™ 

fpCB»iicei. forfeiture, or OOOfeasloii and abeoluthOP. 

Fhfijfta <rim« see four in number, (cidr Ootfotley^ Tmoilation, tit, 

, J; 'ifrrAuwi JildMHifl pinV^. “■ the vowa ol oelibocr ^nd ehoaiJly. " Any prSeit, who ha- engaged 

to live mccordi-fij,! lo lb* prtcepta deilTered to the pri^lbood ; who^ not roblciwd bU weoXnCii and Mt ibe P»«Jrt- fU, 
rettmd to 14J.T.- lde> rt can* fldfn enfrt JrrffCiJ. h< U porojilo (overcome^ cao Laded. 

Campus* Ebi4« pa*pujfe in the HtAMoraHu. ** L * irr ^Jecrtf^rMin Wniff^ni.-.p pabUihed by F, Hplrget at 

flosnt ni apMumiiliffl accaait, aa fwnlto «i» dtdlffti stq.he adoo emu bintl*. QuJ ^ceertlOi cum femLbo 

noitum tacit. nOK impllui tueriM err. non Bthyapnlfac MWChu Hieul vtr etfRuiv eUrlio capltc mtibllfti viccre non pOltpT tip 
N . f£tfiop pnakiunm cum tarrnna fOltsm hah nit. OoU phiplLiL'i macerdoi, erlt. n^n S^hynpotrar 

C-3) Affwnn dean pirS$ki t the taltiai of tbit which i» not gsvep lo him : itl Other word*, ifa* r^cumi^ioH of theft- 

(« jy!q.riijp*a TlVgpia^t pTiiw/fti. the tpXiOff el human life or 1 h v rompawm e thereof, either by aiding nntfc sbctl Ini. or 
in>*tigiUini, or approving oE fitch aitpft. ^ 

. 4} Ql-in .••mi*U#I nnjfJtn. Lhff LL+tUmptIon u-i superb□ man p**c|ri. or otaimini nSaDUonally lo be |*rfeot. 

It should brohie-rtrtl here I hat * who la guiltT Crf SHF of the foUowittg crime#, irlioHc to to expelled and 

e.PBat.ttumttif dHtar'ot aatiialj'. U) If t: iestrsy li!+, t*» If he tak« th..» ^lsicfc U OOi tinclohlw, IS) If hcl^ 

ioMBtloeBt. 11)11 libs u.« LBLuk-ui,. 16' Ilh<*Wfilf I" of Bmldli*. <7) or Of hi*4«tT)B« '9>« Of W P»««* : W If 

lieb»lj«iero4«i UOI If bed»lwbftui prls««». . ^ . ,.. p*... .. 

P'XCtiUiw *r» liro-baodped and iwtnfy-^TCB m aunlbrf *art »t» «nunn»r£t*d In rhr nNWM 
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to live at the loot ol a tree ; and to cure ail his ills with the urine of homed cattle ; but, with (he 
advance of time, was added the Atireka Ldbho, which permitted a priest to partake of food, 
whether offered at the temple by grateful devotees or served in the houses of the disciples : to 
wear robes made of linen, hemp, woollen, and even silk : to dwell in caves, temples and houses : 
and to use ghee, batter, oil, honey and sugar. 

But he is entitled to that maintenance only so long as he officiates at die religions services 
of the viftdre. Saman^la Unndn&e v. Piada&se Unndnse. (1384) 6 S. C. C,i 92. 

He does not forfeit this right however, if he lives, without any intention of abandoning 
such right, in a pansaia other than the one belonging to such vihare. Ratnajoti Unndn&e v. 
TenmndnsBi (1896) 1 Matara, 22CL Compare also Sri Santana Anandyaka Unndn&e v. 
Appuhumy, iL Kandy , 20 H /56 r S. C. Civ, Min „ Oct. 29, 1912, 

And a priest, who has been expelled from the priesthood for the commission of any 
pdrdfikd crime, may not claim the four priestly necessaries from the statutory trustee or the 
incumbent of the viMre. (PER HUTCHINSON, C L in Terunndnse v. Abeyandike t (1908} 1 
Matara, 21), 

The right to an incumbency is regulated (1) by the 5onnns, or Grant, whereby the 
incumbency was created ; (2) by appointment by a duly constituted Chapter : (3) by the rules, 
which govern spiritual succession. These will be dealt with in detail later. 

A Buddhist priest, who is not entitled to property worth Fs< 50 or more, other than 
his wearing apparel and the subject matter of the action, may sue or defend in forma pauperis, 
except where the action is for damages arising from libel or slander. (Civ. Pro. Code, Qrd. No. 2 
of 1889, §S^41 to 455, PER ROWE, CL, in Ratnapdla Unndnse v, Revaia Unndn&e, (1858) 3 
Lor., 67. Cf Revata Unndnse v. Peherambey Unndnse r (1862) B. Sl S. 119). But where he 
sues qua incumbent of the vihare, in respect of which the action is brought, and not of any other 
temple, and w here the temple owns property to the value of Rs. 50 or more, he may not sue in 
forma pauper is. iPBR CREASY. CJ. f in Rewata Unndnse v. /oyowio^rormo, (1872) Ram.. 
1872,76. 13}. 

A priest may bring an action to be declared the rightful incumbent of a vihare against 
persons disputing his right, without making the statutory trustee a party thereto ; but he cannot 
sue mere trespassers for the recovery of lands belonging to the vihare and for wrongful ejectment 
there from : such an action Is only maintainable by the trustees. PER BONSER, CL, in Attaddsi 
Unndnse v + Piyadd&i Unndnse. (1900) 1 Br.* 164, Cf Dewa Sri Terunndn&e 

Rafnapdla Tcmnndnse. (1902) 3 Br., 146. 

The right to sue for an incumbency is not purely an ecclesiastical matter, and can be 
entertained by the Civil Courts. (PER LAYaRD, C,J l , in Sumangala Unndnse v. Medankura 
Unndnse , D. C. Kurunegala , 1,946* S- C Civ. Min., July 2l k 1903). His Lordship having 
compared Kurukai v. Karakul, 1 S. C. R,, 354 1 with Supramanian Ayer v, Changrappiftai, 
2 N. L. R., 30. held that "the case fell within the principle of the Latter, and that, inasmuch as 
the plaintiff claims the emoluments (Rs t 100 per annum) of the office of priest, and the right of 
occupation of the lands, a dvd element enters into the claim r and in accordance with LORD 
CRANWORTH’S judgment in Forbes v. Eden. L, It. 1 S H C. Ap., 563, the Courts have jurisdiction 
to inquire into the claim.' 1 

A priest is entitled to be declared an incumbent de facto c! a vihire, provided that his 
right thereto is superior to the party or parties litigating with him and that the incumbent de fare 
does not intervene or othewise assert his title to such incumbency. 
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In Sdbita Unruin se v, Rahmpdta Unridnse, (1861) B, & 5,, 32, p lain tiff, as eiecator 
of the will of Pane we Dissankera Unnanse* who was incumbent of the Kandedeniya Vihare, sought 
io recover a certain land which was in the possession of the defendant. it was proved at the 
trial that the land was granted to the Vi hare by the Kandyan king upon a royal stinnas. The 
defendant claimed the land upon a conveyance from the deceased testator, it was held in 
appeal that the land could net he claimed by either party. as it was not property personal to the 
deceased bat the properry of the Vibare, of which he was incumbent, but T as it was proved that 
the plaintiff was, at the time of action, the officiating priest of that temple, the Court decided that 
judgment be entered for him in that capacity, CREASY; C- ii, in the course of judgment, remarked, 
Ll We have been strongly inclined to non-suit the plaintiff on the maxim in pari delicto potior 
e&t conditio possidentis ; but* on the other hand, there is the maxim interest reipublicae ut 
fmi# sit titinm ; and,, on the whole, we think it best not to make another action necessary, but 
to place at once the possession of the property where it is clear it ought to be, that is, in the 
hands of the officiating priest. We do not adjudicate the plaintiff to be officiating de /are, but 
only de facto- If the defendant, or any other persons* have conflicting claims to the priesthood 
(as has been suggested), this judgment is not to prejudice those claims, which have not been 
investigated in the present action. 1 " 

In D. C Galle, 22,912* S. C. Civ. Min.. 1 Oet rl 1867+ the plaintiff proved that the land 
in claim belonged to a temple, of which the rightful incumbent was Dopey Uimanse, a third party 
to the action : but the plaintiff at the same time proved that he (plaintiff) was the senior resident 
priest and in charge of the incumbency until such time as it pleased Dopey Unnanse to claim it. 
The Court held that plain tiff had a right to -l official *" possession of the land until Dopey Unnanse 
chose to assert his superior title. 

A Buddhist priest is exempt from the performance of manual labour on public thorough¬ 
fares and from the payment of taxes in commutation of such labour. Ord. No. 10 of iS6l 1 § 49. 

He is also privileged from serving as an assessor or juror at Criminal Sessions ■ and 
is immune from arrest for civil debt while performing the functions of his office. Ord. No. 15 of 
1898, 1255 + Ord. No. 2 of 1889, g 298 

But he is not exempt from giving evidence in judicial proceedings either civil or criminal. 
PER Marshall, C, J. s in D. C (Crim,) Ambaiangodo* 41, S, C. Min., June 10, 1865. 

The chief duties of a priest are,— 

(1) reading aud expounding of buna, or the sacred scriptures ; 

(2) preaching on texts taken from the scriptures ; 

(3) expounding the doctrines of Buddha ; 

(4) performing pint when called upon to do so ; 

Pirit is a service held in private houses without intermission day or night for seven 
successive days, at which the pimwena pota, or manual of exorcism is recited with certain 
attendant ceremonies. This sendee is intended to ward off demon and other evil influences am! 
bring prosperity to the house. 

(5) receiving the offerings of the devout ^ 

(6) administering the sacraments of the pan-sii and ata-sit, the five and the eight pre¬ 
cepts, on pohoya days, which are the days of the four quarters of the moon. 

Buddhist priests arc prohibited by Buddha from joining funeral processions- But it 
is laid down in the Pdlimuitaka that they may visit the house of mourning or the place of burial r 
to meditate on the uncertainty of life and the instability of mundane things. 

Dismissal from the priesthood implies the loss of alt rights and privileges appertaining 
to the office : 
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that by 
CREASY, C J 


extensive lands. 
Held, 
(PER 

^ ink C. Qatht, 29,05b, S. C- Civ. Mm., 4 Oct., 1870}, 

Similarly. If, pries, is disrobed or disrobes hi-s«ll, be loses 11 fo« ri 6 h,s sod P r,vd« e «s 
of his office and of bis status as a priest. 

1„ so*. T. re^faeev. ^ *»£, ef 

preseoled for re-ordtato. md the, foe ptprf, . o£fl»i Jederi^ndOT fo ^ ^ Jsid , lbe 
entitled to succeed him, if he leave* n0 P l, P , f lh ^ as wd j appear later on, is incorrect- 
judgment on other grounds, but the staten e . ' . ■ ^ ^ status of any pupils 

AltL„ 6 h i, i 5 comic, to say foa, foe pnesl b*»b,„ nEhU »d ,„eeeed eraedy 

he had before he disrobed is in no way affected, l ne tirst une or ^ } 

as if the priest who disrobed had died. 

Disrobcmeat fo foe eer.Mony whereby .pries, is depr,ved o( the verity o< fospoesb 
hood b, foe remoea) ed bis yellow robes Aod fois «md be dope w,foo«, foe sueboo 
legally constituted Chapter. 

■ l By an express ordinance of Buddha, bis 

priesthood under certain circumstances,such J Vf. “^wTii V e'ofw«ttts or friends ; or doubts 

of restraint : a wish to enter upon worldly eng g ^ TJl ( s pern u SS i oa would, however, open 

as to the truth of Ihe £S£ SMb wrong under the supposition 

1 k E A '7J7 P ,Tw ^to”£tart lS he bad renounced the obligations ; by which means 
that, d detected, he had only to declarelhat nc . ^ enforced ^ character preserved. 

he would be saved from the penalty that must 0 allowed to throw off the robe, 

The act of disrobing mmt be ^ff o^tbf robes by violence or by 

priestboodn to make it irrevocable. „ - t li lou iri he sentenced to inipiriiSonment n would 

prison authorities, if unfortunately a Buddbi p . \p er BJfcO’W’NE A, J r , in Sumana 

no, (1 foibk, fovdlv, for: «***>»,01L’-SSf VJJS' |' c. Clfo Z 2^ 1898. Cf. rise 

i/mitm-se v. Ratnapala Unnan&e, D.C.Kan y , , ' . M_* tra 227' 

Goonem/ne Tenmndn* v. Ratnapdla Tcrnnnanse, (1899> 1 Matara, an 

(7b be Concluded'}. 


disciples are permitted to retire from Ihe 
inability to remain continent; impatience 
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AN OLD TAMIL POEM ON A 
CHRISTIAN SHRINE. 


By the Rev. S. Gnana Prakasar, o.MJ. 

NE of the earliest Christian works in Tamil composed by a Ceylonese is the SarzUdgu 
Maiyar Ammdnai, a poem in honour of Saint James the Great of Kilali. Ammanai is a 
form of popular verse in distichs. originally sung by females with a game of balls called 
Asimianil. but later employed mostly for relating stories, lives ot heroes. &c. 

The Santiago Maiytr Ammdnai is divided into fifty-five sections each headed by one 
or more Virattam, a species of quatrain in various forms. The work was m MS until 1894, w hen 
it was printed for the first time by Mr. S. Tarnbimutto-pillai at Ihe -Atcbnvely Gnana-prakasa 
Press/ 1 Jaffna. 

Of the author of the Ammdnai, all that is at present known is contained in the ' Podup- 
paiytram' or ■ General Preface ' contributed by one of his pupils. The most interesting passages m 
it are quoted below 

ffiwmipt^GutrjeiL'Fip 
avaiiSE fid 

Q^niitJiT^UJ C £&&&&£ 
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This mjLy be rendered Literally in prose llnas 11 This story was told with joy of heart in 
select T amil tnetre within the space of the two months November and December of the year one 
thousand si* hundred and six^imes-seven plus-five (i.e. 1647). by the teamed Pedro of the race of 
Ary as, an affable and righteous man, who happily received holy baptism, by the grace of God, in 
the church erected, with three golden spires setting stone above stone, in honour of the martyrdom 
of Saint Peter gifted with power to bind and loosen the bonds of dire &tn, and of the renowned 
Paul,—by the hand of the blessed Religious named Suwam Camwal who prospers, having 
thwarted the great enemy hovering like blinding darkness, a priest of the Order oi the Companha 
de Jesus which propagates holy Religion the world over ;—in the famous town called Telli- 
Kiramam, a holy city in Valh-Kiidmam eminent, as an exalted tower, among the eight-times-four 
splendid divisions of the kingdom of Jaffna, Ceylon/" 

The poet was baptised m the church of Saints Peter and Paid erected by the Jesuit Father 
Suwam Carawil, we are told. In another passage of the General Preface, not quoted above, this 
same Father is said to have ordered Pedro to compose the Ammanai. And when we turn to 
Father Besse's Cato logos Operarlornm Sue, Jest* qui in Insula Ceyluna aliquando laboravcrunt , 
we find Jodo Carvalho labouring in Jaffna between 1639 and 1652, a sufficient evidence for the 
possibility of the fact that Pedro composed his work at the instance of this priest 


Bom in Lisbon in 1603 Join Carvalho entered the Society of Jesus (then culled Ccmpauba 
de Jesus) when sixteen years old, In Cochin, where he remained until 1634 when he was sent to 
Matiar. Later, he was Vice-Rector of the house of the Society in Negapatam and then (in 1639 ?} 
Superior in Manar. From here he was sent to Jalfna at the head of the Jesuit establishments. 
He was well versed in Tamil and seems to have been in Jaffna until 1652 when, sent to Colombo 
as the Rector of the College there, afc he was detained in hard captivity,' r In 1655 he was still in 
prison. 1 2 

The details about Tellipajai and its parish church are of some interest. Like all Tamil 
pundits, the author of the 1 General Preface + also seems to have revelled in finding fanciful 
etymologies for place-names. He turns what is evidently a Sinhalese name — Wahgama — into 
Vatli-Kirdmam, the village of VaJH, andto suit the exigencies oi rhyme makes TeUipaJai read 
Tetii-Kirdmam. The allusion to the thirty-two parishes of Jaffna is interesting, as also the 
description of the church of Tehipaiai as having been erected with three golden spires.' which 
probably refers to the shape of the facade. 

Baldmus w ho. we may presume, saw the Portuguese church intact and tried to reproduce 
its details, gives a picture of it in Ms Description of Ceylon and says: ^The province of 
Beiligamme has 14 churches, the chief whereof is Teltpole, a large structure, with a double row 
of pillars ; the house thereunto belonging is the work of Jesuits beautified with a pleasant garden, 
handsome courts and most delicious vineyards, affording most sorts of Indian fruits and water d 
with several springs.' 3 


Nothing of tills church now remains except some foundations, scarcely visible above soil, 
and two pillars which are still tn situ included in the walls of the modern church of the American 
Mission. The old church ran West to East, The present one is North to South. 
When Claudius Buchanan visited Ihe old church in 1B06 it was in a good state of preservatioix 
In his Christian Researches (p. 91} he says j *' Mr Palm [of the Loudon Society] has taken 
possession of the old Protestant church of Tilly-pally, By reference to the history,I found it 
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was the church in which Baida:ns himself preached fas he himself mentions) to a congregation of 
two thousand natives ; fpr 1 a view of the church is given in his work," Ten years later the 
American Mission was entrusted with it when the Ceylon Government made a ground plan of the 
church and church-house to be drawn. The Revd. Mr. f* H, Dickson, the present incumbent of 
the Teilipafai station, was good enough to shew me this plan. Its agreement with Bald re us' picture 
is remarkable. Mr. Dickson informed me that some sbcty-five years ago the old church was 
damaged by a fire accident and that the present church was subsequently erected on a part of the 
old foundations. Two walls of the old church-house are still seen included in a smaller 
building now used as a boys’ English school. The compound South East of the junction of the roads 
near the present church occupied by Revd. Mr. Vellupillai* pastor, American Mission, is still 
called Ctira&ady*'* near the cross/’ I believe it was the place where the large cross, often to be 
seen in front of Catholic churches, was planted. In Baldens 1 pictures of the Portuguese churches 
in Jaffna, the pedesUls of these crosses seem in most cases, to be represented without the 
superstructure. Probably, the Dutch did not approve the idea of solitary crosses in the court-yard 
of churches. 

That Teilipajai was, from an ecclesiastical view-point, * 3 4 eminent as an exalted tower ” 
among the thirty-two parishes is testified to by the Jesuit letters of those times. Father Andrew 
Lopez in his Annual Report of 1644 calls it Ai the principal Residence of the kingdom of Jaffna- 
patam. M " The patrons of the church : St. Peter and St Paul, 4,660 Christians, 664 children, 200 
at school/" 5 in the time of Baldseus it was still an important centre of Christianity, He says ; 
11 In the year 1665, we had above LOGO schoolboys, among whom were 4K0 who could answer all 
the questions relating to the chief points of our Religion. 1 have sometimes had no less than 
2,000 auditors in this church/’ 4 

Coming now to the subject matter of the poem, it is meant as already remarked, to be a 
panegyric on St, James of KiDli, a tittle village on the Jaffna lagoon about seven miles east of 
Chavakachchery, The life of the Saint (as derived from the New Testament and legendary lore) 
is told in the first part of the work, sections 2 to 40, and the second part deals with the miracles 
said to have been wrought by his intercession* especially the great victory of Clavtjo given to 
Ramiro I when the Saint appeared on the battlefield as a horseman mounted on a white charger 
fighting for the Spaniards against the hated Moors {sections 41 to 54.) 

Of the church at Kiiali itself and its surroundings just a few details are given in the 
opening and last sections of the book. In the former the poet says : 

ujpia&t Q &.t ptfit&Spri 
Owes*® ri^Ctaj.T0 &{§fipuuwwwiu 

0^ijuresr arSimhaw 
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The following is a translation of the above : *■ Gentle readers, the descendants of the 

Parathar living in Pandik-karai have composed the story of the worshipful Santiago in the 
Viruttam metre. And many other learned people have also written important notices on the same 
subject Having made a study of all these works, I am relating this story for the sake of the 
public at large in a manner that will beeasdy understood. Santiago, who. mounted on a bound* 
ing steed and wearing a glorious coat of armour, protects us his worshippers, works indeed in- 

numerable miracles for the comfort of ah those who go to honour him in the excellent church 
reverently built for him by the faith of the members of the Companha de Jesus at KUili m 
Pachilaipaly Patlu of illustrious Jaffna, Crores of people are coming here on account of the 
wonders wrought in this place, 1 have endeavoured to recount this choice story to satisty the 
desire 0 f those who hopefully flock to this place " ipp- 6, 7 )* 

From the other reference at the end of the poem, wc karu that the church oi St. James 
was in the Cu>p^Gp(S ' western street of Kildli (p, 112). 

Concerning the church of Kilili as a place of pilgrimage id those times, other contem¬ 
porary evidence is not wanting. The Jesuit letters testily to it. la the Annual Letter of 1 Mb we 
read ' 41 At Quilale there is the church of the Holy Cross under the invocation of Santiago. 
Christians and pagans go there on pilgrimage 

Kilali keeps Us renown as a place of pilgrimage down to the present day. Up to the 
beginning of the last century the church—a shadow of its former self^was in charge of a com¬ 
munity of Paravar, today represented by a single woman on the spot.—Innesaas, the wife of one 
VaitiAmpiliau Registrar of Marriages, ptiery : How and when did the Paravar settle down In 
Kilali ? I am inclined to sunwise that, already in 1647, Paravar were connected with this church, 
from the fact that the author of the Ammanai was asked to compose a work similar to the one 
used by the Paravar of Pandik-karat. However this may he, all traditional accounts converge 
towards the fact that an ever decreasing community of Paravar have, from time immemorial been 
in charge of the little church of Si James whose statue and its model, together with a golden hat 
and sword to be put on the statue, were always in their possession until the early days of the 
British rule. 


Writing about Kilali in the Spolia ZeytaniOQ for November, i9G7« Mr. 1. P, Lewis 
observed : 11 During the time of the Dutch the [Portuguese] church was destroyed, but it i$ said 

that about 100 years ago, during the early years of the British occupation, a box was dug up here 
by Samerasekara Mudaliyar alias Don Louis Poothar, who acted as guide to the British forces on 
an expedition into the Vanm which contained this image [represented as a mounted wamor I a 
representation of it cut in a piece of wood and a gold hat belonging to the image, all of which are 
still preserved .... Samerasekara Mudaliyar rebuilt the church and founded the pilgrimage which 
has gone on now for five generations." * _ _ _ _ 


& T*rjr Sard. rattier L. Bc*pc, a J is of IrKfalnopoly tain m* uwJerKn-ai ohhaauuii,^me mr* p*s> bj fc'iwlmi me 
extract* from tb* letted of JetuUi Tt^m Otftan. -whlrh m.t* hott belnu e*™ *0 ibe putMt i* trtwtu fforoojh, Iht 
€*»ran Aii^TBdrt/ by Father 0* Perera, $.I . 
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ST. JAMES, (K1LALI.) 



The Model of the Image, 



The Gold Hat. 
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The Second church ttisied before the time of Same rase kara (bora circa 174B ?) m the 
form of a shed under the care of the Faravar. The tradition concerning the boa containing the 
image, etc. p having been dug up is indeed extant, but the discovery is attributed to a Pa invar named 
Soria who also erected the second shed-church in early Dutch days. This Boris and his sons 
Swam, Deogo and Yakktivu are said to have been captured by the ubiquitous Karkonan (a Dutch 
detective, they say, of whom similar stories are related in other Christian villages also) one 
Christmas night, while they were at their devotions in their little church, taken to Jaffna, and 
then released, A modest stone edifice was subsequently erected with the sum of a thousand 
Pix-dollars—so says tradition—sent as a votive offering by a Burgher lady of Trinccmalee. once 
of Jaffna town. This was about the year 1740. say the church records. Sameraseksra Mudaliyar, 
better known as Poothanajachy (he is named Swarn, not Don Louis in the church registers) is 
himself said to have worshipped in tMs church while on his way to the Vanni Other accounts, 
too, shew that a church existed and kept its fame as a place of pilgrimage before tbe Mudaliyar s 
time. 

If we may believe the tradition handed down in the Samerusekura family {today, the 
Sandrusegras of the Jaffna town) Poothan&rAchy went with an expedition which had for its 
mission the capturing of a Vannichi to whom he pledged his word* swearing over a pot containing 
a live cobra {Mark this ancient custom}, that he would see her well treated and who was then taken 
in a palanquin to the laifna fort with man acles of gold and detained as captive- Does this reler to 
the Vannichi Maria SembAttai who was taken prisoner by the Dutch {in 1782 7) and detained in 
the fort of Colombo ? 7 if so Poothanarachy would certainly have found a Utile church at Kilah 
when, on his way to the Vanni, he made his halt in the rest-house hard by. 

The present church of KilnlL of course, is a modern structure due to the munificence of 
the Sandrasegm family, who have identified themselves with this church ever since the famous 
expedition of Poothanar&ehy who is said to have vowed devotion to SL James in gratitude for a 
miraculous protection accorded to him on that portions journey. This church possesses the only 
car in connexion with a Catholic church in Ceylon- It is said to have been presented by Nicholas 
Mudaliyar Sandrasegra, Casie Chitty notes its presence there in IBM. 4 

The objects said to have been found in a box are now in the possession of the same 
family. Tbe gold sword was lost: but a new article was furnished by tbe Sandrasegras. Photos 
of the model of image and of the bat* very slightly enlarged, are attached to this paper. I am 
indebted to Mrs- H. Vanniasingham and to Mrs, Gertrude Francis for lending me the hat and the 
model to be photographed. An old ota in the possession of the man who married the last 
individual of the Parava community in Kilili says the representation of the image of Santiago cut 
on wood was one of many similar representations sent out by the Portuguese home authorities 
with a view to having statues made accordingly and placed in ail the churches named after that 
Saint. How far is this true ? It is certainly noteworthy that the image of St. James at Kilili (not 
of t! day or pottery f * as Mr, Lewis wrote, but of wood} is an exact copy of this model except for 
the head dress. In the image the head is left barer for receiving, no doubt fc the golden hat pro¬ 
vided for it. The model is worth examining. The wood used does not seem to be Ceylon pro¬ 
ducer The painting and the excellent gilding suggest—at least to a lay miud^a European 
origin. 


7. $« TmorttCi Cttfo* fSth fidUian) ft P- GW* 
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Of the hat of St, James Mr, Lewis wrote : * h It Is of the three-cornered shape characters* 
tie of the middle of the eighteenth century f with a Portuguese inscription giving the name, I pre¬ 
sume, of the donor : fc Servo do Santiago Maycu\ U Ferras' (or Ferrer ?) the meaning of the 
description being that he was a servant oi St. James the Great- It is a curious instance of the 
survival of the Portuguese language among a Tamil easier It weighs inch* the length of each 
side of the brim is 2^ inches and the diameter of the crown nearly H hich/ f 

Another suggestion for the reading of the name would be Ferr£o + I do not see why this 
inscription should be “ a curious instance of the survival of the Portuguese language among a 
Tamil caste " I am informed, on good authority, that the three-cornered bat was in vogue in 
Europe—in France, at any rate—in the middle of the seventeenth century,* Why could not the 
offering o! this hat have been made by a Portuguese when the church of SL James at Kilali was 
at the height of its glory ? Taking the image, its model and the hat together, it seems difficult to 
believe that these objects of art were supplied from outside to an obscure community of Christians 
during a tune when Catholicism was proscribed and more or less persecuted. 

On the other hand, it looks more likely that the local community of Christians succeeded 
in hiding away these objects when the Butch took possession of their church and began to use 
them as the persecuting policy of Government relaxed and it was possible to erect places of 
worship for themselves. 

V piio Licy'-s Bra matte Cmt um!I far La*' mce* of E hH* p. 1 "4, it 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN THE 
EGODA PATTUWA, TAMANKADUWA. 

By H, C P, Bell, C.C.s. (Retired), 

T HE Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey, 1 & 97 , (pp. d-11) contains a 
synopsis {followed by a few pages of matter dealing very briefly with the several sites 
explored) of important " Circuit Work" carried out between August 4tli, and October 
12th, 1897, almost entirely in Tamankaduwa, until then an unworked field of archaeology :— 

A very successful tour, on foot, of pine weeks' duration was acec m p LUbcd during August. 
September. and October, in the rtutrse oi which nearly the whole of the vm»t district pi TamankmluwA, 
1,000 square miles in area, was explored to its UlEeruiGttt coiUipes. Unseasonable rains tD Au|ost and 
September somewhat incommoded exploration, and hampered the march in the E^oda Pattnwa H across 
the Mnh av^li-gauga, where numerous streams rapidly become u Ilford able trem sudden ftethel*- 

Starting on August 16th from AJul-oya on the DambutLa-Trlacomaiee road, the expedition pro¬ 
ceeded south-east through ^mkn^bdawila, Mimaeriya, Tepav^wa jtlic silt of the undent Capital, 
Pofonnariiurn}, Dailoja {where Ihe MaMv^li-giDga was crossed), Yaltknrt, aod Hori-vita, to Ku4w Ulpaia 
at Ihe fool of Dim hula-gala, the modem Guimm r Quoin " Hill. 

Nearly a week was spent in Ihe evamtnattpn of (he caves and ruins occurring on ihe slopes of 
lh.is boldly prominent hill. 

To the east and south-east of Dina bu la-gala Ties the 11 V&ti-rala ,T of Taman kaduwa, a wild Wiite 
uninhabited save by a few scattered groups of poverty-stricken, ill-nourished Gain V$dd6 ( ,l hamlet. 
V*ddis "J. The furthest of these changeable V^dda hamlets, KohcmbaJewa, is placed on the right bank 
of the Midara-oym at the extreme south-eastern comer of Ihe North-Central Province, about 20 miles 
beyond the Mahav^li-ganga and nearly 100 from Anuradhapura- 

Taming north, homewards, irons this limit (September 17th I down Ihe Mafiara-pya, through 
Bcllan-wala, and Gini-damana (V^ddi settlements), and HcTU-pi|iyit» to Mutn-galii, the Mabiv£li-ganga 
vu re crossed al Kanda-kadu. The r«l of ihe journey lay north-west via Hungs-vita B Faisguri^a, Palliya- 
godqlla (all inhabited by Moors of the Marakkala Division of Ihe Mcda Fattuwa), through Kumbuk-kojina- 
male, Mi^a 5 T yfws, Wadige-vswa (Sinhalese villages of Ka I again PaHuwmj, and Kilta-v^wa (/fcfja), wnlD 
the TrincomaJee high road was reached again at Kantalay (October £lhj. 

Many places of considerable archaeological interest have been mapped and examined as ihe ouL 
come of this long curcuil F and valuable additions made to ihe existing list of the inscriptions of ihe Island. 
TM$ Circuit so far as It covered work done in the trans-flu men, or Egoda, Pattuwa 
to East of the MaMv^gaiiga river, is further expanded in this Paper. 

The Tam an kadnwa tour commenced at Mora-kanda, near Altd-oya, on August 14th ; 
between which date and August 26th F working down the pin-pam from Alut-oya to Mroneriya, the 
following places were exploredPuHyan-kudawukt, Kawduju-vewn, M^dir^giriya, RatmaM, 
N^gala-kanda. and Minneriya, 

Four days were given to Fojotmaruwa, including an excursion to the large abandoned 
tank Dumbutulu-vewa H four to five miles south. 

On September 1st, the Archaeological Commissioner crossed the MaMveJi-ga^ga into 
the Egoda Pattuwa, having from Das iota ( M Sahassatitha Hk of the Mahawor rsu) visited M Kaluga 
Nuwara "—the island site up-stream at which, in the 13th century, Farakrama Bahu U. convened 
the whole of the Buddhist Clergy of the Island to a M Feast of Ordination." 

The Diary record of the tour's subsequent course is given below :— 

Camping for two days at Yakktme and Hori-viJa, ruins and caves at Duv^gala, Bd-vela- 
mulla, Palu-gam Vehera, Kola-Vehera-gala and Gal-kanda were visited. 
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DUWE-GAIA 

A solitary toek between Haiida 1 pan-vila and B^adiya-vilfl {iivt milca from Yakkure round ibe vi/) r 
with remains about it ol an indent monaster*. now known as M ■ wh^m." 

The sites of buildings show IhaE cut-stone was utilised. The named digaha {breached) roust haw 
fc<eii originally somewhat large, and ba4 both raised inner-p la if or IS isala-paiala-mafuvL'ii} mounted by 
flights of steps it the cardinal points, and outer procession-path (pita-magnj 

Caves- 

Abe Lit fifty yards tenth-west of the dlgaba stand a couple of boulder rocks, sloping ml an angle of 
45 to lonn two avn beneath their sides. 

Only one eve is of interest. Signs of its occupation are afforded by an (atone 

basin) and a curious tupped slone-lamp-post semidiagonal in Shalt 

Cow No. 1. To right of Cave No, 2, A fissure splits this cave vertically- On its brow is cat 
htfcAwords [Lc_ from right 1o left; a single-line iusCriptton of 1 1 akshcros, in the ta ter form of Fr Cave 
character/"! supplemented by a very interesting diagram carved at right angles, representing a primitive 
ship, which may be intended to explain the denomination IK Baratu " applied to Lhc occupier of ib* shelter. 

There is also a rock inscription of three lines on the top of the boulder, referring to the 
construction of the vihdra, and the gianl of tanks and land thereto, by a king styled li Lojoka TL\aj* 1 

BO-VELA-ifULLA. 

Half a mile so utli ol Yakk are village. A diminutive shrine in mens, on 2ft. pillar stomps, which 
shows above ground a stone door-ssll and a Naga <Iora(u-pii{a guard stone. Ten yards in front are two 
small jungle-covered mounds, with oblong alinr-slabs exposed. 

EALU-GAM VEHERA 

These mins lie close to Ihe palh Northwards Irom Yakkure to Horbvil^ an that side of Hands- 
pio-vita, They consist of six or seven buildings—a small, but somewhat complete group. 

U comprises (ij portico entrance to mona&lery: [if) viAdre, where is lying a headless Mti-pilimayak 
of lhc Buddha ; {iii} breached dtigaba, lo lell front; iivj pillared building, to right from, winch had column* 
ornamented with lolus-bosses on rectangular bead and base and ci|bhsid(d shaft between . < v '■ another 
pillared ruin behind Ihe dtigobu ; ivi, vii) two other short-pillar sUes near the vihort, 

ri Pdla-gam VeAffrn H is not more than a mile in a bee line from FfcAera ■ iDiiwe-galaj . 

and the villager* say that traces exist of a came way and road connecting them. 

Between Yakkure and Hori-vtia Ihe palh skirts Banda-pan-v da and Hkndiya-vi]*, enter* lull 
fores! (called Dadimc \ and crosses two Agfa!/. or branches, of the Mihavvlcganga— the larger, Gangara^ 
kotabya. too deep to ford now—.and Ananda-poLma. 

Horbviti ii a village of Tamils, where the present Udnyar [headman) lives. 

KOTA-V E HE RA-4J ALA. 

This low rounded rock is abc ul a quarter of a tunic from Hori- vila. On it are the rnins of two dagabas 
—tbe smaller, squat [koia\ and breached, nsed nuw-u-days as a Trieoocmctncal-poinl: the other, larger 
and apparently untampered with, ha* leading np to it rock-cut steps half buried nnder brick and earth 
dtftirtx. 

Beyond the greater dagaba, on the eastern slope oJ ihe rock, is carved a bold inscription, of which 
lour lines are well preserved except the name at the beginning. This record was partly covered by 
earth, and had tu be cleaned It is a grant by " Tisa Raja son of (GffmaJ 0» JihMjnff." 1 

To left of this inscription a flight of broadish steps, shallowly cwt in the rock* descends east. 

Some fifteen yardis south’west, stands a boulder on which is engraved a second, and less ancient, 
inscription in live lines, worn and mes^covered. It specifies donations in karthtipartas (coins) for Ihe 
main Eenance of the Monastery. ■ 

GAL-KAN DA 

A small hill, about Iwo miles from Hori-vUi, with three eaves just below the “'Trig : station 11 on 
ihe highest poinL One ha* a singkrfiEe inscription erf IS Idlers in Brdfrma Hpi writing, only 7fh above 
the floor. 1 


1. ^*s i nfra Append lx : Ijsscfl ptiGUa (pp, Sffrl.i'l fi. I 
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DlMBULMtALA- 

[The antiquities of Dimbiila-gaia,, or “ Gunners' Quoin p * hill, and its environs, examined 
between September 3rd and 8th, 1897, have already been dealt with,]* 

ARA LA-CAM-VILA. 

Svpfvmbtr 9th. Stan from Kuda Ulpat* lor Arala-gam-vila by way of Kosgaha UlpaLa. bidding 
fAicwdJ to the historical Dimbnla-gala. A hot march for the coolie s- The path nms, except for 

one small wooded patch, almost entirely aver open country (daman, Ac.).- Alafcnna-gttja, Dacnane'Ulpaia H 
Ehalan-damana-gala* Yikan^Ut-icla Godal-mu lie-vela and before AraEa-gam-vLIa fores I js 

entered Tills extend? (Arala-gam-vila task excepted) tmioterriapledly lo the MAdara-oya al Kotojubalgwa. 

Araia^gam-vila is a breached pdla-v^n-a iabandoned tank]* covered by shorl grass and iJciri 
(thistle I. with, near the *:to (Stream I, some ramba grass- The path strikes the vAi at a breach in Ihe band 
in which there is id ancient Aorawwo, or sluice, with silt-trap {htsabotUwet). 

A stick-and-leal hut had bees put up on the bank of the *ta near a pool by the Pufahipida, or 
Chief Headman; gf the Tamarskaduwa V^ddas and a few of his men from Kohombal^wa, the nearest 
of the V^ddi hamlets. 5 m iles further 5c uth-East. 

In the afternoon had a preliminary look a I the Arala-gam-viJa rerms, which adjoin the path on to 
Kehombal{wa- There is a completely mined dagaha, and trees have invaded the mound.* 

September 10th-12th. Sped in further examination of the dagaba and its adjunct ruins ■ atad in 
visiting, under V^dda guidance, from Aralagatn-vila some caves (without inscriptions) and a dagaba, a I 
another sita- 

A huge tree sGrmoanb the Arala-gam-vila dagaba mound, still some 20 ft and upwards in height, 
which occupies the centre of a brick-re vetted jnafmro, or platform, 4Sft square^ 

Around the foot of the dagaba lie several stgne slabs, of different shapes and sixes—oblong. square 
and circular—the most noticeable beluga large #t. altar-stab on short support* fgal-^nda ” stonebed” 
so termed] to norlh ; a second slab, moulded, Bit 4m. by Sh- tin. (divided into four partitions separated 
by raised cruciform bauds)* on Ihe west ; and ihe circular top of what may possibly once have been the 
original massive stone eh air a (Alt. Sin. in diameter) o! the dagaba, subsequently utilised tar a flower-citari&ft 
slab upside dow n, so as to expose the central square mortice which look the shad tenon. ' 

Within Ihe encircling pnAkdraya boundary of stones, 118ft. four-square, at the sooth-west 
corner stood formerly a building of twenty pillars: a Song, low, helix-end balustrade half buried, marks 
its entrance on the east. 

Just below the mafttwa, to south, is a ruin, whose purpose an “ablution-slab ' shaped like a 
"Jtws-hirp " sufficiently explains to the initiated- 

Still further south, once existed a structure \} the nAart:} an twtuty4orcr large scappled pillars ; 
and on the west are signs of other budding silts, some with gai-wangttfi (lit. "sUmc^rice-rocrrSars")— 
Ihe quaint term applied by the natives at this day to that mortised supports for tenons of wooden pillars. 

ALI these point to the existence heme m old days of a Monastery somewhat large and important 

Dagaba, 

This dagaba had manifestly been broken into, 

Removal oi ihe loose debris f rom a tunnel sunk diagonally by despoilers long ago, exposed a 
cell*. This held a broken kara?\ t/rrwa ("relic casket M J of bnmt clay, containing a large gold coin 
of Vi jay a Eahu I >;A.D r 1065-1120) and sgme tiny Ekkes of gold-leaf. Round this katan^u^a, inside the ’‘relic 
chamber/' besides a taw clay saucer lamps, tour terracotta lamp-stands had been placed, with an tron 
rod at each earner lo support the covering slab. These siands had fallen, and all but one w ere in pieces, 1 


2. Fotr fip« rt oil DimkttUrfi ! d. nee Kt^> u ,t« iiquarv. Ill, pp. b 12, fll?-7u 
X Plate X VII. 

4. &imll4r4£aln have been met wWh ft! other rite* by the Archeological £lj: rev Mr. Il.rijit: i J hcn*i t 1 * n. Ill# f. 
hai figured iVig. SJtMueh un/‘ viur iLab lor llawsr ofTtnpg-* with lueradjermbaoilfouulai r. ru"■-«■■ l u-■■ i-Jiifr* <b rope*i r.t:,v 
v.irimuva'Li tank in 9. K Ceylon. 

Ttir circular HflAtd dab! lib sign* 1 ehatn toj ■„ area a tone LIr lu be sren. are panuliiily mllad ^sto^ndru 
■ TwiW-wbe^a, 1 ' p 1 p * * 

5 Tit* iaresduu a , gold com, nnd o<h«r Funtenl", iri now in the Colnnabo ^liLiedm. 
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In shape the Celia wm a. hollow 2 it. cube, constructed Of brick and crigtnally covered with * 
stone slab tin. thick. Its tides were built vertically oi seven courses ol bucks, and a niche (arched by 
two bricks aslant. IQ in, by 8 In. to soil ill, was let into their middle. 

The top of the chamber lay some tea leet below the mound'* present summit. Excavaltcn earned 
down six or seven ted to granite-and-quart* rubble revealed no other cottas. 

V ERA-GO DA-GALA. 

Wcmber 1JM- With three V,dda guides, made my way under la*t mehr* full to 

Vem-goda-gals. and was lucky enough to "bag" a she-bcar en rolt/v by the aid o( a d^ta m,gontk, or 

"‘“““"‘tSUTtaoai. Oi those low reaches o( tare rock rising to little height, not uncommon in Taman- 
kaduwa id elsewhere, so greatly favoured by Buddhist monks d old for the location of their monasteries. 
M tSrniiv a dilapidated dagaba mound, and two grass-covered sites oi butene 
(itht ^de of a Jd-Wttfo, seem about all that Is left of the ancient temple (which dates fittu the 

T. 2?5 = 

treasure. belong to the time ol the Sinhalese king* Buddhaddna (A- D. Hl-370) aod Mehdnfima 

iA D *?««! : and. being Me m.cr.phons oj Muse re*M yet ^covered, great indeed is the F ity of 
1* •’ that the whole series has not escaped fhe insensate maltreat went of vandal*. 

What remains is insufficient to make much connected sense ; bnt the regnal year, 20th, ol both 
L-irtfK has by luck, survived in two of the iiiicripl igp*. k 

* September !3ih, On to EefconafcalVw^ The p^ib, under (a rest trees thfi whok way, ct^ks the 
jv-kendu or bunds, of three ancient tanks (whose very names are lost), besides the Wm-elo which fall! in o 
L Madmra-oya at Ihe present Vedda hamlet, cow placed on the right bank. 

It is to reality misnamed, aod of comparatively recent occupation: for it stood originally at 
tCnhombaleva-cba. ft pool wn« little distance from the left bank- The P-ornhfndd Uves here’ ; and there 
K « b altotcihrr 42 inhabitants (names taken down)- 15 males, 14 iemaks and 13 children. Cneerlwo 
“mditXve gone into the jungle, and only return periodically. Dwellings (hsrk-walledl are naturally very 
ooor the only cultivation round the hovels is represented by a few plantain trees. 

^ Juwan a Low-Country man, has been here for seme years;and, lately, one Carclisof Matara- 
another of these unprincipled " Scourges of the V,«H6--lmi taken the P a «,l>trdas daughter to wife. 

TAM B ALA-GAM A- D AM AN A . 

In the afternoon, three miles Northwards along the path to Bdlam-wsla, to inspect seme caves 
caUed TamM'-jwz-De™™ ga!**al On the way caught in a sharp thunderstorm. 

The caves proved disappointing. They he. in a small duster of rocks,und«r two adjoining boulders, 
ranch-hewn at a steep angle Eolh have 1 drip-lines' above tbo mouth, hut no weiring- These oaves and 
rocks are occupied by bears, and more than cue had left as we climbed up the short ascent to he 
caves— the Vcddas yelling fiendishly the while-for their footprints were fresh in the damp earth alter the 

storm which fell on us,’ 

aran-goda-gau 

Sentembvr MM. To explore cave* 6 at Arap-goda-gala (really in the Eastern Province), with the 
Pofobenef/a* guide- He is a comical but rather foul-mouthed, little fellow, who has not been improved m 
or talk, by a " irte visit" to Colombo at Government expense »few year* ago in connection w.th 
a V ? dd* murder case from Zohembftlewa, Traverse forest and jungle for the two miles up te the rock, 

crossing and merossing a small yla. L ^ 

Amu-goda-gala i*a rock of no great eluvalinn, rising south-east,’ On Me highest pent there 
* * low mound, once a difiaba -. near it (west) a slone-hnilt ruin and two curious rock - marks ' Like long 
«tinri?K whicla the Faicb^ndd dubbe4 " Kira's ste ps* __ __ ___ 

f 1 5TS). ! ssaS , giS3 ssss,ts?2S-icw« ««>»« 

»i AwnaJstvlaIfS!Upds [tnrikul. ^fbfoln-luWwtD, (Msd-fulo W. BUfek^U (SD, Owim^afv ( BJSwNmiyata OS5. Dead- 

pa/rt flVh I'ffPiifflwwft’JhiiHfl 
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Caves. 

Below, among smaller rocks, occurs a bounder with. ftojcirc-brcwed avc, facing 5 $- W". 

Cove AVj /. A large cite. Inside, the bade of the rock is covered with many quaint figures 
aad designs, drawn in white ashes by Vrddat who have sheltered in ihe ^vc. Among these, are rough 
dellneaUoasH most primitively executed, of (i) mno, (iij wc?man 1 |iii) monkey, (iv) dctr r (v} lotus qr sun, 
(vi) centipede or leaf, fvu) bow with arrow filled ; besides (viii) “geometrical palterm," (n) flow era, and 
( 1 ) a large unintelligible draw log, possibly intended to represent a tract of paddy fields with, nerewnf 
fridges) and watern-hmnek. 

These nniqne “ pictography P ' of unsophisticated arf-urs cojnjn sj mnftzf^wcre photographed,* 

Cove No. 2r East of the dagaba, is a second cave beneath the gal-pofa itself* 46" by 16' and bn! 
8H. tin, high. It faces 5* S.E., and has been well scooped out in bow Mike Shape. 

Neither cave seems to bear any inscription. 

Returning wc had a surprise. We ran Jl hang np against pp a farri oJi>cr H or 11 rogue elephant.”—that 
" enwrap ft o vpfirrtt pessimo "—known to the V{ddis to be infesting the neighbourhood- He ftlood confronting 
us less than a dozen yards away in Lhe only narrow path through the close-set jungle. Had nothing but my 
sh oi -gun, and a couple oi soft-lead hall cartridges (fur bears} wil h me ; but as the brute showed no incli¬ 
nation to mctve,, risked a shot at his hi ad. It did about as much damage as a pea from a pea-shooter 
striking the human face l hut fortunately u slung him up 1 ' enough to decide on retreating—lei it be con¬ 
fessed frankly, to the general relief!—but sulkily, and without undignified hurry. Presumably our "safety ” 
must have lain “to numbers; 14 for we were eight in all. On sight of the elephant the Tamil coolies 
stood not for a moment on the order of their going ; each made, wisely, for the nearest tree I The 
plucky little Poiab^n dd alone ,J stuck tome," The rogne, he said afterwards in his broken Sinhalese, 
had been awaiting ns. and that we were well out of ( u yon fora fcerimri 1 ") the encounter. 

Heavy rain from 5 to 8 p.m- 

Sept&nber ISth, Guided by the Pttfab^ndd and olher V^ddb. oil early to explore Kandegama-kanda. 

This elongated hill lie* some eight lo tea miles nearly south of KohombaJewa, and about the 
same distance west of Omumt'kand* in lhe Eastern Province, fOmdegama-kauda now belongs to the 
Eastern Province , but the Potah^ndd asserts that up to " the good) old day*" of his father Kumma 
p£itabt*ndri r the KohombaJ^wa Vyddas “cut ’" (rock-bee hives) there* until some greedy 

minor-headman over the border got the hill included in the Eastern Province. The rent for Wax is 
said lo be annually sold al BalticjJoa, and these North Central Province Veddis are prosecnlcd if Ihey 
take the hives- tq 

As the hill was tod far from KohembaJ^wa to complete work and return the same day, we started 
in ,s light marching order/’ prepared lo pul up for the night with such shelter as lhe rock caves might afford- 

KONATTE-tiC DA-GALA. 

in order to cop y ao inscription reported at a small rock called i£anatie~£Q$®-£aia t a deiaar was 
made, first along the path lo Arala-gam-vita as far as lhe " paraqa-gama.' ' lhe former hamlet of Kobomba* 
I'wa , then through lore**, and t/oftnrn. dec,, cussing a track pari of lhe way, for six miles (slightly S, of 
’W i ) to the rock. 

The only cave, under a boulder, is small ; but has a kofdre with a "Cave-character'’ 
inscription below it, in one line. This ha* weathered and is noi folly legible, ■ 

At this cuve r too, as at Arango^a-gala, lhe roof is covered with a/ft-figures drawn by V^ddas, 
who have so whiled away wet day* when 11 lodging" here” 

Photographed the cave, showing lhe inscription above the "drip-line " and the drawing* behind 
inside, with Mnttuwa Pafab^ndd in the foreground' 1 


9 r CL Phna XVIT, The Plate *howi the ilmfftttifii" at Euoaite-gada C* 1 * SS typical cl these qstsihi “ pEctCtfr*ph*L 

" The laJe la m old at Lb* a Treenail l?fM !fe* fl««r-cul teeth— 

For rash mm know*, bit llp-tbatcb grow*, h* ii »Mi*r Oi An and Truth.' 

Tor hmiliLT drawinffi made by Veddia oi Sft*ln Wknnfcyn *ud noticed by Dr r B*LLgmann, im The Vcdddi 
Ftates LVT-LXt; and Still CutJS. r VoL iili. No, 6^ 181A pp. SJ r SI^ Flatoi) for nth«* at Tautrl-mmlaj. 

10, Ai the rend i oJ repmoutalkaum luode to lhe OorirSftcet by Lbe Aicbftftgcflefcl GroBribiog*?* tfa e qoniton ofdtipntedi 
bgtmdarf*f between lb* North Central, and Eastern, PmvLimi w*i dually stilled Lo )9C& plirr dv* co^uiry lhe rlllag* * 
Ealu-kele-ebs, ? Khilei only from YaSture iS. C. F.jbut So from Battieulufl fE. P,;i, wm allotted to TaqninfcLiduwi, the liunU of 
which cm Lhe South E 44 - war# ifozu ai of old + made Lo cover Eandeflama-kaoda- Sea Arc*. Sumy A I Eeperl, ]lX! 6. pp. £M, 

11. Sl*te IVUL For an amuimi incident at Ihli CiVf. **b d#i«^iiirrn VoLtI, p, 11J, CceiUOtt^ 1 . 
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KAN U EC AM A-KAN DA, 

ThF „ wan _i_ or avc milts li> Khodcgama-kanda. breakfasting fli Jr** «at 

j2s£3=£S5^-«£’§^ 

-- “ "•» - —“■* 

This Western part at the KjhjeU gama-kanda range is by the V e dda* calied Ulabale-gala and 

Caves. 

The caves tie dose to the path, at foot of the scarp, among large boulders and 

weather IS doubtful, prdloi^cd «ircb wai b^dly wortfl white, . . 

Those known art (our. IbrtC in on* bond., under nuisirt boolders (two of which adjoin), W ]th 

fourth cave behind them thirty yards hither- 

F*»«l the night in the loftiest Cave (No, 1} flmkwg a juntfwtKk bed on " ° 

soread mV rue. &*. The coolie* made shift m the adjoining Cave No, 2. keeping a fire alit 
S&y^ Who light seek .o share onr rnck dormitory Heavy_ rain from » Z 

willed VC were well Altered by the overhaul and drip-te^t* which kepi the C^^cS « ** 

a bojic '1 ; later the meop shbnfi o*t bnjibtly. * „ 

September 16th, All up at daybreak and at work, m flrdef lo get hack to Kohembal*wa, il 

possible, before the inevitable afternoon rain descended on oft. 

Had temporary ladder* made to eKJtftffte the inscriptions of Cwiltn. 1 P 2, 3 closely, as ibey are 

carved fci£b up, ^ O* Cnte No, 4 is tegibte from belpw r 

TheVcddw were directed meanwhile, lo eJtplore bou34er&r a3onfi the Nortb-Wesl clifl . but 
declared- on return, that they had found no caves will. brow "drip-line*," They probably did not care to 
■‘ investigate " loo carefully, for fear of bears who revel in these «v« during twins. 

Cove No. I- Spacious . 44ft by 25 ft. and nearly «Nl. to (be tofdrar.o : *«« S S- E Owing to 
its exceptional height the only inscription, of nearly twenly letters is col ^ sole mshmee m my 

experience—on Ihe rock face at one side ol the cave, at a height of 1541, from the floor. 

There is another, and longer, record partly encircling flat-topped rock, two to three feet h.gK just 

“ !f ^ jJT*. Even more ertensiv* : S5ft. by 29ft- bur only IS to 20 feet in height to the drip-^e " 

fronts K. N. W„ lying on the other side of the same boulder as No- 1. Insert,on m two Ime^of between 

thirty and forty tetters, i , + , , _ _ + , 

Ca it tfo. 3. Somewhat smaller Cave under a boulder to nor 111 of lhal farming CaV*» Nos. 1, 2. 
It measures 30fl- by 22ft.; and at the west end has a record which is far too abraded lo yield any meaning- 
Cot e tfo 4. This cave lies <o west of the oihers, and higher up llie hill slept It was dear y 
the most important of (he batch; for its Ware h carried along the south and eart |n«>,Pl 00 th = 
Utter is mt a fine inscription of M letter*, boldly incised, with I wo special symbols at ihe end- 

After a scratch breakfast along (he range Eastwards to that part *f 
the dip (detain), known as Kitul-vmna. KoSta giU and Aravegala. Il has a grand rock scarp, on which 

in two places are at present hanging no less than thirty-one tmmtora wada- 

A stiff climb among, and over, rocks for about a third of a mile along the hill *■ X, a '■■cry 
steep ascent to the cliff itself, and a further fifty yards scramble bugging il, bring* one to Cave No, 5, once 
nsed as their WAore by the hermit ttlObk*. 

Vitiate Cave. 

It is s,tested beneath the perpendicular cliff. 2CC yards or so to righl (N. W.J of the highest 
batfltaircJ'frfta' * ■ _ ___ 


IS The /webendi **lkm* ebmd, «ui here hut™ by a viper (Jndrtwtea Bln, bea.-tafwtej: which he 

-prnjur «« treated tbe matter very HlhllF-«ly appljtef rkwam te the wound d» of UUt, »«r»l;but mid That br 
woM iaffjr Ic («nta tTtenK tef i *1*7 K I wo. 

IH, FLiti X^nL 
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the wtot* was brick-willed, and in ground plan wd elevation very closely follows that of Cave 
flte. 2 at Kosgaha Ulpata (Biffiboli'ggla). A frontage to S. E d «ft.—with doorway, Hi. wide, tetweem a 
pair of windows {cue only survives). If), 2in„ by lft-. pl*«d WK way on either hafld^and Side walU 
19fl. to left and about lOiL on right, provided ample space within for a gigantic s$ta-pi{i/naya . or 
recumbent figure, of ibe Buddha, 35ft. ie len|lh, fashioned of brick and plaster. The forehead and 
chest of tbe have been deliberately broken tnlo by ireastire-liTinicni, 

The greater pari of the WMn wall remains standing, and iU sechon (two bricks at top with 
gentle batter on both faces! is of archaic type, familiarised by the -Gallery' wall at Sigingala- 
The rotk roof shorn *s£na ol tool-work 

Between the v.Adrea side walls end the mck itself were subsidiary shrmes^so walled in. 
That to right hand (facing i. e. proper left}, cnee had an of-piMoyo* (wdent imagel, now en- 
When all our work was done, U was 3 p.m. and before ft* lay a tramp o some 
rain already beginning (o fall First to the Madara-oya i down it pearly a male i then throng}, forest and 
dtewn*. mthe path from Kobombalcwa to Oman* Blinding thunderstorm broke, leaving us allUhe 
■'halMrownedrate,” before camp was reached, »* 

Some of the coolies had gone ahead the whole way down the comparatively dry ™**J*|* ° . k 

river ilt« waiter in wbicb wu a struto, cf iilUe width and as frtat dep , ^ RC . 

for the most pari. At about 9 or ID p m, the camp was starlled by ibe roar of a torrent up-stream^ a 

Within a few minn.es -a wall Of water " dashed pa* deep <» »*-*■ ^CeX ‘^cs " ■ 

expectedly that the coolies. camping in the river, lost th«r cooking pols. Of such are Ceylon bo 

BELLAN-WALA. 

Sepfwnher IS*. Through wild couo.ry on .be further 

oya for vnne 13 miles Northwards; then crossed the river to the west bank at Bellan-wala, where 

cLmptd for ft diy or iwp. a , . , « u 

Tamanlmdcwa Vi-ddo had a small hamlet here formerly, hm have migrated to Kuttanne-wl. 

m. mile Ircm the 

NELO-CALA 

September 20th, Uncrossing the river (Midara-oyal and four or live " feeder," streams, visited 
Nclu-gala rock- The path lay through eliyot and daman and iome patches of feres , 

This extensive rock is situated over the Eastern Province boundary. It rises very gradually 
eastwards to no great height; but spreads well out. seemingly covering nearly half a mile m all- 

The rock has two main high points, with a lower reach between i on the bare surface are small 

boulders scattered everywhere in fanlastic shapes. 

Before reaching the djp, the rock, under its brow at ibe east end, lorms four cave shelters m one 

continuous line. Two have “ drip-liues." but no inscriptions. 

Less than a handred yards from these caves towards the more northerly summit, upon the flat 

rock is cm a long inscription of IS lines, the greater part of which is in good preservation. 

m>us of Milulkkft Sa|a (A.D, l3S-14t)> . -jaat. 

There are sa»l to be five mined digatas OP this -far‘flung rock : the largest a mound, 300ft' 

racTLSMist ~ xrsz*- 

■n d tilt liktr j , . 

Got back to camp just in time to escape heavy rain- Distance 11 miles out and hack. 


LTT^MIMiHfS^3=l§ 

** rwar wrttotrt* whin-cTef Ur. 

Tfcat bid* Uve p*1tl!5g of thi* ^Lttlrn Biorcn. 

Haw 5hiH soiiTtnJOa*!^" nfld nofed 

T-mir Iwp’d rkmi window'll mniredDfB*. def*nJ joa 
k-ta*oiii ideb m " 
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DA V A-GAL LE-G A LA 

September 21st, Turn iiemewardi (still "afar cry M \ *rgm BelWwala, through Keltanc wala 
tii* prwul hamlcf, (where a FijSJaiyar, or Gauesltor stone, and moulded block aliar, under a lr« 

wm photographed Oiui damana (another V*dda settlement^ and Hevan'pilir* to Mula-gall*. 

On Ihe way, go off the path to visit Diva-^tlk^ a sausage shaped melt about tWL togh, 
with six caves, dagnbu, Ac. The am vary Ip sire from tSft- to 2SfL in wjdth r except one, Ore No- 
has remains of vralling. 

dm Jto. f Lies 20 yards north of a ruined dagaba mound (badly gutted tor treasure), and has 
*topc stops to its west Beyond are remains of a ruin with entrance op the east. 

Care Jfo. 4 fronts east, and is an elongated cavern 78ft by 16ft f the roof roughly chiselled 
This cave alone bears writing-* *Cave character “ inscription in one Un*. and pari of a second record, 1 

Near Cave No. 6 there is sunk m the rock whai tbc natives consider a 11 treasure-hole ,r — a 
cylindrical hole with wider circular top, like those noticeable at Halmilla-gala. (Vilichcbiyft Kdrale) and 
elsewhere- T H 

VAVE-VILA. 

T his t'ifes,, or swamp,, is siluatod one-third of a mile south of the path from Kottainne-wali to Gini 
damana and Hcvan-pitiya, 

It is curious for its " hot-water pond '—a pool of dear water, about Sttft. by 15ft Tested today, it 
appeared tfo be only 1 ft deep with 1ft bottom of hard silt The pool lies in the middle of the 
vila, snrronuded by a fern-like shrub, called by the naliv« from its dried appearance parantfqlla 
(Sin. para# data), with a few trees doited ft bout- The soil seems whitish sand- 

The water of other pool* in the vita, not fifty yards distant, was almost cool to the touch; 
wherea* my hand could not at all comfortably bear the temperature of the hot-pool, then c a posed to the 
midday sun. 

Took a bottle tor analysis, to be compared with that of ihe well-known Kinniyai ,h bot-springa, 1 T 

GINl-DAMANA 

At Gini^damaua there is a small lank with a neat dusker of Vedda houses, five io all- Their 
headman is styled Adi Jed ri. 

HEWAN-FITIYA 

Large Vila and village of Tamils of the Dhoby caste- The cart road from Mahigan -topi ferry to 
Batkicaloa District passes through Manam-pitiya, Karapol#, and Hewpn-piliya. 

MUTU-GALLA 

September 22nd-25 th, Cut off frooi Ihe village by its fields, which lie between the lank and 
is situated a low hil^ or rather three congeries of rocki and boulders. 

These together form the "Mutu-galla Rocks rr and are separately named {i} Muvada-gal*. (if) Kovil- 
gala, (iii) Kiven-gato- Despite their apparent msiguificaoe* they abound in Caves h and furnish a surprising 
number of inscriptions. 

Starting from the South cud and working Northwards : — 

(i) Muvada-gaia- 

This group lies to South of the other two, 

A tow patch of rock with gradual slopes. Only one Cove (No. 1), under a boulder; but that has 
an inscription. 1 

IS. These totk-eat hot##, raternhlisg in plmi and see! top a " laU-hal H without ill cover, dlflvr entirety from Tbfr 
smooth cup-1 Ltd holt*, caiteii rtdicn by the Sinhalese. aiud. net lufrwiueplly to be ffeffU irbieh am smaller and have i he "upper 
edin carefully rounded." Mr. Parker (dactoii £f|rfwi, ^ S31-+) ftU£gfila Ibfet the iir.iiilfT capfl tfin? be mud [clue s uciblcs; of 
the larger, some bo <0D-«3dcr« SJay be PAddy-tNindtiv rm^licki, tome treasure hde*. other* baud'worked oil mdli* 

Ah a fourth Ihcory, It i* p«aibl# that ihty may be relies of Btodti worthy el Ihe t-c, vT ff ,\a* or iCcbtEi for 

hup am. The exlfteucc nf tour lOtkct-bnto" for ptUin cl a iquire ibeltoir over one H3cb cjltndriral-h*Ir p>I flilitlllii-iiib. 
Vi hire <N. O.TJ, agfe** wilh all ihe Ifceeiltt, except rrmturt-holr*. 

In ftuwoTnkelAvlyi. example* were noticed by Ihe Archceologi^eI Survey *1 XigHdurwa-gfiffil, Sfdnalllfc-gsJ*. 
PniU i kkaR -kulama. and Itohft Hor* vt I a- v vwa. The din meter a[ Ifca outer ting varies from m* to fft 6 In, {to ope *s*e 
Is aniatrm ring.S ku by 2 to, to 3 to. in d.eplb a and ihe central cyltoder, K>1 to tE to, Su diameter by 1 ft, to 1 ft 3to + deep, 
17, Mmrnd yfffVi^tnlral-prQrifios. I m ilevers) pp, X 4, fof » brief re Ten; ace to this ikrrtoat *pnPi. Mr. E W, 
Uven, at Government Areut, hajT ulrrady -eot a bottle b[ she VAW wider lo Cotombo tor ^asmtofiUeH, b wai 
pounced to hive no medifiaai value,' Much Inibrpsaiton toBUhirnsr teylou *■ hnt-sprm|fi -l jipjwed to iht Prei? some years back. 
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Dagsba. 

Sligb tly north, on a $cpante outcrop, is a. large but not high da^abi mound, wb scb was probably 
rilled years ago; for on ils slopes ire shed ils koto, or pinnacle, and a circular cAafra-btad-type af altar 
(like tint at Arala-gam-vila), ■ both of stooe, as well as a round slab with based -centre within counter sunk 
depression and a spout to carry off liquid offerings— a not unf a m i l ia r form of altar. 

The outline of the digaba's square platform is still clear in places, and show* flights of s teps 
ihe north and west facet ; to south it uras evidently connected with buildings erected on a rectangular site. 

Near the dagaba on the horizontal I rock, is to be seen th e righl half only of a 9lh or lOlh, century 
inicri plica once engraved within a frame. 1 

Elsewhere, at the htulu^iiiJa rocks are remains of three or four other weathered Rock inscriptions 
of the 5th lo Wi century period, of which but two (both quite short? are legible throughout. 1 

fib Kovil-ftala. 

About a hundred yards to North of Mnwada-gala. 

This cluster of rocks is so heavily wooded that no idea of the namber, or intricacy, of its boulders 
ran be formed until if is explored. 

II contains at least thirteen cave-shelters with dripde dges" above their mouths, beside other 
ordinary cave*—the latter all formed by the natural slope of boulder* ; none are arliJicialJy improved by 
scooping or by cut kafdre drips. 

The numerous caves of KdvibgaU may be mosl conveniently " toured * in Ihe following order >- 

Caves Nos. 2. 3. The first Iwou These Ue one above the other nearly, bul under separate 
boulders, isolated, al the southern extremity of the group. Cave No. 2, has I wo inscriptions ; No. 3 00 c. 1 

From these to the remainder of the caves ^cxcepl one which lies off the line) the path is fairly 
direct and almost IcveL Just before reaching Ihem a stone-banked sate in mins is passed to right; plain, 
small guard-stones point to ih former entrance. 

The path Ihen bends to righl, before striking Cave No, 4 ■ which is under ite own boulder, and has 
a abort inscription. detective at the beginning- 1 

Straight cm, siands a huge elongated boulder. Beneath ils northern comer (here is a liny shelter 
(Cave No, 5); and, al the south end another fCmr No. 6), high and shallow, with a single dine 
inscription. 1 

Betw een these two caves a circular basin has been chiselled in Ihe Ant rock. 

Passing Cave No. 5 and tig-ragging for ^ or SO yards, one reaches Cave No, 7 . This contains a 
longish record in one line, noticeable for its erratic carving. s 

At back of Ike same boulder, bat on a slightly tower level, is a second Cave (No. Sj. It has an 
inscription of one line- 1 

From here the path to the further caves is very narrow and tortuous. 

An ascent nf 15 yards brings one to Cave No. % 

This was the VYAdnr cave, as judged by the remains of brick and plastered wailing, and its being 
Ihe highest placed Of all. The fine lookout Eastwards across Ihe vila, well justified the appropriate 
name the cave was given of old— Manapn-dasane Le$e T 11 CaveDelightful " (iif. ■"Heart-rejoicing”1 The 
inscription in this cave contains 29 aksharas carved in one Line, with a sy mbol to lef L 1 

Passing through the cave, whose roof is very low a I back, and a smaller natural cavern adjoining 
it firsl a descent and ihen another ascent have to be “negociated/' 

Sharply skirting the base of the chief rock (which has a Trig-pile on it and a curious fissure with 
a tall and Straight ru katana tftt), €aw No, 10 is gatned- 

A fine cave, lofly and long, which was doubtless the Pan*ala m or residence of the monks : it bears 
no inscription whatever- The villagers formerly used at as a ,J Fallen i Derail 1 * buI have now transferred 
this goddess' shrine lo the village. 

Again descending lo more boulders—leaving the main mck for ihe nonce- comes Cave No. II 
with katdrama and inscription. The cave is so silted up that ihe letters are not to be read except m a prone 
petition. 1 
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Beyond this rather to wtsl, wider a separate but contiguous boulder. in Cave No. 12, 

which has OO writing. 

Hence, return U made to the long with Uie Trig-pile. Following it gradually upward*, 

and keeping, as before, the rock wall to toft hand, tor 30 yards or «■, there supervenes Cm< An. /J; 
a lofty cavern with a rock floor, perched high Like Cave No, 9. Hatty feet up but stiU betow the td/or* 
is cut a single.line inscription retried (L e. irons right to left), a "conceit" met wiib not infrtquenlly in the 
case of Cave 1 

Thence cScscenl Hindi one at an iiriu oi tilt 

Keeping to tlie line of T&cJEl Southwarf* until near Muvada^ala, abd thcp icmc 40 y*rd* 

the last Cow (No 14J of this group is reached. It has a line inscription, in which there are mistakes, 1 

(in) Kaven-gal#. 

A duster of lesser rocks ; also wooded- A mined dagaba crowns the top most point. Like 
MttYKU-lala, ^rcup too Lai hni ft sin|le Cfl^ 

11 occurs aheat 20 yards frosa the vita arm at the sontlieni end <sf Kirai-fiml*, and owns a onc- 
Lue inscription. 1 

KATUPILANA 

[A description has appeared of the unique Gal Atiyd, or " Rock Elephant, carved 
from a boulder on the left marge of the Mahav?li-ga^a at Katupilana, near Katuwan~vila 
village and about two miles from Mutu-galla (Commissioners Diary of September 23rd).] 1 * 

KOCHI-POTANA. 

September 24th. One and a half mik from Calcginta, and by “ shortest cut " nearly 4 miles from 
Mutu.galLi via Aliiclui-pciana (Moor village) and its aggravating Aotali, or tranche*, of the MahivcU-giuga. 

Here if an inscribed pillar, finely preserved, but fallen. The pillar was found to he ifilact 
practically (only a portion of tlie *al«sa head and abacus broken oKi, but almost buried, It look a doreti 
mm atoui poles ud strong jelephjuit-iiSMiDg creeper lv three hGur* to rai.e I e 

pillar to a vCrtacal portion. 

The characters are unusually dear on the whole, and there wa* no difficulty to reading ihe bintda 
of the kingly grantor of Ihis sthamba sannasa and ihe regnal date-AtAc EaJomtwon, 2nd year, Tib 
day. dark half, of the mouth Navan. Sides A and B each bear 18 line* of wriLng ; C only B lines, bnl in 
addition figures of nun and moon in low relief; D is quite pLim 1 


KANPA‘KADU.‘* 


September 26th. From Mtfto-galla to Kattda-kidtt. intending to loop up the Circuil by working 
through Tirukaiia-uiddu. Ma-viia, Velle, Komauichcbiya and Knriiiebiinanr, before crossing the 
MahaveU-gasga again into the HarakkaU Pattuwa " (Meda Pattnwa), 

Decided, with much regret, to abandon further advance northwards, upon the strong remoo- 
slrauee of the local natives that the river would rapidly become impassable, the North-East rams 
obviously hiving stl in. 

The subsequent wet march homewards took the Archeological Commissioner through 
park of the M^da ami Kalagam Fattn of Tamankaduwa. 


Crossing the Mahav^ii'gajpgsi to Hu^ga-vila 2 * the route passed through Fa^gm&na n 
Falliya^g&JeJla. Mi-gas-vewa, Wadige-v^wa, and Nika-yewa, before the high road was struck at 
KantaMy (October 6thJ- 

Thence he found his way back to Anuradhapura ultimately ou October I2th r making 
Horowwa-potana (Anuradhapura-Trincomalee Road) by way of the isolated and little known 
village of Anoland^wa, situated at the North East comer of Nuwarakalaviya r and Par a^gi-wadJiya. 


IB, Vel.id. pf - 

lif. Four iDidri pileQi, W hith ib« AKbicoiftKin] Ccminl mi ontr w* i mm bfr i e *mic i t-r ■ Q 1. r J 1 * ^ 1 fl f * T * ** ‘ p ‘ i ^ “''f 1 
copied in 1IMS A.P, 31 rl witfdhMui, H«atl Ormwr^r (h» A, S. Depinamit, It I liwcit fi mile frv»i n 

aBd Kt Sffl 'n/na Append ix s Inm+pttmfc pp, Eli-k 

tB. The ft r*k iwrlptfc&fti rti-Jhi.sii«t p m.i JflF-rtta. do no t Selena to th* Eaodfi Pmituwo. Mini *r* worthy of rri [ * 

tnatmiTht; m s* %hm\ ht A'ehi^filP of Ha# Kiiiern Proving. 
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AFFINB1X. 

l VEDDAS OF TAMANKADUWA. 

Mr. Godwin de Uvtra T who succeeded the late Mr. Gabriel Jayawardajm as Revenue 
Officer of Tamatikatf awa, has kindly furnished the latest particulars regarding the Y^dda villages 
of his Division. The 1897 hamlets of Damane Ulpata and Xohombaldwa no longer exist, 

I. EGODA FATTUWA. 

The Egcda Pftituwa Vcddas are in a bad wiy now rI917), They hare only iheir ehenas lo depend 
on ; bul, on account of bad seasons, have hardly got any re I urn lor some tijnc- 

OwLDg to the Dried Meal Ordinance, they cannot gel money , once so easily obtainable by the sale 
■of venison and pork in a dried form. 

This Ordinance does no! make any exception in the case of dried meat . three Veddas, found in 
possession of dried iaUtgoya (iguana) flesh, were sentenced to three months" imprisonment. 

This primitive race is sadly in need of some thing being dent to ameliorate their condition, — and 
promptly—if they are not to sink still lower, 

Kanda-kadu Tulaoa No. 60. 

Two Vvdda villages, |i) JToncfa-rnckfa. (2) ATtfJlrfo-AtiJu. 

1. Ifondn-modir. Abandoned a! the lime of the last Census The occupants went to the Bxtticaloa 
District (Eastern Province 'l but returned a bent three years ago to their old gart-gotfa, 2 miles from Ma-vila, 

There are five families living in a neat Hi tie hamlet, where lime trees, plantains, pumpkins and 
manioc are found in abundance- They speak Tamil only. 

2. Kandti-teda. North of Mutu-galla, The number of families is thirteen in alL Of these, four 
families have gone to V^li-kanda. 3 miles from the old gan-got^a : the rest have migrated to AlwioA- 
kotaliya, Eastern Province. 

Mufu-galla Tuhna No. 8l. 

There are no V$dda villages in this Titian*. 

Ha-kuppe Tulaaa, No, 62. 

1. Gal-wala, Or Kal-madu, Tamil and Sinhalese speaking V^ddas- 

2. Md-knppe, Only two V^dda families he«- 

3. Wtltana 'BellauaHraJa. Sinhalese speaking V^ddas. Four families remaining out of six ; iwo 
gone to Gini-damans- 

Karapola Tulana. No. 63. 

The only Vedda village is Gi ni-domana. It is a moveable village ; wherever their new china i*, 
there arc Ihe V^ddas in temporary huts a and that site is " Gtni^damano,' 

Mannara-pitiya Tulana No. 64. 

U Gtfamvn?, On the edgeof Mannam-pitiya-vila. Six families. 

2. Kasgaha* hlpa£a r Three families. 

X Bamane* Ulpata, Now abandoned: its V^ddaa have moved to Kadrran-katahya^la, Uva 
Province^ 

Kosgaha-L Ipata and Damdne-LIpaia are shifting villages. In 1910 the former was al the fool of 
u Gunner's Quoin " rDimbtili-giia) ; the next year it was a mile away hi a chena ; after that it wm 
three miles away ; and, within that radius, it travelled from chena to cheua. 

These V^ddas have not abandoned the Demit- Annually they go there and perform their 
cere monies. 
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Hori Vila Ttilana. No. 85 

I s Gal-kulam . Haii a mile from Hon-v il*. Thr« families- 

Z Kttrid-LIpata l Tbia fcuuuler, occupied i» was abandoned ai tbe lime ol like Coastift ; bnt 
tbiayeaf tl9l7) three families from Koifiaha Dlps-takivc reodmpied ihe old gan-god* 

Z MatHyv-tiiv. Two miles south of Hori-vQa Two families. 

4, Bgndipd-vifa Two families tainted from fCohombal^wa. wbea it wat abandoned at the 
time of the CettsHS- 

5, ydtbrc, Four £enu4ae Y^dda families ; the real are mixed 
6 Kaftt-k$h?*ba. ,A shjltusg villager 

In regard lo the rest of Tammka^nwa 

2 . MEDA PATIUWA. 

Dcisiota is * Sinhalese village with iclialnunti uf V*dda ciitatuon 


3. 5INHALA PATIUWA. 

m 

Tilt Vfdda villi* get are JJo/d'i'pt'u tad Gnifj'puftf, Tie? seem to thrive. 

II. INSCRIPTIONS. 

The Archaeological Commissioner's tour of 1S97 in Tamankaduwa added largely to the 
tale of lithic inscriptions secured by the Archeological Survey of Ceylon, 

More than fifty inscriptions (Cave, Rock, and Pillar), all hitherto unrecorded, were 
copied. Of these far the majority belong to the Egoda Pattuwa, or that portion of the North 
Central Province which lies across the Mahav^li-ga^ga and marches with the Eastern Province, 

L DU WE-GALA 

Two inscriptions— one at a boulder cave, the other on the surface of the rock above, 

NO I ■ 

Above the brow of Cave No. 1. This jorufildmo, or " re versed-writing." record of 11 
aktharas is inscribed in that older form of B. C. « Cave character ri in which the ra is wavy and 
the palatal $o stroke bent over and drawn down level with the foot of the letter. Le of teno is the 
only letter not reversed from right to left.* 1 

The quaint outline diagram, (life lOin. by 1ft. 7in.) carved to right of the record, depicts 
a barque, high of prow and stem, with mast, yard, shrouds, and a pronged device at the mast¬ 
head. it seems to illustrate the epithel Buraia,*» and to connect the Buddhist eremite with the 
continent of India 

Text. 


Ba ra ta $a ga Ra ki ia sa le $e 

Translation. 

Cave of Sangha Rakhila ol Bhirata (India). 


ti, rut* IS, Du*«-rai*»» i- 

SJ, Bcrcd.i; Not uiuwmweB in Civ* l«HTipil«Bi Mr, Pirtrr (fuitUt™ "mrit jn**«ir»r: ‘ h*« th« rtlp” 
o.y well imply that the monk am" Cfsm las Le (Santa = Bfcdrelm. 
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Plate XIX 





Inscription No. j. 


DUWE-GALA. 

No. z> 


KOTA-VEHERA-GALA. 


//. U. P. Bill 

jifrXnyrnji*, 


Inscription No. 2 r 


"Timr* mi " 

JinJf r...,.1' 
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Nit- 2.” 

Cat* in three lines, upon the lop of the boulder beneath which Cave Mo. 1 lies. 

A Tcmpk^rant, made by a king styled * l Lajaka Tisa ’* 

This is doubtless the ruler of that name—the writing is of the same period—responsible 
for the Rock inscription discovered by the Archeological Survey at Knda-Arambvdda-kmna 
below the Western slopes of Rifi-gak, (Ann«n/^oporf. IS93, p, 9). whom Mi\ Wickremasinghe 
( Epigraph ia Zeylaniea, L 149J, making Laja (P. Zajfa, Laft/a) equivalent to £ernoni (P. Lamhu- 
kanna), proposes to identify with King Vasabha (AJ>. 66*110), 

With the exception of letters here and there, the present inscription is well p reserved- 

re*^ 

1, Si (dham) Laj aka Tisa Eaje Gotagataka Tisa Terahata VLhara kntm* * 

2- Vihara-viyacha Pansta-ka^ya '^cha Nsku-vihkacha katiha a,s 
3. do|pa]li me VLha fra) hi dine 

Translation* 

Had f King Li j aka Tissa. having constructed the Vihara for the Thera Tissa of Gotagata r 
granted at this ViMra the two revenues of (the tanks) ViMra-v^wa and Fanita-katiya with Nika- 
vila and (Us) kafiya . 

2. GALKJUiDA 

One-line record, in early Brahma lipi writing. 

Text. 

Pa m ma ka Ve la pu ta $a ha A ka $va 5i 1c ne sa ga 

Translation* 

Cave of Saba. Chief Disciple, son of the Chief Vela + (bestowed on) the Community , 

3, KGTA-VEHEHA-GALA. 

T wo Rock records.* T 

No, L 

This inscriphop, in six lines (ct w hich the last two were less clearly incised than the other 
four and are not legible at the end), has weathered in places. 

, d i i 

It may be assigned, provisionally, to Mflha Dathiya Waha Naga (A.0. 9-21) a grandson of 
Malta Chula Malta Tissa (B.C 76-62). himself the nephew and successor of King Watta Gamaoi 
Abhaya iB. C. 104-76). 

Text. 

1 . (Sidham Gatnaisi Raj ah a pntaha Tisa Ra(ja) 

2 . ( ., . * ♦ . ) Viha(rahi) va(sa)ta Ail niyate 

3. Ali (najmakahi ala kariba bumi 

4. Naka Raja dini Tisa Viharahi 

5. Uvasaka 2 * Banniia 

6. me karahi * *. * . 

33 . Futi xii. b^wV^lTp.T 

ti Ante far kotu, 

35* Xatt = 

Tu tha fact ri the palatal w ji ladled uh iCtmt tetter, wfcneh a p> apf-ircjUlT^ cr Ififce be Jt huns* fct may 

= 11 chief dfEciplt; * If A*oW. perfcipi = AffiMiy* O&aaO- 

E7, PUt# XU. Kcti^thiri‘|ftli Nw- 2* t 
St, Frofeta la f tfplmk*. 
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Translation. 

Hail r King Naga gifted to the Ti»a Viha'fa, in the name of Ali, eight karishas oU&nd 
^signed by All who dwelt at the Vihara {built by) King Titt* nephew (to. scnj of {Gamatll) Ahhay 
The B rib man lay-devotc* had this i record) carved (Ml. made this). . . 

No- 2 

Five Lines. Inscription of the Third or Fourth Centuries A.D. 

No donor’s name given. At end a symbol, found elsewhere (e.g. Pain Mek ( chch*wa, =le* 
Tf w*>-square intersected by two cross *** P^sibly indicative of pudns or '* quarters of the 

kahavana. 

Text. 

1. Si(dUa>m Me Viharahi biku sagahata 

2 . maniya me tUayaha kahavana^ laha 

3 . ka batata J * dini visi kahava^a pinaia dint 

4 . parihana nakutato” das* kahavana koto vedani J * 

5. dini 

Translation, 

H*l! <For.lm.) ICte Comity .1 Bhikkhtw .1 Ibo. Vihir,. di.trib.lio. ™ 
me...red not) thus-for Lcket-rice. 30 SwBdpono.«« Ukl “ “* S ' V “ 1 
2d karshupana* ; tor cremation obsequies. 10 karshdpana*. 

4, MMBULM3AU. 

I For the Inscriptions of Dimbnla-gate and its environs see The Ceylon Antiquary, VoL 
III, pp.1-12: 69-70.] 

5. VERA-GODAMjALA. 

Three ore remains ol tar inscripltas on thr ihet ..rluco =i tbr r«k upon *** 
thr rained digitm. now but a mound, of the ancient temple—two e«t clow foj>e cr. L ° er w 

Sjpgly 

The tetters, which were rather shallowly incised, have suffered from Lhe elements = to tins 
been added senseless destruction wrought by teeasnre-seekers. No translation of the re.or s 
as a whole is possible, therefore, from such fragmentary ****»■ 

Fortnnalely. the name, .ml regard T~» «• "» « lh ' “* io “ “* P '°“ ° 

Sinhalese King.. Buiidh.il.S. .nd M.WlM- of whom on Other lithic record. .TO k. 0 »n-h».« 

sumved in Nofr l t l. 33 t % . 

The spelling ol Ibcse epigraph..,» too eommonly ootiee.hlo i. ..dent htwripho^). m 
eerr «™lle-dUd. mrf cerebrals brine employed promiscuously. with the lament «* ol vowel.. 

—»»r 'Sg.rTXTi ±ZT iT-TS 

w», anputOt P^“ 0 r 7 Zu*L^ A|„, tbt dim* if n™«. «r 

*t«r.«4 -«• ^ “ *■ Crtlw 7*' «« iku,. Tb. 

sb* i*™ ***"» — esT. t~» u«e f« «««* „n .d. B UF.i w..h ttw tnJtiMo vf 

, UU.w.1. ’ »l» »t tta PfiloHannn Kiim w*. » (aid H**?*-' imu. l "« 

*3)4 SF« fn#®* 4-*«ew>nf. I- !*-**» , „ 

tnrttfl«:F.tjrrr*iii*UW kka/u iBiSU.tStUjif.e "'feGflnl rir* t«*dB mil elifd ' 

n >-<*»* 11-1*- un-^ ~ >■ ^4-B-nf * ** ' pfcrtoBnpW pmSi.b),. Yh, 

« 1.1 Tl« . «>„*cat M luve^k«»tduo» .« T* . ^ . 1 ’ 

irtb L tuZr 0 ^«r .. W 4 W *l.« - is- s. V + ,««i, ,»U « -*• **«" ^ 

*a .. iwrn.r,.it, r ri«F. d. miwi-n r* P tMw«ib, Ftevrin 
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Na. I 

This record is dated in the twentieth year of 0 the great king Budadasa 1 Buddfiadasa 
Maha Sena Pr —his fuller title* which does not appear in the Mahdwansa or other Histories—who 
reigned from A.0 341 -370^ 

,i This monarch/" says the old Chronicle,, *' a mine cf virtue and an ocean of riches, 
exemplified to the people, in his own person* the conduct of the BddhisatUs : and entertained for 
mankind at targe the compassion that a parent feels for his children." 

Text. 

1. Etudadasa Maha Sena Maha Ra (jal vist tod! 

2. vasihi Kitaka atasa 14 masa . . * * * - raja na 

X fsa) maha pasanP 4 Dalai'da) , * . * ka ,. .. * * 

4. hi kara * » ba * * ;* * * * * - * * 

5. *. yasa 

6. . * (ga> hotn.* * « * gani 

Translation. 

In the Solar month of Kataka of the twentieth year of the great king Buddhadasa Mflhi 
Sena _ , p - the very delightsome Tooth-Relic 

No. 2 

Fitly, the inscription which follows belongs to the twentieth year of J 'the great king 
Fttviya M&haaama *' (AJX 412 434). younger son of Buddbadam who succeeded his eider brother 
Upa Tissa an the throne, 

« Devoted to deeds of charity and piety/ 1 as the M&kdwaipsa relates, dS (he) repaired 
dilapidated Vihiras i and was a constant contributor towards the maintenance of religon ft —per¬ 
haps in just contrition for his brother's murder, which gave him the crown. 

It was during Mahanasna s reign that the learned monk Buddhaghosa. the author of the 
14 Visuddhi-magga *' and Pali translation of the Sinhalese Atfha-kathd, visited Ceylon. 

Text* 

1. Se « Koka *. , * #-# * * * * ** - - * - karavaye 

2* Ladaya a(sa) . . . »* .. . + ,, . + ,, » » . . niya De va 

3. Aba mi vafherahi) ma . * . * dimayata vi.* . * 

4. , . da * * , „ a , daka-paii * . . (di)na visi rda)ma 11 kahavana . * 

5. (di) na Fuvifya) Mahanama Maha Rajahi otunu*' visi vana va 

6. sihi Savasa tanata peti^ * 

». Aa£uJa far XviMkiH nt**a -.juj “The SeUr manih i - Jnly-Au^i*;,} wMris iht Sun {Jtov*) 

ii LB th9 ZfrdMvnl J -ifin C&nctr \JtirrhiUik* ni*tWX Ontm^SLara Mudilirur igr«n tlmt dfdiu m*T hi tefi-cd Iran 4*jrf*«v4 
vmqutm teMh* Sao. JMJtfittii fejta. praiiMrui, 

3S. Sr: for M ~ 

&Lma AnAWMlfl; Uf, Oeari-niton'E ibj*t Ulu, hkt "wJ* fcnfcflrafituVira-jKila i BiCfipi mB. Ufa QaAmVf) t 

may hiire bwn it «?in wrth n vreMb “ KPsii, 4dm**} a* intn al,lh? tuch « tfce i«r» Qt the p*tn>& 

tnupporUd My ittem* of puiAjai twin Tritb 15^*1 b Mp-ImL IVadd vbftlwtfin (hwftnbl*npor pojqd*. 

^T l Thje appcitrsi tu re*4 dtitau, ^ (earrwtlyfc 

;-e. ifftisua- Tiifli (m ifinDtU «lth Oii^Kkqfi ^lad^lifmrl u = tpthrj fill, P«iW>fiia "qJ'iiIL" of ■ui'ijiapi m dwelLjp(E 
togfitlifr. ,, i r t cithtr the Ouienil m- tk*EabtlaUou fif IhcUfielE** JVlf (fur= pj<Ti 

Tlie object al amkla^tbcu htpdN 4 l ibc pla« af A*Mtt>bk) ii clmrly cxplatjatd inm Tamil iitinHiplwii®.r F*™s^3m. L ilmh 
^flQIury]:—ruiiAipj*nr ^Tbe SZerabtrs nhjtLI tli:i pUt.' 

Tliii Auiild lq TeTiipl^jJiraBiN whj jh vogue? durisiK Ftitb-XLDilh OiatcrieiL For A \ana-ct (onp {*Jr*s p. 
whJdli fl.ppreniimpt^^ Iff tha EidJ VjhAr P jntrrtpUocr ccdmuh bj> Sir- MmcUn* p. wbrj^ Me 

read* ^fhfi riiitofiE. iad tmisilate-i M it the inoa-toiB'-licniJflf gtlavvf,” 
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Translation . 

Hail !,.*,,..*« having made * . - Deva Abhaya at this Vihara 

bestowed the water revenue of . * . . (and) gave 20 damn kar&hupanas in the 

*■ r 

twentieth year since the inauguration of the great King Mahan am a the Elder Granted at the 
Assembly Site- 

No 3. 

Once four lines of writing, hardly anything of which is now legible. The ending, (Savaso) 
tanata piti p was the same as that which closed Inscriptions Nos. 2 and 4- 

Ho - 4 , 

m 

Three tines, very disjointed and incomplete now, on slab pieces, loosened by fire from 
the rock-bed. 

A grant of karshdpanas (line 2) to the same Vihara (line 1) in the (illegible) year (line 3) 
of some king, made at the Assembly Site (tine 3). 

6 KONATTE GODA-GALA- 

In addition to numerous ash-drawn l+ pktographs iT * B limned by Vfddas on the rock- 
lace inside this boulder cave, there is an inscription, in two lines, cut below the kafdre (drip tine}- 
it is no longer legible throughout. 

The ru appears in the unflexed type, and the writing generally is not of the oldest 
B. C form ofCave character." 

Text, 

1. A ba ya *a da na Ka { . . , . } re Ga mi kn U da ya ha ba ta ya 

2 . U ( . » ) ga re Ya jhi ra ya le ne sa ga sa 

Translation . 

Gift of Abhaya, Cave of U (► *) gara VajirA, brother of the villager Ka (*..>) ra 
Udaya, (bestowed or) the Community; 

7. KANM-GAMA-KANDA 

AH the inscriptions discovered at this hill are engraved in Brdhmt lipi T dating back to 
B. C. centuries. The cop-shaped ma , peculiar to Ceylon, is used throughout, as is the "digama" 
palatal ; but both forms, straight (No. 2) and wavy (Nos. 3, 4), of the ra occur. The vertical 
stroke of ya is dearly detached from its semicircular bottom- 

Rock 

A record in three lines now imperfect incised in ^Cave writing H on the top of low-lying 
rock in front of Gave No. t > 

The want of the words fGapati excepted) of the first line, necessarily renders fuU 
translation impossible. 

Text 

1 . . , , , . Ga pa ti . 

2 + pa ha na tua ( . . . . ) $a ga pu ta Chu ni ka Ti $a ha 

3 . Wa ne Pi da pa ti ka Tj sa ha cha ga 


s nn* jtii E me* i?m. 
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Translation. 

(Cave) of Chuniha Tissa son ot { , * # . ) $aga named * * * + . * *, * - . amd 

of the anawdsa Mendicant-mouk Ttssa, (bestowed on) the Community. 

Cave Nt. L 

Owing to the exceptional loftiness of this Cavern, the inscription was cut, vertically in one 
line, somewhat high up, on the side rock-wall to the right. 

This spedai arrangement makes the letters read like perpendicular Chinese script. 

Text. 

Pa m ma ka Da ga Ti &a pu ta Pa m ma ka Gu ta sa ie ne 

Translation. 

Cave o i the Chief Gupta, son of the Chief Digha Ttssa, (bestowed on the Community)* 

Cave No 2 

Cut beiow the ha {drama line of a high-roofed cave - 

Text. 

1 . Pa ru ma ka $o na pu ta Pa ru ma ka Kv. da la Ti sa ha le ne 

2. Pa ru ma ka Na chi ta ha tha pa ra ve ni ba ka 

Translation* 

Cave oi the Chief Kudala Tissa, son of the Chief Sdna, and the inherited share (of land} 
of the Chiei Nachita, (are bestowed on the Community ), 

Cave 3. 

Only a few letters legible ; insufficient to give meaning. 

Cave No i 

A perfectly preserved inscription of 54 ak&haras, firmly carved, in one horizontal line 
partly round the wide-circling brow of the cave* Not a single letter is abraded in this lengthy 
record. 

Two curious mangala symbols 4 ° follow the writing, which is engraved in the boldest 
B, C. type of Brdhmi Hpt, 

Text. 4 1 

Ti §a A ya ha pu ta Ma ha A ya ha A ya ka Ga ml ka Ma ha Ti 5 a 
ma ru ma ka na Ga mi ka Ti ha le ne a ga ta a na ga ta cha tn di sa 
sa ga 5 a pa ti ta pi te 

Translation. 

Cave of the villager Tiasa F grandson of the villager Mahii Ttssa p the Noble, (son of) 
Maha Ay a son of Tissa Aya^ assigned and granted to Buddhist monks of the four quarters, present 
and absent, (i.e. the whole Community). 

m. TJa* eliMj innfcfl3 n my Ufc* *h* i^ntatrcn J formed *>T iqterlntf-cd vrm-whiw iic^Liiiy tfer JftfJtfftt 

I>MEgfteiTnJr, Kcmsii Egypt. ftfOWd by Furicr Linmrai Cfy-toa. p. «SHi Fig. ST?. No. 7. The KCOCU ►ymbal—iwo Inner 

drcEe orci *U,tfhtly riuiipa et&di pltier—b l crud* IV#«oj PDrii, 

41. TtLd tuacripltan nmy be compared with tVyEwi, pp L 4SJ 2 1 77. #Ufanto r 7S. 7?. A'sfc- 

Lf-f-vni m which a. JfoAa Tm& A jya uppejm u of royal hlutidi, q&d ssq (&■ trumani Tfcio Jtfntai Eofa of ih\ pt /^anm 

JfcajtU 

The tpiUtei aya = Sup*. trjrptjyrrtUy oc'CWiofi Jn thCite fcc&Fdj ■ li applied bo raywUy m Indian ia*cr piLpoi. Cl, 
y«. 1, 1.Niulk Na. Li (maAJi-aj'rvJtw - BMAdnra.pt Hi off Pal umul J 
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8. NELU-GALA 

This long, and comparatively well-preserved, Rock inscription, of eighteen lines, belongs 
to the Eastern Province, 41 not to Tamankaduwa, 

It deals with the dedication to the Ahali Favata Maha Vihara—a name repeated 
half-a-dozen times in the record—of tanks, fields, and other benefactions, by one or other of the 
Kings Bhatiya Tissa IMA. D. 141-165) or his younger brother Kamltha Tlssa, (A* * D - 165-197) 
both sons of MahaUaka Kaga. (A, D, 135-141} whom they followed on the throne in succession. 

The name of the Royal donor is given in line 15 :— (Naka) Maha Rajaha pula Tisa 
Malta Raja. 

9, D A VA-GAL l E-GAL A, 

Two short, single-line, epigraphs, over the month of one of the half-dozen caves under 
boulders at this site. 

Both are in M Cave character * of early type ; neither is complete now. 

(i) Text* , 


(Fa) ru ma ka $a ba ti ka $a (Di) & ka $a na Bu ja 53 . cha $a ga sa 

Translation^ 

(Cave) of (the two persons) the Chief $abitika (and) Dighaka, and of Baja, (bestowed on) 
the Community, 


(a) Text * 


{Fa ru ma) ka Maba Ti ha 

Translation. 


(Cave) of the Chief Maha Tissa, (bestowed on the Community). 

9. NOCHl-POTANA. 

The writing, on a fallen pillar was copied by the Archaeological Commissioner personally 
in 1397, and again (independently} in 1903 by his trained ffead Overseer (A. P. SLriwardhana). 

From a good estampage taken by the latter and sent to England, Mr, Wickremasinghe 
edited the record, with a Plate, in 1912 (Epigraphia Zeylanica, If pp, 5-3). 

The contents of the inscription which is legible almost throughout are similar to most 
pilla r epigraphs of the period. 

It is a record of the 10 th century, and refers itself to the 7th day, dark half, of (the 
month) Navan, in the second (regnal) year" {devonne Navoyeava sata wnfc davas) of a King styled 

*' Abba Sa Lame wait* ’ (lines 1-3). 

The present-day name of the neighbouring village, Galegatna, occurs in the archaic farm 
** GeJlgdurcu " {line 6 ).* s 

*3_ Tmt tumid itlan at ikLi Ion* rreonI *1 ihe XiUAan Ftavtom m.t* wl ta cspm va 

teQi *Tkilftt7le) MUTlStilkl to ILH das edimr* 

*S. Stf- Wk"k?*Ki*ifcngtP bu mimstvl tbs u " mtmmm* ¥*p +" (fltK j*ar j Wap), Tli* indffp^ndefti 

m*ds from th* plliu* "wqume" itulf M repToduccd =b lli* fll. p, 7) If*** rc ™ 

for dflnist t« ic LEm true vftiiiiiB. .. . . _ 

Hfl mrtbfr wdi Its tbB Intense “ Ifrtwm*:- «d utb*r mbf. ^ * re ™I* bE = oT ******* 

ff# Th< piirttRilAr Kiow " JWm k Atemiiiiiii'' nt+ntvt al sta* Uflnata may fre UdAyA Ma- B- -iKil-Si** <tr Kiiyipm 

V (4h Dp «ai-*3rr> r Wlcfcrffnxiwjfitfbc prefers the toras*? r^luly. 
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IQ MtlTtl-GALlA 

The Cave records of this duster of honey-combed boulders belong to much the same 
early {B. C.) period and script as those of Kandegama-kanda. The zig-zag ra is alone used. 

On the other hand the Rock inscriptions are of varying ages ff from the Second to the 
Ninth Century, A. B, 

<U Muva da-gal a 
Cave No. I. 

Text. 

Ga pa ti Ka ba ni Ma jhi ma ha pu ta $i va ha cha le ne *a ga 

Translation. 

Cave of the householder Kabara Majhima and of (hts) son ^iva^ (bestowed on) the 
Community. 

(ii*> Kovil-gaia 
Cave No. 2 . 

Two inscriptions—the second in smaller letters. 


Text, 

(i) Ga pa ti Ti §a pu la $a u pa $a ka $1 da ta 5 a le ne 

Translation, 

Cave of the lay-devotee Siddhartha, son of the householder Ttssa, 

7Wf + 

(ii) Ga rni ka Pu na |hi ta ya u pa si ka U pa 11 ya le ne $a ga 

Translation _ 

Cave of the female Lay-devotee Upali, daughter of the villager Puna, (bestowed on) the 
Community. 

Cave No, 3. 

The letters preceding fcrie are too worn for reliable reading. 


Cave of * * 


[A) ya $i va ha le ne 


Text, 

Le nc sa ga 

Translation. 

. . . . (bestowed on) the Community, 

Cave No r 4, 

Text. 

Translation. 


Cave of the (Noble) Siva, (bestowed on) the Community. 

Cave No. 6. 

Text. 

Pa m ma ka U ii jhi ta y a A ha tia ya le ne 

Translation, 

Cave of Aha Somr daughter of the Chief Utiya 
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Cave No 7 . 

Text. 

The initial sa of fhe first sagasa, cut awkwardly above the other letters, coalesces with le. 
Da na A $a le Ti ra ha Li ta na le oe ga ?a a ga ta a na ga ta cha tu di sa sa ga $a 

Translation . 

The cave of (the two persons} Asa! a and Tirahalita, a gift to the Community — the 
Buddhist monks of the four quarters, present and absent. 

Cave Nil. 8 . 

Text. 

Pa ra ma ka Chu ijta $a jha ya U pa sa ka Na ga ya Se ne 

Translation. 

Cave of the female lay-devotee N£ga, wife of the Chief Chuda. 

Cave Na. 9. 

The Vihire Cave. Letters of bold type. 

A loop-like manga la t emblem or monogram, precedes the writing. 

Text . 

A se Ms ga 5 a le ne ma na pa da sa ne na ma a ga ta a na ga ta cha tu di sa 

saga sa 

Translation. 

Cave called " Delightful ” (h/. “ Heart-rejoicing"} of Assa Magha, (bestowed on) the 
Community of the four quarters, present and absent. 

Cave No. U 

This awkwardly situated record of 32 akshoras is slightly the longest (Cave No. 1 
has 30 letters, No. 9 has 29) of the inscriptions at the Mutu-galla caves. It can only be read 
now by lying on one’s side. The omission of chat a disci Is un usual in a full epigraph. 

Text. 

To di ka ta oa Ga mi ka §i va pu ta Ga mi ka $0 na ha le ne a ga ta a na ga ta 
$a ga 5 a di ne 

7 ranslation. 

Cave of the villager §ona, son of the householder $iva of Tcndikataija—a gift to 
the Community, present and absent. 

Cave Na 13- 

The inscription, cat backwards from right to left ipratitoma), in one line. Genitives 
in sa and ha are both used. 

Text, 

Ba ta *■* Da La 5 a le ne sa ga sa Ga pa ti $u ma (na) ha 

Translation, 

Cave of Bhatiya Datta, (and) of the householder $umana, (bestowed on) the Community. 


H. Solo Mr, Parker (.ifttlfflf 0«)*oiU, trinilite' " wotkmiLn.* 
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Cave No. 14 

An inscription in 24 characters, of which the orthography is irregular ; the words again 
dnagata are combined into iigiAtanagutanttr and chain is spelt chads. 

Text, 

m 

* * 5° na ha le ne a ga ta na ga ta na cfaa dn di *a $a ga 5 a ns ya te 

7>xms£n#«jji. 

Cave of Bhitiya 3dna assigned to the Community of the four quarters, present and absent- 

(iiij Raven-gala 
Cave No, IS 

Ti $a Ka ki ta pu ta Pa ru ma ka Na ga ds ri 5 a Icpt 

Transiaiiun, 

Cave of the Chief Nagadfri, son of Tissa Rakhita, (bestowed on the Community). 

There are at least six Rock inscriptions at different points on the Mutc-gaJla rocks, 
AU too abraded to translate, except two. 

Rock Inscriptions 

Nth 1 - 

Grant by some 'Tisa Raja/ son of a King whose name, with that of the temple, has 
disappeared from the rock. The occurrence of kubura (twice) and dini f shows that certain rke 
fields were gifted. 

The age, judged by the writing, is about the Second Century A. D t 

Nos, 2 , 3 . 

Two short single-line records ; of the same period. 

Text. 

1 . Na ka Te ra ha pa te * * 

2. Si 3 ■ Na ka Se na Te ra ha pa ha te 4 * 

Tr^aMbtHm. 

Dwelling of the Thera Naga. 

Hall J Dwelling of the Thera Naga Sena. 

Nos. 4,5. 

A couple of line-records of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries A. D, 

No, 4 : very weathered. It ends with dim followed by Sevisa fenatn pati —a variant 
of the ending of the inscriptions of king Ma hanima" s time quoted above, * ■ 

No, 5 : imperfect Appears to end with the old names of the ViMra P its vila t and rock 
site :^Aba (rn) da gala Viru-vila Chi day aha Vihara. 


Far* ■ pknu. Tftkta u = pada -'dwclli!n*," Of,npm. p. Tfc Eoitfikfc mpmX*. 
45. Sm rMpro. p.* 36T. 
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THE CEYLON ANTIQUARY 

N* I. 

Tht right-hand terminations only of an Eighth or Ninth Century inscription of four 
lines. The writing is neatly out within a frame f on the Haiti ah rock below the ruined digaba The 
word “ Vihrim * is dear, but no connected sense can be made from this section. 

The gradual transformation, by this period p of most of the Sinhalese characters into the 
modem rounded forms, whilst others still continue to retain the vertical type, is well marked in this 
epigraph. 


[The Head Overseer of the Archaeological Survey, when out on duty in I9f)3 taking 
*■ squeezes 1 ' and additional “ eye^copies ** of the inscriptions examined five years previously by 
the Archeological Commissioner himself, was able to add to the Tamankaduwa collection four 
records—three found at Tontgtita near Kanda-kadu, the fourth at GaU'kdrd-gQla dose to Ma-vila. 

The last inscription and two of Tdai^gala are here edited, tentatively, from the transcripts 
made by A P. Siri ward bans ] 

11. KANDAKADU 
Toni-jata 

About a mile from Kanda-kiUin. Two rocks, side by side, with a gul-watu (rode w ater- 
hole) between them. 

NO- 1 

On the more Easterly rock. A long single-line inscription of 55 aksharas in M Cave 
script T ' and style, of early B. C. type, in which the palatal sa and both forms of ra. wavy and 
straight, are employed, whilst the mo is more angular than usual. 

At the end of the line is engraved a symbol like an ornamental 41 clip/' 

Text 

Pa m ma ka Ma la pu te Pa ru ma ka Na ma ra Pa ru ma ka Na an ra pu te 
Pa ru ma* ? ka Na ga ha ba fa $a Ku mi a ga ta a na ga ta cha tu du sa sa ga sa ni ya te 

Translation* 

{This site) was assigned by Kumi, brother of the Chief Naga 1 son of the Chief Namara— 

{ him ) the Chief Namara, son of the Chief Mala. 

No. 2. 

Upon the same rock is also carved a record in five lines, not now perfect, of the Second 
Century A.D. Perhaps a private r nol a royal, dedication, 

1. Samarapatsya vmya,. 

2. Chita Nakarska Viharahiya, 

3. (ni) ya (te) .■ 

4 r pacha avannka vasaha . . 

5. (da) sa paka divasa 

^ Tb| M C | F.u-uoia^a. bGlor* ehs .Yawqri* *4i forgGtHu *Y Um nrad lubiwjuraTly iHiirt#d 

UtlvW ka. IfriJfl i« occmIOSI^If tovnd Initwd, e! Iba cornet 
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?• 

Translation 

The tank of Samarapaii {dedicated to t the Chita NagATA Vififtra ,* „ .. .. .. „ in the 
fifth year (1 j \t, year which has come to the fifth) ** «* *. and the tenth day, 

ho 3. 

The neighbouring {Westerly) rock bears a very unusual, if not unique, inscription of sis, 
lines, cut in firm letters, which is still for the most part in good preservation. It is inscribed in a 
form of writing so far p it is believed, unrecorded for Ceylon, 

The script, which is of the n button-ablop 11 type, resembles in this respect certain 
Indian grants. 4 * It belongs to the period Fifth to Seventh Centuries A. D, ; but differs from the 
untidy tantalising character of that 11 dark age ** Ln two distinct features, viz. (a) the majority 
of the aksharas are indented, whilst {b} nearly all have a small open circular top, giving the 
straight vertical ra the semblance of the knob-headed lp hat-pin” affected by European ladies, 
the ka that of a dagger with cross haft-guard curled slightly downwards, the ve a fat pear-like 
form, and the ma somewhat the look of an English loaf/' Some consonants (e. g. tt J are united 
one above the other** 

The name " Tism " may be legible in line 1 ; but what precedes it cannot now be 
read. The end of line 2 is worn away, or should, in combination with the first six letters {raka 
Viharahi) of line 3, famish the appellation of the temple then located at this rite. 

12 MA-VIIA 

An inscription of the Second Century, in two fines, on a rock known as Gat'kdni^gQla, a 
quarter of a mile from Ma-vtla village. 

The record is worn away at the commencement and end ^ but sufficient remains to attach 
it to Gaja Baku 1 (A J>, 113-135), son of Yaakaaarika Tissa (JLD. 110 - 11 3.) 

Text. 

i- ■■ .. ■■ - Irsa Kijaba pnta Gamani Aba Ka(ja) ■■ - *. - 

2. do-pats biku (sagahata dine). 

Translation* 

King Gam an 1 Ab hay a sou of .. .. .. Titn (granted to the Community of) Bhikkhui 

the two revenues of I+ „ .* „ M 


41 . Fqf iJ bo*-ftcn4 ■ Mid im l.uitot3-Wp aria it *e# £p ; /pid : 1U. N&. IS, p. HI ; >'u. Jfi, p, ; V ft#. H p, ; VLNo.X, p. Ur. 
Tbf Tfeir.dui cops' -l ifcit piralUr :*ildM miplr* -a □ Kc i.*TLt con ecce for i tntisiiill&o, Up he vVeTetl 

Ki. 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 

OF JESUS. # 


HI. THE PORTUGUESE AND THE DUTCH IN GALIE. 

(Extract from a letter of Simad de Figueiredo, dated 1 December, 1643,') 

Translated from the Original Portuguese, 

By the REV. S. G, PERERA i S.J. 


T HIS is the place to speak of the Ca&a which the Society has ip the fortaleza of Gale, subject 
to the College of Colombo ; but as it shared the same fate as the fortateza, an account 
of the present state of the fortaleza will show how it fared with our Cci&q*. 

It is now more than three years since the foriateza of Gale was taken by the perfidious 
Hollanders. At the time the State of India was as if abandoned and helpless, without anyone 
to come to its rescue and protect it in its dire need. In this juncture God led hither the 
illustrious Senhor, Joan de Syiva de Tello, Cgnde de Aveiros* to he Viceroy, 9 and inspired him 
to come to the assistance of Ceylon by appointing Bon Philip Mascarenlias Captain General of 
Ceylon - By means of his wealth and with the ability with which God endowed him, he preserved 
Ceylon which, had it fallen into other hands, would have been completely lost. As soon as this 
fidalgo entered Ceylon he L put the bit' on the Hollanders so effectively, that he did not let 
them take a single foot of ground outside the walls of Gale. 

Some of his rivals found fault with him for not retaking the harbour of Gale ; hut in 
the opinion of those who consider the matter impartially, there is little ground for the accusation. 
For had he determined to retake Gale he would no doubt have wrested it from the enemy, 
but at the cost of as many Portuguese lives as it cost the Hollanders to take it from us, and 
the force which we have in Ceylon for the defence of the island by land and sea would have been 
reduced by 900 Portuguese► It is clear that our forces would have been weakened to such 
an extent that we would infallibly have lost the fortalcza of Gale once more, not to speak of 
the city of Colombo and the other territories which we held. It would be quite otherwise if 
we put off our intention of retaking Gale at a time when our Lord the King was unable to send 
the necessary help, as he was engaged in securing the safety of the kingdom of Portugal, 

When this is accomplished His Majesty will come to the aid of India not as to some 
useless and foreign affair but as to an heritage of his and of his ancestors. In this way we shall 
easily be able to compel the heretics to betake themselves to their country. And if we establish 

* Cti&Uftyrti Vol hi, ptfiira, 

t 4 m*b 4 M h Pmf. UAtibir./dj, Th* emu rfcGaatcd li tkfil litter ui 4idcr«Dtlf Unrated byd* 

OiafTrai,, C’enffUMta, pp. T1M1&,trm£jlnt*l utHCtft<?r which wl\\ bilOdBcI id The Fori^utK Era II* *35^1- 
3. Sm, Cm*, p, T« II, MkffJ, 
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in Qmdia a goodly Portuguese town, and other towns of less importance in other parts of the 
island as well, we shall be able to extinguish Sinhalese rebellions completely, or at Least to compel 
them to remain in the maritime parts which are so obedient; for it will then not be always 
necessary to bring armies as we had hitherto to do, to the great expense of the king's revenues. 
Armies are now necessary because the native enemies are masters oL the highlands whence they 
easily descend on the lowlands, and, when they like, retreat to their homes with little loss, where 
they are safe, being well protected by mountains and spacious forests which lie between their 
laud and ours. 

Though the faithless Hollanders have no land outside Gale, the abundance of cinnamon 
in that port obliges them to maintain in that fortress 500 or 600 Europeans and many natives 
(prefoflj at very great cost. This same motive made them break the truce which they had once 
proclaimed. This they did with great treachery, pretending to go to Goa to settle it. though 
as a matter of fact they went there only to break it For before leaving they had arranged that 
the Sinhalese should be ready to come down from Candia and faU upon our army of Mani- 
cav&re by 20th or 25th of May, by which time they would have returned from Goa after 
putting an end to the truce r They themselves were simultaneously to attack our army of a 
sudden at MaLara near Gale, and destroy it* Afterwards they could fall upon Colombo, one 
party by Land and the other by sea, and thus carry it without fail. 

Having made this agreement, and having put an end to the peace at Goa! the perfidious 
Hollanders marched out of Gale at the same time as the Sinhalese started from Candia to carry 
out the plan they had agreed upon- In the district of Gale there were no religious of the Society 
to give the Captain Mor of the camp, Antonio de Mota Galvan, such warning as in cases of this 
kind we are wont to give to the Captains and Viceroys of India, to get ready against the enemy 
But in our absence this duty was fulfilled by one of our servants, an overseer (offtefro) of one 
of the villages belonging to the College, and situated near Gale- 

As soon as this y oung mao saw the hostile army ol 400 Hollanders and many Moors 
on the march, he ran with great haste to the place in which our army was. They were at the 
time hearing Mass, Arriving there almost speechless, and breathless with running, he knelt 
down at the feet of the Captain Dissava of Matara, Sebastiao de Horta* and told hfiti that the 
enemy was marching thither in battle array, and asked him to prepare our men to meet them. 
Thereupon the Dissava informed the Capitao Mor who was near the altar on which Mass was 
being said. Antonio de Mota Galvao was not disturbed by the news, and sent a trustworthy 
Captain to ascertain the truth of the report. He confirmed the news given by the young man. 

Orders were immediately given to sound the alarm. All were to take up arms and be 
ready for battle, The Dissava. like the intrepid knight that he was, asked the van as a favour ; 
but the Captain Mor, as if distrusting one who wished to have the first place on this occasion, 
ordered the Oissava to remain at a certain place with three Companies of Portuguese and the 
natives he had in charge, and press on the native forces of the enemy, preventing them from 
coming behind our army and attacking us in the rear. The Dissava took the allotted post. The 
valiant Capitao Mor chose for himself the first line of the vanguard. 

Although the number of ours was not more than eleven Companies of 25 soldiers each., 
leaving aside the three which remained with the Dissava, the Capitao Mor with 8 Companies went 
out to meet the enemy with whom he fought for the space of an hour with muskets. The 
quantity of smoke emitted by the muskets was so great that one did not see anything more than 
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the feet of the others. There was so much confusion, being so near, that they had recourse to 
their lances and swords for the space of one good hour, during which there died 17 of ours, 
among them fire ensigns and one Captain. Of the enemy also many were killed, and it was 
difficult to know on which side the victory was. 

The Capitao Met encouraged our men, reminding them of the Justice, the King and 
the Faith for which they fought. Thereupon they all fell upon the enemy like lions, with so 
much valour that one single Portuguese, who was not yet 2B years old, attacked four armed 
Hollanders single-handed ; and, raismg np bis musket, called upon them in the name of the 
King of Portugal to lay down their arms and yield, They obeyed and gave up their arms ; 
and he, removing the linstock {7 o mu mid da serpe), took them alive to the Capitao Mor, 
Similar exploits were done by other Portuguese ; as a result of which the enemy fled, leaving 
on the field 200 Hollanders killed, and about 30 prisoners. When they reached Gale 40 nndores 
were brought out to carry 40 wounded. Our men took 300 muskets and many lances, 3 
standards, 6 drums, and all kinds of other arms which the Europeans and natives (brancos t 
pretos) carried, for. to save themselves, they got rid of all they had. 

At this same time the Sinhalese came down from Candia, according to the arrangement 
already described, to attack the Portuguese unawares ia their camp at Manicravare, proclaiming 
that Antonio de Mota Galvao was killed and his camp destroyed. They did not, however, find 
the Portuguese asleep ; for, under the command of Joao Alvares BretaS, a vigilant cavalheiro, 
they were on the watch and so prepared for action, that the enemy did not dare to cut through 
them nor even to make an assault. 

Tlie Captain Genera], Don PMlip rtfascaremhas, knowing that the Sinhalese were 
descending* set out immediately for Malwaoa to be ready to assist where the need was greatest 
Arrived at that place he heard confused reports of what took place at Gale, The Sinhalese 
also coming to know of the same, immediately withdrew to their territory whence they had 

descended. 

The Captain sent a detachment to reinforce Antonio de Mota Galvao. with orders to 
advance nearer to Gale and draw up his army within a cannon shot from the /aria few. This 
was accordingly done, and in this way the perfidious heretics went reduced to straits, in danger 
oi famine and misery, in consequence of which many came over to ns, and being reconciled to 
the Faith by our Fathers, were sect to the camp of Manicravare in the service of our Lord the 
King, whom may God protect. 

The Hollander, Captain Pedro Sarel, who went to Goa to break the peace, seeing the 
ill-success of his men, felt so disconsolate on his return from Paleacate, thal a few days after his 
arrival, he was found dead one morning without any other infirmity than a melancholy due to 
the failure of his plans, 

To show that God Our Lord was with us against this enemy, who for the last 40 years 
a t there came to Goa, not long after the departure of the aforesaid Pedro Barel from 
that dty, a ship of the Hollanders, well provided with artillery and all the wealth which thesr 
Company had in the kingdom of Persia, valued at several thousands of cruzados, which must 
already have been applied to cover the expenses of the Armada of our Lord the King. * 


1 TS* lt»l flhiw variiil S*t v*7j eltir 
i H * S f rsfe-ty l' i! S Clpni■ F- 5® 4* X. 11. 
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PILAMA TALAWUWE; MAHA ADIGAR : HIS 
POLITICAL INTRIGUES, 1798-1803. 

By L. J. B. Turner, m.a., c.c.s. 


T HIl numerous authorities on the history of Ceylofl from 1798 to 1803, while setting forth* 
often in great detail, many lacts which indicate the policy of the Kandyan Court at that 
time, show considerable diversity of opinion regarding both the nature of the policy as a 
whole, and the parties responsible for that policy. It is, accordingly, proposed to examine here 
the various details, and to enquire which of the rival hypotheses most adequately covers the facts. 

The death of King R^jadhi Raja Srnha, about the middle of the year 1798,® may be taken 
as the first of a series of events which led to the expedition and massacre of 1803, The King* 
like so many of the latter day rulers of Kandy, died without issue,, and eves without nominating a 
successor. In such cases, the office of selecting a successor devolved upon the King p s Ministers, 
the chief of whom was the First Adigar, who, if a person of any ability, no doubt swayed the 
councils of the rest 9 

In this particular instance, the First Adigar. Pilama Talawuwe, was a Chief of consummate 
craft, great influence, and far reaching ambition, and '* having obtained the interest of the electors, 
raised to the throne, to the prejudice of the near relations of the King, a young Malabar, * named 
Kannasamy, aged 18, himself related to the royal family. 3 According to usage, he was pro¬ 
posed to the Chiefs and the people, was in due form acknowledged, and ascended the throne as 
$ri Vikrams Raja Srnha, becoming known to history as the last of the “ oldest dynasty in the 


world-" 4 

There can be no doubt that the Adigar s ultimate object was to secure the sovereignty for 
himself; and, although it is not clear what prevented him from immediately assuming it, it is not 
difficult to imagine a combination of powerful enemies, who had first to be removed before so 
decisive a step could be taken. " The Queen and all the relations of the former King were thrown 
into prison. The second Adigar, 1 a man of an integrity rare in the court of Candy, was beheaded 
on account of his attachment to the family of his late sovereign.’* '* Damagomoowa Dissave, 
and the King's uncle M Gampola Naike." were assassinated or executed,* while the members of the 
Royal Family, who could escape, fled to British territory. Among these was Muttusamy, 
brother of one of the Queens Dowager, who was placed under the protection of the Commandant 
and Collector of Jaffna, Colonel Barbut, 1 ® 

Other obstacles must, however, ha ve still stood in the way of the Adigar's ambitions ; for, 
in February. 179$, he commenced his series of attempts to enlist the help of the British Govern¬ 
ment in establishing him on the throne. Lord Valentia 11 gives a detailed and, it must be 


L Tils triujillCrranoa u adopwd fr> Mine lh.H«f ibe Adie*r'a muiil n*j)mnie on M(jn. Ac- its CodnnjKn, 
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admitted, somewhat wearisome — account of as many as twelve separate interviews at Avissiwella 
or Silawaka, from February, 1799, to March 6th. 1800, between the Adigar and the British re- 
presentatives. Governor North, Mr. Boyd, Acting Secretary to Government, and, in one case, the 
Mails Mudaliyir. 

This account, compiled from M the most authentic sources/ 1 and corroborated by 
Cordiner, ] * as well as by Mr, North’s own correspondence,* 3 mokes the Adigar's policy fairly dear. 

It appears that the Adigar commenced lhe negotiations by making to the Governor H a 
direct request to assist him in taking away the life of the King, and placing himself on the throne, 
on which conditions he would make the English masters of the country/ s * + But this Jl proposal 
so horrible to the feelings of a virtuous mind was rejected with indignation.'* The Adigar then 
asked that the British should take possession of the country and place him at the bead of ih but 
this also the Governor declined to do, as the English had no claim to the country and no complaint 
against the King. Mr, North, however, added that, if the King thought that his person would be 
safer in Colombo, he would be hospitably received there, while the Adigar could govern the 
conn try in the King's name, with the help of a British garrison in Kandy. This was the farthest 
Mr- North was prepared to go, in spite of the Adlgiris numerous attempts to persuade turn to take 
action more in accordance with his sebemes- 

Fbally, it was settled that General MacDowall should proceed to Kandy as Ambassador 
to the King, as intended some time previously J fi Nominally, his mission had for its purpose the 
arranging of a Treaty between the two Governments, but probably the actual object was to ascertain 
the real state ot affairs in Kandy, and, should these fee propitious, to propose that the King should 
either take refuge in British territory, if his life were really in danger, or that he should have 
a guard of British troops in Kandy. The Adigaris interest in the Embassy was confined to the 
possibility of using the British troops to back his claims, once begot them safely into Kandy. 

Throughout the negotiations, the Adigdr represents the King, doubtless correctly, as being 
strongly anti-British, assigning, as one cause of His Majesty's displeasure, the harbouring by the 
British of the other claimants to the throne, 11 He frequently refers to the fact that his influence 
with the King is no longer what it was, and represents Kandy as being torn by civil dissension. 
He also complains greatly of Malabar influence at the Court, 

The Embassy eventually left Colombo on March 8th, 1800. and the General arrived in Kandy 
on April 9th. But most of the troops, which were so important a pari of the Embassy, were left 
behind ai Suwanw^lla, only two companies of Malays, and two of Sepoys, out of a total of 1464 
men, being taken to Kandy. The authorities do not agree as to whether this reduction was due 
only to the bad condition of the roads, 1 ■ or to obstructions Intentionally put in their way by the 
Adigir. If the latter view be correct, we can see the operation of some force opposed to the 
Adigar : either the King himself or the King's party, of which we shall hear later. The Adigar 
possibly found that the introduction of all the troops into Kandy would get him into serious 
trouble with the King, and adopted the expedient of taking them by “the most difficult and intri¬ 
cate paths " lg in order to compel the reduction of the force. Be that as it may f the Adigaris 
chief interest in the Embassy—the massing of the w hole body of troops in Kandy—had now dis^ 
appeared, and lus scheming at SMwaka made of no avail, In these circumstances, it was not to 
fee expected that the Embassy would be a success. 


12. il 1M ft WiUe*5*y MSS CejfMi ff «U» Utfrary Bipititr Vel IL It. Coniine* li ISO, |& £.£, u ^ 
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In addition to this, the General ascertained that the political situation in Kandy differed 
considerably from the construction made of it upon information supplied by the Adigir, 1 * He 
found the " Adigaar’s power great but not to the degree we first imagined. He and the Dissawe of 
Leuk (Lewuke)hate each other cordially." There was no inclination at the Court “to let us 
garrison the Capital, and Dcssave of Leuk does not think it necessary we should protect King 
except against external enemies." The troops were *' not to enter their territories without being 
called for. Mr. North s fear that the King's life was actually in danger was also probably no^ 
very well founded," and it seems likely that the King was beginning to show, as he afterwards 
fully demonstrated, that he was neither a '‘puppet" " nor an “ ideot ." 93 

In these circumstances, the General doubtless found it advisable to amend the proposed 
Treaty, an amendment which would explain the difference between the text of the Treaty given by 
Lord Valcntia ,* 3 and that found in Cordincr . 91 On this assumption, Lord Valentta’s version 
would be the draft as it stood before the General went to Kandy, and Ccrdiner's would be the 
Treaty as proposed to the Court of Kandy. Lord Valentia's text provides for tile immediate re¬ 
ception in His Majesty’s territories of seven or eight hundred men, while Cordiner’s version merely 
states that the Governor ’* promises to send troops, . . whenever they may be deemed necessary 
... to ensure the safety of his Candian Majesty's throne.' 1 ' 

In any case, the Treaty which was proposed was rejected by the Kandyans, and, as their 
counter Treaty was not acceptable to the British, the General and the troops returned to Colombo, 
arriving early in May. 

For the next two years, various overtures passed between the two Governments ; but 
came to nought, as the Kandyans wanted an establishment an the sea coast." 

In the course of these overtures, we hear definitely, though quite incidentally, of the 
King's party in Kandy. “ But the Dessauve Leuke. and the Chief Priest of Candy, who were 
favourites of the King, and supposed to be enemies of the Adigar, declined all overtures . 11 9 * 
Writing from Gaffe, on July 1 st, 1SOO. Mr. North says that the Adigar is losing credit at Kandy.® • 
The King must have been asserting himself, for the members of his own party were none too loyal 
at this time. By January. 1801 , Mr. North could write that there was ** scarcely a man that has 
not made direct overtures to me,'' " It seems reasonable, therefore, to Jock for the motive power 
of the King’s party to the King himself, with his strong anti-British feelings and entire absence of 
any intention to oblige them by vacating his throne, or delegating his power to the Adigar. 

Although the Adigar's scheme, as outlined at Sitawaka had come to nought, very likely 
owing to the action of the King himself, the Adigar still appears to have retained sufficient power 
in Kandy to enable him to proceed to his next alternative, namely, to provoke hostilities between 
the two Governments by some deliberately unfriendly act, In the course of these hostilities, the 
British troops would, no doubt, be able to depose the King, and the Governor would naturally 
turn to the Adigar, the ally of the British, to take his place. The Adigar could then rely upon the 
climate, or on any adventitious circumstances, to rid himself of the British after his power had 
been established by their aid. 

Several attempts to bring about hostilities seem to have been made by the Adigar before 
he finally hit upon the real costts befit — the spoliation of the arecanuts and cattle belonging to 

i(*. C. t. x Jt m, M Ur. S^rth umim in bare iwMtlit pe-aiWlity ©f ibit : rerthstria Me. 31. Cordincr H 1<S). 
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some Puttalam merchants, British subjects, while they were trading in Kandyan territory. No 
satisfaction for this outrage was forthcoming, in spite of patient efforts by the Governor to arrive 
at a peaceable settlement: the only alternative was to seek indemnification by force of arms ,- 1 
Two divisions left for the invasion of the Kandyan territory, one from Colombo on January 31st, 
1803. consisting of “the flower of the Ceylon army “ 30 under General Mac Don all. and the other 
from Trincomake on February 4th, under Colonel Barbut. These Divisions, having experienced 
only the feeblest resistance en route, met on the heights round Kandy on February 29th, and 
occupied the town, which they found entirely deserted, there being “ not a living creature to be 
seen, but a few pariar dogs," 31 

Major Johnston's dictum that “ one of their (the Kandyans') maxims is, seldom to press 
closely an enemy marching into their country *’ 3J may fce correct : but the Kandyans treatment 
of the Colombo Division went further than non-resistance, *■ The headmen declared that they 
had received orders from ihe King to treat the English troops with kindness, and supply them 
with every accommodation in their power," 33 This extraordinary attitude towards the troops of 
a hostile invading power was probably due to the Adigars desire to remain on good terms with 
the British, and his wish that the expeditionary force should be as strong as possible when it 
reached Kandy, so that it might be able to afford him the maximum of assistance in his designs. 
The slight resistance experienced at the Fort of GirihigaKia 14 was possibly due to the action 
of some authority independent of, or opposed to, the Adigar. 

The occupation of Kandy by the British troops was the first step in the Adigar s new 
scheme ; but, in regard to the second step, his expected summons to assume the Kingship or 
chief power, he was doomed to disappointment- The British Command adhered to the pro¬ 
nouncement of March 4th, 1800. namely that the Adigar would be regarded as the instigator of 
any aggression, and that he could not look to the British for protection. Sending for Multusamy 
from Mbineriya, it adopted him as King in opposition both to ihe King and Ihe Adigar. 34 

The Adigar s proved complicity in ihe affair of the Puttalam merchants, and the King's 
failure to indemnify them, due largely, no doubt, lo the Adigar s influence, made Colonel Barbut’s 
suggestion of the adoption of Muttusamy appear to be the best course ; but it seems likely that 
it drove the Adigar to join the anti-British parly in Kandy, and to support the King in operations 
against the invaders. It was rumoured, and, indeed, is very probable, that an attempt to capture 
Muttusamy on his way to Kandy was meditated by the Adigar, but that it was prevented by 
a strong reinforcement of the Prince’s escort.‘ c About this time (middle of March, 1803) *' parties 
of banditti hovered continually round our outposts - fired on guards and sentries during the 
night" and put stragglers to death "in a most barbarous and shocking manner."” By a 
" deceitful correspondence ” 34 with the General, the Adigar induced him to send an expedition 
to Hanguranketa on March 13th. with the ostensible object of capturing the late King; the real 
intention probably being to weaken the British troops as much as possible, preparatory to ejecting 
them from Kandy, The losses experienced on this march, and the exhaustion of the survivors 
entitle the ruse to be called successful. Inroads were also made into British territory, one under 
Lewuke DisAwa, the object being still further to harass the invaders, but they were beaten off 
successfully, and without much difficulty, 34 
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Ip spite, however, of the Adigaris natural opposition to the British at this time, he does 
pot seem to have abandoned his scheme of obtaining their assistance to place him on the throne' 
On March 26th, the MaM Mudaliyar in Colombo received two letters from him, asking that his 
power be established. In reply, he was informed that provided the safety of the late King's 
person be secured by putting him in the hands of the British, and the Province of the Warm! be 
ceded to Muttnsamy, and that of Seven Kdrales and territory for a road across the country, 
to the British, peace would be restored. *° Following op this correspondence, the Second Adigar. 
who was of the Fir*t Adigar s party, came into Kandy on March 28tb, and conferred with the 
General on I he proposed settlement, 41 By this time, the British authorities had found that the 
adoption of Muttusamy had been a mistake, and that he commanded no influence in the Kandyan 
districts. They were also possibly influenced by the statement that Multusamy, so far from 
bearing a ■* character for humanity and politeness, as welt as discretion and dignity,” 4 1 and being 
an eminently suitable candidate for the Kingship, had undergone a public punishment for fraud, 
and was legally disqualified. 43 

They accordingly entered into the following agreement, discarding Muttus&my in favour 
of the Adigar, It was agreed that the late King be delivered over to the care of the British ; 
that the AdigAr be invested with the supreme authority in Kandy p under the title ol u Ootoon 
Komaraycn Tl (Utum Kuniaraya) ; that he should pay annually 20,000 r\x dollars to Muttusamy. 
who should hold his Court in Jaffna, that Fort MacDowall, with the surrounding district, the 
road to Trincomalce and the province of Seven Korales should be ceded to the British ; and that 
a cessation of arms should immediately take place between the contracting parties 44 

This questionable step of the British authorities would appear to mark a material 
advance in the Adi gar’s policy ; but we shall find that his schemes do not progress beyond 
this point, and that the terms of the Agreement never came into force. 

Some slight knowledge, at least, of the Adigar s treachery would, no doubt, have come 
to the ears of his opponents^ and would enable the King to consolidate bis supporters by uniting 
their enmity to the Adigar with his r and T probably, their, anti-British feelings. The proposed 
Truce, for example, was not adhered to by the other Chiefs, # “They collected the inhabitants 
from all quarters, invaded various provinces subject to the British, erected halteries 1 and 
committed depredations/ 1 4 ' In the neighbourhood of Kandy T however, the Adigar seems still to 
have been sufficiently powerful to have the agreed cessation of arms adhered lo- Though lie 
advanced to within three miles of Kandy on April 2nd, with a large force—-for what object it 
cannot be determined — the erpectahons of the garrison that the truce would hold good, were, for 
the time f fulfilled. 44 

In accordance with the suggestion that the Adi gar's inlluence was beginning to wane 
at this time. and. no doubt, with a view to consolidating his resources against his enemies, he 
asked for an interview with the Governor to arrange a definitive Treaty of Peace. This interview 
took place at Damadeniya from May 1st to 3rd, when the agreement of March 2Sth was signed 
and sealed. Colonel Bar hut, who had come from Kandy with 300 Malays to pay his respects to 
the Governor, undertaking to obtain Muttusamy’s consent. *■ A further glimpse ol the Adigaris 
resourcefulness is afforded by the statement that Ji it has since been proved that lie meditated 
to make Mr. North a prisoner " ; 44 from which intention he was turned aside by the presence 
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of Colonel Barbnt’s Malays. The Adigar probably expected that, if lie returned to Kandy as the 
captor of the Governor, his influence would become sufficient to enable him to crush opposition, 
while he would also be able to dictate terns to the troops. On the failure of this project, he 
seems to have been fully alive to the difficulties in the way of executing the Articles of the 
Treaty. As of assistance, therefore, in view of the fact that Colonel Barbnt, Commandant of 
Kandy, was laid up with fever, he asked that General Mac Dow all. who had left Kandy on April 
1st, should return there at an early date. 

On his return to Kandy, the Adigar probably found the opposition even more 

difficult to deal with than he expected, and he wrote that he was unable to meet the 

General as arranged, without the King’s permission. About this time, too, there is evidence that 
the Adigdr's treasonable intercourse with the British was becoming known to his enemies. A 
confidential message came to the British in Kandy from Lcwukd Disawa that the Adigar was a 
perfidious villain who had deceived the whole world, that no confidence could be placed in him, 
and that the Second Adigar had quarrelled with him. 60 It seems doubtful, however, whether the 
full details of the Convention of .May 3rd, or of his previous perfidy, ever became known to the 

King, as he still retained his office, some of his influence, and his head. But his power, as 

the protector (for his own ends) of the British in Kandy seems to have been subordinated to the 
anti*British feeling of his opponents, and the doom of the garrison approached rapidly. 

On June I3ih, Major Davie, on whom the command of the Kandy garrison had devolved 
on the death of Colonel Barhut, received a letter from the Adigar stating that he was in disgrace 
with the King owing to his endeavours to serve the British, and asking him to undertake another 
expedition to Hanguranketa to capture the King. This time, this may have been a bona fide 
suggestion, as the capture of the King was the only means of preventing the total failure of the 
Adlgar’s scheme : or it may have been a suggestion put forward, on behalf of the King’s party, 
still further to weaken the garrison, as it had done on a previous occasion. But Major Davie 
declined to comply with it, either because he suspected the sincerity of the Adigdr, or because the 
troops were too exhausted to undertake the expedition. 

The Adigar. however, seems still lo have wished to help the British as far as he could- 
On June 23rd. he warned Major Davie by an da of the impending attack on the garrison ; again 
stating that he had lost the King s confidence, and incurred his displeasure, 29 But he seems still 
to have retained his office as General, for it was with him that Major Davie, on capitulating after 
ten ** hours fighting, arranged the terms of Capitulation, the Articles being written on otas signed 
by, and exchanged between. Major Davie and the Adigar. These terms were favourable to the 
Brjtijik, allowing the evacuation of Kandy with their arms, agreeing that the Adigar should take 
care of the sick and wounded, and allowing Muttti$£my to accompany them.-' 4 

ft is difficult to say whether the Adigar was sincere in the offer of these terms. On the 
one hand, he might have considered it good policy to do what he could to help the troops, in the 
hope of assistance from the British in the future ; but again it is suggested that he disliked the 
British and was treacherously disposed towards them, and was merely waiting for a suitable 
opportunity to avenge himself on them for their failure to snpport his ambitions more readily ; 34 
or again, tie may have been obliged Lo act with the King’s party, and may have been following 
out instructions in enticing the troops out of Kandy with terms which he no intention of 
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The first hypothesis would appear to he the best, for several reasons. The Adigar had 
always shown the greatest persistence in the scheme of British interference, and apparently 
con [in ued to hope for its success for at least a year after the massacre \ after the set-back of 
the adoption of Miitlusamy, the British had again come round to his support ; and had gratified 
his wishes almost as fully as he could have wished ; in the hope of future favours, he had little 
reason to alienate the British by a cold-blooded and Irrational massacre. 

This view is borne out by Dr. Davy's account of the massacre, and incidental references by 
other authorities, Davy * ■ mentions the conference about the terms of the Capitulation, without 
naming the contracting parlies, and represents the King as taking energetic measures immediately 
after il to annul the conditions agreed upon. The surrender of Mutlusamy is first demanded : 
after having him executed the King orders the Adigar and “ Halawa M Disawa to follow the 
English and put them to death, 11 The minis ter (that is s the Adigar) objected to the order* 
remarking, 11 It is highly improper for those who have submitted to be put to death/ r “What! (said 
the enraged King) are you siding with the English again ? P1 The minister then left the royai pre¬ 
sence, observing* 11 Since he urges the measure* what can we do ?*—He made another attempt to 
dissuade the King, by means of a favourite. who went in and represented the impropriety of such 
proceedings. On this second application the King became furious, and starting from his seat, 
cried aloud, “ Why am I not obeyed ? The order now was too soon obeyed/' and the Euro¬ 
pean troops who left Kandy were, with a few exceptions, put to death with dabs and knives, while 
the 120 sick iq hospital were thrown into a deep pit prepared to receive them, 

Cordiner s statement that “ four headmen came up to Major Davie, and informed him 
that the King had been greatly enraged at the Adigar for allowing the garrison to leave Candy/ 1 Am 
and the record in D Oyly's Diary that the Adigar M wrote Information to the King requesting 
Directions, (about some 10 or 12 attendants who had begged for mercy) who ordered them all to 
be shot " a bear out Davy s narrative in representing the King as the authority who gave the 
orders for the massacre. 

It would thus appear, from a consideration of all the available details, that the Adigar 
remained pro-British almost throughout, more, of course, owing to anticipated assistance from 
them in his schemes, than from any genuine feeling on his part. The above rehearsal of the 
facts, so far as we know them, would also seem to support the definite conclusion that not the 
Adigar, but the King, was responsible for the Kandyan massacre of 1801—a conclusion which has 
an important bearing on the reading of later history, as may be shown at another time. 

The future history of the Adigar is outside the scope of this enquiry, but It may be noted 
that it is reported that he regained his influence while the King was i0 with smallpox in IMS ; 
that he successfully suppressed an insurrection resulting from the appointment of two DLsawas 
to Seven Korales in 1806, that later be again incurred the King's displeasure* and was deprived 
of all his offices* and then, being detected in an attempt to assassinate the King, and to incite 
rebellion, was tried for high treason and beheaded ** in 1811.® * 

Thus, the King prevailed in the end* proving too strong for his cunning and powerful 
Minister* a result quite in accordance with the above reading of his character, and with his later 
history k 
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■glotes & Queries. 


A SUPERSTITION CONCERNING THE LOTUS. 

By BOTanicos. 


T he following incident was recently related to me by a well-known planter : 

When on a sporting trip in the Southern Province, he observed that the flowers of 
the Lotus (NeUtnibiam speciosam Willd., the Sinhalese Nclun) in that district were of a 
deeper colour than those which grow in the neighbourhood of Colombo, and, wishing to obtain 
some plants, he offered a “santosum " to any one who would go into the water and pull tern up. 
But to his surprise, all the camp followers and the village men in the vianily declined the otter, 
giving as a reason that no man could gather them,—they could only ho gathered by a woman. In 
accordance with their statement, they fetched a woman from the nearest village, who waded in 
without any demur and brought out the desired plants. 

Can any of the readers of the Ceylon Antiquary furnish an explanation of the belief [hat 
the Lotus must be gathered only by women ? Is it universally held in Ceylon ? 


Note on the above by John M. Senaveratne. 


There Is a belief in other districts, notably in the Sabaragamuwa Province, that Ihe 
Lotus flower plucked fey a woman retains for a long time ils fragrance and richness of colour, 
while that plucked by a man fades and shrivels up In a few hours, 

I do not know the l+ reason for the faith Hi in this particular case, but I trust it will be 
forthcoming. 

As of interest in this connection, I might mention the popular belief that when a maiden, 
who is in love, embraces an amaranth, or looks at a tilaka, or touches with the dp of her foot 
an asoka , they burst into bloom. Classical Oriental literature is full of references lo this belief. 

Here's a passage from Act Second of Karp ii ra-McmjQ ri , 1 a Drama by the Foel Rajasekbara 
(about 900 A. D.) 

YicblksIlflJll ; (addressing E Ca rpnfj.-Ma.njim) : My dear, now do as (he Queen directed. 

King T But man ! What's this! 

Jester i Jn.il you keep behind the titnak tuishaiid yoatl find onl. 

YichitaliiflV: Here 1 * Ihc aiuaraulfo 

[ Karpu*it*Aianjan puts her arms or-ctuid it] 

King i This kvely maiden, whoKswctlln^ brcasti arc ample as a water-jar, fey her impe tpon^ 
dtiH embrace, hath made the young amaranth tree to blossom with such a ptoftaioa Cf flowers ta a 
veritable procession of swarms of bet* has already arrived here ! 

Jester: Ah see, ah see, the mighty jugglery, For the amaranth tree* yoong though it is, just 
now close enfolded in her tender arius> all oa a sndden shoots forth a mnlhtnde ol flowers, —Love s arrows, 
as it were, 


lLi.DC ' Yes h hot one whit Jess ts the power 1 of longing. 

Vfohalshiaa ; Here is the lUaka tree. 

Karpara-Maujan stands a goad while tanking ai it wif/i aide long glances, j 
Ksnji resiles*, and jo*l leeched with jet-black collyrium, and having ever as I heir ready 

helper the Five-arrowed God [Cnpid] «hq bears the flowery stiaits. — sucli are her eyes; and when with 
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ihzm upon Use 111ak tree Ibe fawn-eyed girl ft sudden onset mikes, then it stands as if I tl filled with delight, 
it* crown all feriatliElg with mass** of clustering hloasoms, 

Vfcbvkshini * And hcre'4 the iwla tret 

[iCarpura-rManjari make* a* 1 / rfAe were giving it a rtmniy kick. ] 

Km : 

No sooacr had the maid,, whose iice is fair 
As is the radiance of the dapple moon. 

In graceful play, to the asoka given, 

With (rosy I foot whose (jcwelled i anklets 
A (dainty | toueh,— ttian in an instant burst 
Forth in Iq blossom, e 'en from every f»pray 
In all ib crow is, a gorgeous show of flowers— 

A sight for all I he denizens of heaven ! 

Jester i Say, man, da you know the reason why the<Jueeu didn't satisfy the longings of Hie trees 

herself 7 

Kinjj. : 1 suppose of course ytiU know 7 

inter : YU tell, if the King won’t get wrathy* 

il*l: Wha( occasion is there lor anger ? Unseal your tongne and speak. 

Jesler . Although in fehU world comeliness of person does maintain the attractiveness ot doling 
matron*, neverIhete&s met]* ink*, it Is in youth's Icftderest prime that Lakshin* {or Loveliness personified) 
manifests hersclE as presMing doily. 

King: I catch your drift \ * and T what s more, have something to »y oa that point myself. In 
spite ot the fact that very young maidens/ hy reason of llieir eager curiosity, > are a bit fickle -minded, 
nevertheless, it is with them,—their breasts just budding into view*—that the mysltry of the Dolphin- 
bannered [Obd of Lave] doth abide, 

Jester: Yes, even trees blrasom out with the mystery of Ihc beauty of form ; but they know 
not the mystery of love. * 


CEYLON ARTISTS-HIPPOLYTE SILVAF- 
P* P. VAN HOUTON. 

By L R lewis, C.M.G.p C.C.S, (Retired). 


P ERHAPS some old resident could supply particulars about Hippolyte SUvai, the artist who 
flourished to the Thirties and "Forties of last century, I should be glad to know the 
dates and places of his birth and death, his parentage! etc. Mr. John Lane, the well-known 
publisher of the Bodlcy Head, Vigo Street, W + C,„ is preparing a list of European artists who 
have worked in India and Ceylon down to the year 1850. and Silvafs name should certainly be 
included. There were some references to him in the Ceylon Observer some years ago, and 
Mr. Donald Ferguson wrote on the subject which was discussed also in one of the morning papers, 
which, 1 do not remember. 

Mr. Lane refers to “ a lithograph of a Sergeant in the Ceylon Rifles by W, H ,+ and asks 
“For whom do these initials stand ? M (Notes and Queries for September, 1917). To this 
query I am unable to give an answer and, as he does not give the date or approxi¬ 
mate period, it is difficult to find one. There is a possibility tltat these initials may denote 
Dr. W. Holfmcister, the author of Travels in Ceylon and Continental India, published in IS48, 
but I do not know whether he was an amateur artist. Perhaps your readers may suggest some 
other solution of the question. 

I should also be glad of any information about k " P, F. Van Houton ,B who was the artist 
who made the sketch N A Front View of the Wesleyan Mission House and Premises, Colombo, 
with Representations of Ceylonese Costume and Modes of Conveyance/' which forms the 
frontispiece of the Rev* W K M- Harvard's Narrative of the Establishment and Progress of the 
Wesleyan Mission to Ceylon and India* published in 1823. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO STEAL A WELL. 

By THE Rev. S, GNANA PRAKASAR, O.M.L 


I T is curious to note that the folk story of “ An Attempt to Steal a Well •' i found among the 
Sinhalese is also related in connection with a village in Jaffna— Etalai. in the Valikatnam 
North Division. The Tamil version is identical with the Sinhalese in every detail. The 
people of Etalai are often alluded to as Saarjn ■ Carriers of a well.' 

The word “ Adukku. 1 ** 1 think there is no doabt that Adukku is a Tamil word adopted 
in Sinhalese. It is from a purely Tamilian root adn expressing the idea of * nearness. 1 * Adukku 
as a verb means * to pile one upon another.' Adukku Chaddy Is a common compound meaning 
a number of chatties for keeping provisions ready dressed^ which art either plated ode upon 
another, in a sort of hoop (called E/W) suspended from the roof of the house, or at the end of a 
pole carried on the shoulder. The transition of meaning from the vessels which contained to the 
provisions themselves is readily accounted for, 

I am not aware of a Sanskrit root yielding the same meaning. 


DUTUGEMUNUS QUEEN. 

By H. C Ph Bell, C.C.S, (Retired). 


I T may not be easy to help Mr. A- H. Munasinghe, (Query ; Qeyton Antiquary , JTl r p. 138) to 
11 the name and parentage of the Queen of King Qutugenmnu." by “quoting the title, chapter, 
and page of any book ” ; but he can easily help himself—if he has not already done so—to 
Ihe traditional ib parentage * at least. 

Unlike the Biblical Iacob‘s long servitude with his uncle Laban for the hands of his 
daughters, Leah and Rachel, Dutugcmunu, the disinherited outcast, (teste T. B, Fohath, Monthly 
Literary Register, 1895, III, 283), found such favour in the eyes of his prospective father-in-law, 

Urap?lflh£ Gamine he of Kolaiale, for whom he tended cattle and tilled land with extraordinary 
zeal and success, that the Gammy he himself desired “to make him his son-in-law/ 1 The elder of 
thfc Gammeht's ' s Iwo daughters of matchless beauty if —both unnamed—scorned to marry the 
11 vagrant " ; but the younger girl readily yielded filial obedience. 

The marriage was celebrated promptly ; and Du^ugpnimu continued to work for his 
father in-law, until discovered by Minister* of the Realm, who, after decking the Prince out richly 
escorted him back to the Capital to assume the Sovereignty of Ceylon. F 

Whether his lowly wife accompanied Prince Dulug^miuiu from Kotmale to share the 
throne, and became the mother of “ die Royal Prince Sali M of romantic story, Mr. Pphat h leaves 
to iina^imtion. 

Perhaps Mr- Mnnasinghe may be able to glean further particulars, including the name pf 
this traditions. wife of King Dujagemunu from the 11 Vira-suriya-gedora " descendants of the said 

UrapeleUe Gamm^he who. according to Mr. Pchalh, “ still speak in the proudest lerms of the past" 
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DHUMARAKKiHA.MOUNTAIN. 

By Ha nrf¥ Storey. 




I N Prof. Geiger's translation of the Afaftdvnj? we find In Chap. X. v. 44 to 47 as follcws : — 
IK With a great host Pundukubhaya marched from thence to the further shore of the 
Ganga towards the Dola-mountain. Here h¥ sojourned four years. When bis uncles heard 
that be was there they marched thither* Ir ving the King behind, to do battle w|th him- 
When they had made a fort near the Bhtimai ** kkha-mcuiitain they fought a battle with their 
nephew. But the nephew pursued the nudes it* this side o£ the river, and, having defeated them 
in Oight, he held their fortified camp for two ye; Ljr s 

Alluding to the above in a footnote Pro!'’ Geiger says of the fci Gasga ‘ :~ Ji lie. Mahigcmga 
now Mahaweliganga. Pdragangd means, from standpoint of the narrator fat Antiradhapura), 
the right* Qragangd * this stde." the left hank of tile iMahaweliganga* As to the Dciapabhiitm 
(m>w Dolagal-weia) see Appendix C” 

Turning to Appendix C we read on p. ' 11 As a base of lurtber operations P r chooses 

a region on the right tank of the Maliagangati^haweliganga) the Dola-mountain. This name 


survives in tha t of the village Dokgal-weia in 
of the place $0 named which is now called Alutn 
Missing one paragraph we r ead farther 
In the meantime P s undes have 
against the rebels and entrench themselves 
dearly shown in the Makdvan&i. i We must: 
not far from die Kacch aka-lord. The chief otrj 
from erasing the river, 11 

The Doia-mountain Prof. Geiger has J> 


Bin Leone 
twara/ 


district* twenty miles to the north 


completed their preparations. They march 
tlie (1 h ii m a r a It It ha^ntOunfai i n Its position is 

□k for it on the left bank of the Mahawellgang-a, 
cl of the uncles was evidently to prevent P. 

ted correctly It is known to the local Veddas ; 


Bolagala at the present time, and they had fermefiy a temporary settlement there, now abandoned* 
He makes an extraordinary mistake. I however, in locating Bbumarakkha-moon lain* 
There is nothing whatever in his own transJfti™ to justify his locating It on the left l ank of 
the river— in fact it is unmistakably described as th* right bank of the river. His own footnote 
states that v this side 1 means the left bank and fc l*iat side means the right bank* That feting so. if 
Pandukahhaya pursued his ancles to 1 this 1 side P of the river, it stands to reason that he originally 
fought them ou s that' side of the river and pursued them until they had fled across it. to this’ Side 
If Prof-Geiger had possessed any personal knowledge of the locality he would have 
seen no possibility of doubting the location of Dhumarafckfia-motinlain and the KaccLakaderd 
{this latter, however, he locates correctly as th e present Mdgamtota on the read from Palon- 
naruwu i, Topow^wa} to Mgpdapatiu due east). 

There is no place on 1 this ' or W P b ank of the Ganga m any way corresponding with 
the description of Ohumarakklta-monntaiu aud^ > ts surroundings ; but, on 8 that 1 or the east side 
of the Ganga, the mountain now known as Giber’s Quoin or. locally,, DimhnIdgatokanda. 
anciently Dumbulagain, exactly corresponds with the description. Gunner's Quoin lies about ID 
miles of Dolagala. 

At Us very base, between it and the GariiJ 3 - meluding the Kacehaka-ford. (Jfdgamiata) 
lies the great swamp, marsh, pond or lake known locally as Oangala-wita or Alanampi{fya-wiia. 
The whole locality, mountain* ' pond ' and lord, glided to in Chap. X (vv. 53, 57, 58* 59) dearly 
describe the present surroundings of Gunner's Qi imn, and there can be very little doubt that 
Mdgamtota (Kacchaka-ford) has been the prinexjp] d ferd over the Ganga for untold centuries. 

The reason for this ford is that, for a £J^t many miles to the north of it, on both 
banks of the river. lie the great chain of n rites e r swamps rendering approach to the river very 
difficult at any time other than the dry season. Jfdgnmlota lies clear of the last of the great 
swamps* southward* on the W* bank, namely D iw&tani-wiia and, on crossing the river, there is 
a considerable stretch of ‘ high 1 land between Go:i Jtfflto-wrfti to the S, and the next wila {He warn- 
pitiya) to the north, 1 

There are* and were, other fords of toi 11 ^* hut the one described is the * great" ford. 


L Ck*fr. ft. -7, id i s ite* 4 c»j niu dwell an Ma* bfemmiFmfctha-ipciifci*tr Jw |.£.q4 

tttliwb -rrod to wan'Oeratifiiul ie ebe torn* uf nw-i 

. , * Afld ^tltDKtnir pula sb*l Jiinu m dljil iJidb;! v lufth to tie ^hof^ *n1 MWH lifnrf 

n-mgceataia; izd vtl tlirec liscn men; *b* dzdid vvtil w jw-vil iea f>^kd j-ei m 1 hr tur ih-i 

%e£%.oMa~:drd.- 
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NOTES ON THE 


By JOHN M, s enaveratne. 


r. ‘OJUJATJIM EURO" 


UJA TlKCrEldro namapamilo (Ch< 21, v. 1$) is the earliest reference which the Mahdvansa 


MAHAVANS A” 


and Professor Geiger translates the words by 


nmkes to Dnl^hagamani's redoubtable foe, 

" ^ Dunila 0/ nab/e descent, named £Mn E 

Tlib translation is, of course, not inttefeusibk, but it does not seem to represent 
what the author sought lo croiiTCy, Uju really nbcans ,! straight-forwardness honesty , upright* 
Ties5 P ‘’ and ujajdtiko would, I submit, be belter rendered as 0 o / upright disposition:*' 


And this in effect is exactly what the 
all his references to Elam, For did not the latter 
friend and foe ? (v + 14) What else but his upri 

dealing is illustrated in the stories of the bell 
accident on the way to the Cetiya-motmtain { 
miraculous power as instanced in the story of 
ft because he freed himself from the guilt of w 
he was wont to walk -straight (ujiim ^acchati) ? 

Note the use of uju in the following : fa) 
gaittvansa, 216); fb) Ojugato~Wd^dng straight. 


Fen Joiukas, 110); Ujuputipanno —*living upr ghtlf (Alwts, Introdto Kachchdynna s 


Grammar , 77). And the Sinhalese translation 


author of the ATn/ictva-risn seeks to impress in 
rule, for 44 years, 11 with even justice towards 
htuess, his strict sense of justice, Ms straight 
□d the cow T the snake and the bird, the car 
15-26) ? And was not Elara's possession of 
te old woman and the unwonted rain (w. 27*33) 
lug in the path of evil w (v, 34) p that is, because 

C^nbftdw=straightness, uprightness, {Atlcsm 1 - 
of upright life {Bhammapada, 20 ; Fausboll, 



of the passage in question (in Snmangala and 


Niuissara's edition) is eeajj e£:&r) $jgS — 11 pf sbrM ghMomrd character or disposition." 

Professor Geiger's translation of ufujrit tko by "of noble descentmay not impossibly 
tsave been the result of a desire to distinguish Mira ham the J - two Damilas, Sena and Gut taka, 
sous ol a freighter who brought horses hither/* who immediately preceded Elira to Ceylon ? n d 
whose names occur in the paragraph just above that from which the words at the head of this 
note are quotecL 

Professor Emil Schmidt's translation o* the word in dispute (ufufafike) is 11 a man of 
the famous tribe of the Uju, H 1 but this appears scarcely tenable. Who were the Uju, if there 
were any such, how were they k ‘ famous/ and what do we know of them in authentic history ? 


II 


3 


ABHERIM.” 

se rendering, if not a curious mistake. 


iB FUFFl 

Geiger makes what appears tube a 1c 
English version of this word at Ch, xiudv. 61. 

The passage in the original Pali reads i r 

Divasassa ca iikkhattum bulldhnpa{£hdnom dgamd 
dvikkhattam pupphahherim cd niymtam so oJkdrayu 

Geiger translates this ; ik Three times a day he went to do homage to the Buddha 
and he commanded {them to give) twice la'day) cnutimiailv ithe offering known as) the 
'flower-drum.'" 

L Flower-drum M can signify only one of three things : either a drum full of flowers, or 
a drum shaped like a Cower, or the drum (cf + eai'-cLrum) of the flower, if botanists know of such. 
But these things are mol—at least we have never heard of them. 

What the king fBMtikibhaym} commanded in this case was, not that anything should 


Three times a day he 
be beaten twice a day t 


be gfven: but that something should be dona ! at the offering of the flowers, viz., that the drum 
should be beaten (as It is today at the temples nearly 2,000 years later). 

The passage would, therefore, be more closely translated thus : 
went to do homage to the Buddha and he commanded that the drum 
continually, at the offering of the flowers/ 1 

And this is exactly how the Sinhalese translators construe it. 
fif eta e S3 

e temdma niyatakofa devarak mat pd/dychi bera dstTQvi 

appear to have been misled by the papphoptifam of the Tiki which has ; 
[[ dtvosussn dvisu v arcs a nfyaiam pnpphapujam co aku rtxyL 


CJ Ea &«i ol lb* ^atwrtaiemiffiji-. ATEiLB^t^.czil ; 

Wort* mmrpitftM* WmUL VoLIt.jl MT 







ytl gflfTL*, ior ‘ffs4‘ r l5. d a 

-jrawitf wfc* iJmitwJy 

\ -. 
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THE MALDIVE IjSLANDS : 1602-1607. 

Fri i t*** by R C. P,(BELL, C.C.S, {Retired). 


PYRARD’S 


NARRATIVE. 

(Contained J\ om page 1S1.) 


Chap 


TER XVII. 



Of the Revenues of the King. Money, Traffip 

Merchandise imi 


Syrasou 

The Siam's ftrreaoe 1 consists in his Demenaty 
to which many islands belong, and in tile Dunes the. 
Subject* pay of the Growth of the CoBDhry. hein||; the 
Filthm ail Grain Kjw'd Fart o£ the Cecc-Nu 14 and 
Limoni is also due ; but Hut i* compounded fax ifa-e 
whole Tear, at a certain Quantity ai Honey 1 or frnit- 
fksides thews Butin, the King taxes them according 1 
t heir Means, in a Quantity of Cords made of the Coco/ 
Tree, of the little Shells I hare mention'd, call'd Botj ! 
and of dry FM in those Inlands wli ere most ai fa ke n t 
for on Mmiey is paid in Taxes any otherwise than k 
buying Elf Employments, or leave to wear some parLteu- 
tar Dmifflcuh He also obliges the People every Year; 
to furnish him inch a Quantity of Calico, he finding, the 
Ccttaa ; and this serves for his Soldiers, to whom bci 
gives new Calico three Times a Year, besides iheur Pay. 


„ and Commerce of the Maldives ; end of thm 
t/kj ried and exported. 


Harris* 

As lor the King's Revenue. 1 fee has many Island* 
which are Crown-lands, be antes 1 fifth Part of aU the 
Grain and Emits of the Conn try. and a Ta* 
on dried Fish. Shells called Bet? and Cords of Cocoa** 
winch he lays upon them acccrdi ag to their Circum¬ 
stances; for be has no Taxes paid him in Money, abating 
what if paid as a purchase lor Titles and Offices, or tar 
Licences to wear tine Apparel He obliges bt§ People 
to mile him every Year as much CcltOU-CLoth a# 
ctoaths Ids Soldiers for he gives them Ckulh* as well as 
Pay. 


"i 


He has also 3 Revenue out of Merchandise : for 
$lnps that touch there* apply first to hun T giving 
Account of their Cargo, and he agrees with (hem for 
What he will lake, which is COEXtnooiy the best Part, at 
a certain Price ; then the People buy al a set Rate, 
which is above the King s ; and then the King vends 


steJ 

i 


This Revenue t& further enlarged by his Claim to 
the Goods imported by Shipping for a Ship up sooner 
arrive*, than the Owners repair to him, and give him 
an Account of their Cargo, out of which he takes 
what he pleases, at tow Rates, and obligee his 
Subject* to Laic them cf him again at sthai Price 


L Fai'h Atal t* baund ta pay ytarly m. certain perUftB s/jt* 

t. Pymi hu' 1 da mi e L mean as j afdery, or f • 


produce. 
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Commodities to be disposed of thronghaal the Wand* 
among die richest Men,, a! whit Price he pteases* the' 
they Iut? no need cif them. ; receiving from them, m 
Kachan £c, inch Goeda as be has Occasion lor. at hall the 
Value He also often sends Abroad Skips Lden with 
tnch Commoddieis iu bii I s l an d s atfox-i: for which 
lh=re Is no KCertaimin^ of his Revert Ue, because 
it rises and fails according as Things happen. 

The King, besides these Revenue* has some ether 
fVdiii i as for Instance, ali Lbil h kjfnd on the Sea¬ 
shore, belong to him, and no JHsn dares keep it. bttt 
tHiiit take up, and Carry if Id him, whether It be any 
Thing, from Ships cast away, or Aintergrtasij u hieh 
they call Gomen r 1 and thereof more comes npon those 
Islands, Shan to any other Part of India , and whowever 
thooid happen to keep any, wo aid have his Hand cut off- 
There is also a Nut,, as big as a Min‘s Head* which the 
Sea MHrtetimes throws up, and somewhat resembles Iwo 
Me to ns dhnging together- They call it Tax arc arre,* if id 
believe is comes from Trees growing under the Water- 
The Portuguese* call it the Malihi-y Coco-Nut ; it is 

ezsrawiiiujy wcdictfial, and bears- a great Price* There 
h also a Fishery of black Coral,■ which belongs Ed the 
King, who keeps Hen for that Purpose. 

There is hot one Sort cf Coin of the Kingdom, 
which ks pi ^iver, being the Pieces they till Larins,* 
worth about tigh 1 FetlCc, as has been said before. They 
are long and double, wiih She King s Name in AroM&l 
Characters on theta. Ait foreign Coins of Gold and 
Silver go for their Weight* hut other Sorts are quite 
rejected : and it is to be observ'd, that not only in the 
Muisliiy Islands, bat generally throughout all /ncffii, 
Silver bears a better Price ilmn in Europe* and Gold 
J«£ Fur small Change, they use Lhc litlle Shells I have 
before -meation'd. cull'd Bolye J, 



pleases, by way of Exchange, for such Things as he 
wants ; and often KU out Ships laden wish the 
Csc'r rood sties of hit Own Country 


All Wreck* found on the Sea-Shore are immediately 
brought Id the King, for no Subject dares keep them ; 
jthat tame is done with Aimhergreece* celled by the 
I Maldives Gonti/t, 1 which h more plentiful here than in 
|any Part oi the Indie*, anil which is so narrowly looked 
fuller, ihat whoever appropriates it to his own Use - 
i loses a Hand, In i Word, w ha lever Lite Sea £aali open 
«lhe Shore as the Kitig J i. particularly a fort Oi $ta-nti1s r 
tailed Tonocnrrt* 4 as big m a MatCs Head, which they 
f fancy To grow on Trees under Water, The Portuguese 
I call them Ccw&i ci the Maldives. They are used in 
I Fhyslck, and very dear. 


Their Money i* Stiver only, and but of one sort, 
called Larins. * However, all Cold and Silver is current 
here by Weight, a* it as all over the Indie*. Before ibey 
take it. it is tried m the Fire, acd every Man keeps 
Weights for that Purpose- Tb«fe b a sort of Metal 
called Coheir, 1 resembling Tm, much esteemed ip the 
Indie*, bn! no! current Ikrt Iron-money p*s*« no 
where in I be Indies bn I in the Dominions cf she Prince 
that coined at Having but one idrl of Coin, they are 
fofsii to cut si, by winch 5 bey lone a tweLlth Part. 
Instead of Cosr-s Ikey c-se sometime* Shells. I2.O0G 

of which. make a Larin. and a Larin is worth about 
eight Sols, being long* like cue* Finger* aad folded; 
the King's Name ?s set upon those Folds in Arabics 
Letters Their Gold and Silver is all imparted tram 
abroad, but in their own Markets they often fcarscr one 
ng fdr another. 


There ts a great Trade ui the Maldivy Islands, and 
they are much resorted |o by the Merchants oE j*idtab<tr m 
Barcrfor, On or. Eeicalor. C&nartor. Ca*ecut r Tananor^ 
Cochin, Ce>ilaT7i r Coel, Gn*nrctte w Ctsmboyo, Svrutie. 
Artibia. Persia, Benzole* St , Tftumns. Mastdipcrfam, 
Ceylon, and Sumatra, The Commodities they export 
from thence axe first several Sorts of Goods coming 




t Pyn*4 dlSecwntiatH bttwetn rrade fU y^Iij punG*d untanpup HL nu^mhnn$^ It *rtLi« " t’amber- 

gri\ «jppfllraiu (I «MDi pr«r#ir* mna^f " See toot ■- : See ^yrorif L ArnbcTui* 

4. P^ranl l TounPifrmv Si Mf# l*fht *■ thr baid rdl 

!■ 5 fcprAetijinisi, term id from TPJii^k? ■■^sth b\te\ Cent* Ifftinhcfe 

£j a « meiiv for ■! imru=r of ailm cn^ e i a f q rmrr u ay p, I/ck 

A k rrt4!tri 

5 \t.. hrii See-h# fill out* in Jfot 'Sar. P^fr^rtT, ^-5 

tkfl MaSdiTt-* r the numr bin P3*prl <0 ciretilareoin*, l*sh 
termer a*d of thr I iii#r yti ai? to * rnpe*. The moii: mnden 


re an!mu tbe tsrlfi Tfe? tilvei Inriil n nhsulet# it 

and fcTrtutf M , milled lhajj tdrf aad Jtiidti ten —of the 

—- — - - — -w-—^ catup am aeaiiy mim«L A jpsEd »qAtLrwmi ■trnckbv Ssltiiu 

E a ta Nuraddia f4 £> ITTf—SJ . bni la nut iu cirenlsdaEL Ctilia fpy Wii, 



The Maldives are wrll frequenUd witb Merchanfa, 
pml the Commodities shey send at read are chiefly the 
*«»i, with vbkh they lend above one hundred Ships 
pearly. Of I his Lhc Conduce is made thnl serves all !hc 
pliips of ArsWi, Malabar, slid all the Indies, They 
ake also Oil and Honey’ of th&l Tree, and by weaving 
i leaves pi the Tree make Sails 


OHS.- Thu It the CoOj dt*mfr r gf Soil OMVfltit, £e fvfera 

ip. L kp many oth=i pfQilEt£t%, the wtt* pfeitTibfd 

J^raFdl.2S3-L 
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fnsEEt the Coco-Tree, which grow* aatsaraUy thtfc Y with 
CCl tmltfimtisiX ; jta Cordage* wherewith aj| the Ship* o f 
/nifiJ are ring’d ; the Coco-Nut*. wherewith above ai 
hoadred Ships, arc faded every Year for da vers Parts 
as a Iso the Oil tad the Huuey of the same Tree, anr 
Sad3s made of its leavei; bot Cordage is the greater 
Trade, 

There U another Sort of Wealth in the Maldiv? 
Island*. being a Sort of small Shclh. as big 4s the End o r 
a Man s Finger, all while, very smooth anil glossy, 
which are found only twice a Manila, that is, three Day 
before, and three Bayi after the New and Full >1004- 
and there is no! Ode to be found at any other Time, Th, s 
Women pick them up on the Sacds and Steals going sj 1 
to their Middles in the Wafer, They are call'd Bolyi 
and an immense Quantity of them is exported to at] 
Parts « insomuch that I have seen af> or 40 Ships Laden 
wish ihf.rn in a Ye^r, without any other Cargo. T bew¬ 
are put up in little Baskets, mftdt of the Coco-Tree 
tz-sves, luTd with Ctolh made of the same Leaves, ibal 
the Shells may no! drop a at, and ea ch Basket contains 
12,000 of them 11 



They vend also little Shell*, that Contain a CrcAS.uK 
in them of the Bigntii of Ihc End d one's little Finger* ' 
IS bite* very smooth, and glittering, 1 They fish for them 
bat twice A Month, three Days before and three Days 
tiler the new Mqon, and SO before and after the Full- 
Moon. The Women gather them in the Sands and Flats 
of Ihc Seat* standing up tp their Middle in Water, These 
go only to Bcn|»Ij the an habitants of which esteem them 
so much that I hate Seen thirty or forty Ships laden, 
without any other Ccmtncdily, bound [hither. Though 
m Bengal they have enough of other Metals, yet these 
Shells pass there as Money, and Ihe King and Noblemen 
heard op prodigious Quanlities of them, accounting them 
there Treasure, They give twenty Me mures cf Hire tor 
a Fardel of Sheila, each Fardel con laming 12,000. ■ 


The Maldivy Inlands have ilfra a most plentiful 
Fishery [of atl kinds] as has been said, not only to 
serve themselves abundantly, hut to send vast 
Quantities abroad, dry'd; and it ts much valu'd 
throughout all India, »iaiJ more particularly at Sumatra, 

There is also a considerable Trade to many Paris 
of India, of I he Hlldiry Tgrtoise^Sballs,* which are 
Iflnch valu'd, as being ttncorEtmon ; for that Sort it only 
found there, and in the Philippine Islands, being very 
beautiful, smooth, biackj and foil of fine natural 
Figure, Most of them are sent to Cambaya. where 
they make os them Womens Bracelets, Cases, and 
Trunks, curiomly adorn'd with Silver. 

The Haldiuians also have a ccusaderabtc Trade 
of Mats, which they toake curiously of Several Colours, 
With Variety Of Figures, and the Hushes are very fine- ^ 
They ire much valu'd by the Partaga^as and Indian*, so 
that the Trade of them is CODSiderable j 0 They also make; 
fine Calicoes and Silks, but commonly not above three 
Yard* long, being as much as serves to w rap about them, 
and others for Garments and Turfaants. 11 Thus the 
Mafiavy Islands are much resorted to by several 
Nations, on Account of the Commodities here mention'd- 


They have, besides these, a sort of Tortoise- 1 2:*13. 
called Cambt^ which as black and Ernoclh, and bam 
many natural Figures ; it is lottod no where bul there 
and in the Philippines, and goes oil best m Cambaiya. 


Here they make floe Keed-tnats, 111 and Cloths of 
Ccll&n and Salk* 1 


% Frn rd 1— w On lei appell* BirigS* The cowry sniurfial* M. &oli. cC Sin, bihu. t*$L Cfluriei ifi datcuiEtd tu 

a lUuff fEMtntrte £c Hak z &ke %ra r4 I, \ 

3. M- bmu. They are ““Wl ivtkd up w;ih cccgcui 

9, itmletuM^SeU £kj»rt.I>p 

10 1L tad* tvna: 1 * 1 * 4 ? In £uT4d™ Aial from a ra^h 
lfcf» eelotstv Adopted,“fcl *rk jcl-cw mad wbate-ard 

ume Iran sh* *cr14 ever, am1 h-ve |a*tty obffetonl uaq an! ifitd er 

II. Two or tfctr* of con on ctctb kit woven 

AW» s tbOHifc oeca^ioamlLy fflede dMwtitfitfOr ptlvHie ti»e, llsi 
which ate extracted frem a rear H di iVurindn ^(rt/effoj 
tog-a^erin water, ffoslt ^ ctL p.tb, 


i'M- ^n«2- lUhcmry ftallam, In happy rombjpmtsCD ut 1^9 
frrmnErneT cf dye. fine mati purpiea injihmy ic \te 

tia: jrirBdfclt&tt t&i11. #<psrJ t&. 

*icfiy ia Uilo^mictilu lEJn-Icrtu ItlaeSI Adda, a ed SuTAititm 
dye? eanrlayed are eierltet. partartijijly thr r-d fiEd chemist# 
the black dy* ;■ ohtalnnl by boilmj full-nuti and ruity I nan 
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The imports are Race, white Calicoes, raw Silk. ^ E nhan ce toe Merchants; import some Cotton, and 

and CoUcn * Oil snide eta Seri ul odoritercas Grata, 1 $dk-Cloth*, * **srl Cl Oil. drOr T Irrra, Sled. Fieeea gt 
which tor no cihtr Uk bat to anoint tie Body *&&, in B hort, at 1 the Neceauuici el Life - *et 

dter Bathing ; Amt to chew with Brte/e ; Iron, Sled, Cftr ^ thin £ » d***P. ^cca™ ei the winter *cd Fit- 

5mcc. Cft(na-*W*iTt and ill other Things they hire not : ^ &CflC I ^ Ships, They imjicrt all their Gold, and Siher 
and yd all thou Thing* arc there cheap became pi i th *T am again, best ley it up among 

the great Qnantiti** imported by the many Ships ! t^dr Wire* Jcwdj i& their chid Treasure, 
resorting thither. Gold and Silver la also imported, 
which i% never cuTy p d thence again i for they will bo! 
give Strangers, the least at it on any Accounl. bat lay it 
up in Ires sure, and make Of inn mli for their Wirt*. 



,TJ 
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SINHALESE FOLKLORE NOTES. 

Sinhalese Folklore Notes by Arthur A, Ferera, Advocate. 19 piges, British Inds* 

Press, Bombay, 1917. 

T HIS Ls an excellent book,, so far as it goes '■ The Sinhalese beliefs, customs and stories in the 
present collection were contributed by the writer to Lhe Indian Antiquary fourteen years 
ago in a series of articles under the title of Glimpses ol Sinhalese Social Life." They 
are now offered:, amplified and rearranged ? to the student of folklore in Ceylon, as a bari s for 
further research^ The writer has adopted the vseJueme of classification in the Folklore Society’s 
Hand Book of folklore, 

PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES, 

CATALOGUE RAISOSNE OF PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES EN THE INDIAN MUSEUM AT 
CALCUTTA by L COG GIN Brgvtn, flLSc’ p F,G,S. 155 pages, 10 plates. Government 
Central Press, Simla, 1917. Rs, 1-8 or 2s. 4d. 

The compilation of thi* catalogue wa.s undertaken at the wish of Sir John Marshall, 
Director-general of Archaeology in India, in who®* charge the collections now rest and pari passu 
with its preparation the implements themselves Have been systematically arranged and labelled in 
the Museum, after having Iain for many years in disorder and neglect The arrangement adopted 
by Mr. Brown Is primarily chronological and secondarily geographical. Chronologically, he 
divided the collections into the following four groups, which are now universally recognised as 
important stages or eras of culture in the early development of the human race ; (1) the Fal&elithk 
or Rude Stone Age, (2i the Neolithic or Polished Slone Age, (1) the Copper Age, and >4) Early 
Iron Age Antiquities- 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 

We have also received the following publics hens, fuller references to which will fee made 
in the next issue of the Ceylon AniiquaTy :— 

THE FALLAY AS by 3>r, G JGUVEAU-BUBREUTL 57 page*. 3 platen Pondicherry, 1917. Rjl X 

PARAMARTHA D HARM A MAimUrn&Acr the Sermons cn Ablutfhunu. by ABHTOHAMJIIWi 
MKDHANANDA THERCX Part L 159 Fa£«, ColtnibD, 1917. 

MAHANXBDBSA. Vd. L (Pali Text S^Ktfl- Edited by L DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN and E J 
THOMAS, 251 pa£e$. Lundou, 1916 

SUTTA-NTPATA COMMENTARY U b&H Par^altki-jotJci U. Z, (Pah Teat Society), EdiJcd by 
Helmer Smith- VoL tl MaJiaTa^ga. Anhalt a raU l Pjuayanavatta. Pages 3fll Id 6QS. London,. 19 J 7- 

TME DAULATARAIJ PLATES OF f ApADEKAMALLA, AJX H>57 (Hyderabad 
Series, No, 2). Calcutta, 1917, One Rupee. 

Report of lhe Supcrtn tend* nt, (Mr, T £rin ftu;, AROLEOLOGICAL SURVEY, BURMA, ter 
the year ending Slit March, 3.917., 54 pages-. ihn ^PCPt 1917^ One Rupee (]&.-6cL). 

Annual Report of the Superintendent ;Mr, V. Nates AiyxrJ of the ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF INDIA, FRONTIER CIRCLE, far 1916-17, ^ Feahawar. I91L Spence, 

Annual Report of the Superintendent {Mr- A H. Lvugburs t) ol ibc ARCH MO LOGICAL DEPART* 
MENT< SOUTHERN CIRCLE, MADRAS, for < W647. M fates, 30 platen Madras, 1917. Rs, 1/12 (Iz.JxLi 

Annual Report of the Superintendent Mr. G. Yardani) ot the AfCtolDitoJ Dcparlmcat oi Ha 
the Nuama Doms mon& lor 193546, 30 page*, 10 pLatca Calcutta, 1917. 
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JOURNAL OF AMERICAN ORtEM AL SOCIETY i^< r. IStTl 

Birth (F.) Story el Cheat « ««, OHM^t4oB«r in Wrilera Am 
Sdtthnse f JL Fj Art In and TsrEe 

tQUMAL OF THE IRANIAN ASSOCIATION iCclefcev 5tey* alter. t«l?K 

GpiradActijry? i.5ramin A) Thi Ei^ ! a , ii 1 ct o< fklf Flrt 

E* tiftrka j Barca Cl Hittarr cl (he World tcccrdtaf be Zttta ilroxnev 

Widfery U-O-l A*pec& ol Ortkawlffi Ctij^^uy 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LfTEJtATURES tOrtolvr. tHI> 

L^ktnSU ID D i The Trclphr Womit O'- the Code cl iUsixuuriihi 

Codkmj f A H | The HAb-SiUrlt- 

Mayaerd ll- A ,1 Stadias 10 fUhfrn* Trrt 4 A«cr 

INDIAN ANTIQUARY. fM*y end 1m*. 1*I?» 

Aaitalkar P- R) CM* m 

Riyfrtfcari (Vi Bkloty cl the fUtfc Ktstdeia el Mad or* 

Stem iSlt Amreil A 3rd jt*nxnejr ©f <* 1 ,!*. imliea tu Ccetrxl At,i j, I?lMf 
Mattusdat fit| A HanlLa Elga* k^fiftiCq, 

HINDUSTAN REVIEW S<pUT=bcr to D«vrsufc*: f 1917). 

Daacrjea |l. Cj Simial Life m the Foareo^c A^e 

Mitre fS Cf * of C«hJ F*od * u tka£U tM Chum 

Metu fY, H> India pad the Indiana 

Yetcea IG > War Warfc and Eatkrn Waseca. 

ftutuddtf iPixt 1 > AocmoI C#t *_£rapSty of 

MYTHIC SOCIETY JOURNAL Vet VlILNa t 

O^ajM* (A H i The Wild TntMte of the HT^x^futAin Hiile 
>Uru 4 eiLt^i »r rR_ j Sri Aferi 

Sealien Asf ef <X GT As* qI Uw ilurd Tamil Se*t*m 

Vihml*iye|A> Tbc Hayiaia Fmpke 

Vakil yea*the Ay yw (It Si The Attewrut Ibdiia N*»y- 

IOUMNAL Of BOMBAY AAHtROFviLOGICAL SOCIETY (Voi X No «1 

Sekiji\b4 U A| KiBinja KoflYeal C^milyiivMxn ie Bciibf 
Jieuat r|L F j FviUi* Of lk>mU j Will* 

•* •* W*l*tWorthJj? La la-L* «*d Wr«i#ra Coantrm 

Mirre IS. C| Tbe tmmtrny cal lb Aifetic *md Eurofeui F*D Nthffe 
Mekke (I SI * J«Ntt “ - KiTiirtf Thread 

JOURNAL Of CEYLON BRANCH* ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY <V<* XXIV. N* «Il 
M ar * *j d £ L) Fr« Niav’i Map 
Di S.l« | W< A.J Frfntlar Ft* try H St 3^* W 

SuLisrcieiBe floha M | Chm^-SiiaAilnt if hEma ta tbt Drij ead Middle Afem 
* * IMrm am the Ckifinee relemste* lo Cay ta*i~ 

G»k» I D»il) - Acetal ui vcykiu * by fjfimt S4mA, 

Flaeti iFeel Ef N*&feh r a ud Iiiuidtaet i*^e*^* m Jellai |Ve4 OVL Ha 

B4IIAR AMD OKISAA USJLARCB SOCIETY JOURNAL riepamhec* IVlTf 

lachMa iV El i Hurt Tune « Rcmii m Scaik thAer 
Ceklwill ' K. S I ChraiKel Aiulyeie d £*k|& 
ikaeni ilLHi The Rheiaja Dymetty d Or. M 
H«m ,E Ai Fi#*l A«fb*k E*^| ,» JHfaai. 

Awierpsa iC W) FiiErtleruL Sicat larfk m*mH la Sg^ffiwn fhelykL 
**T |S Cl SeeftO H the RirLm 

hiM iL Li Cftah LlAt ta Aacja^i 
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THE BRITISH OCCUR 
TIME PROVINCES 


By L J. B 




A LTHOUGH nearly all the necessary mat* 
history of the occupation of Ceylon by 0 
form, 3 no attempt appears to have bt 
history of that change o l Government Is of some 
details, which have been insufficiently explained 
the Dutch defence of Colombo, while others arc 
the payment of pensions by the British, for som 
lately of the Dntch Service—it is time that the m 
The material referred to consists of — 

(I) 11 A Collection of Notes on the Atb 

the French of Monsieur de la Thqmbe (Voyage * 
----- — “ 

L Jew sA 9i U» Ko^-aJ Aalutfa So Ht ET+ C* J loa Brin cb. 1’ 
pnr.chi3l tUm ti®p^*«wOart tut ifca ef^biSh, WtalaJPK V 
Swrt1*.-r.'* lb*n*2ST uf -Jhe 

I_ Ttah^aM isdt«d tbe wk«!*art]eLt. wsi wrSUtu 

asitit^k - ra ihe Javnsd at iks U^Lth Crater r^ci, 1 

%. Tfee ehF rincti itiaX-lta&rT- 

■haw* tb*i lie " * w*i 'Vjp^Tvdfljif frj«nnfrj i^f, /ttfl.l 

da-I* TtaiEE*,. aaw=r oJ tfceKstturiUn, Tfluwdii J 

’ ECfi!g£l EUta*T iSJii fo Sw Ciptaia. B. todPto* <* 

^ esnr^* . 
luj^rlUr 41 rUai-ii^ir iT^Aiii di ramie 1 4" IIatU*“ 
'F* d* f«u* wbkb weald h*r* b**n *J vaIuW.- tfl 


/ 
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lformatioo being * *• give, to me a t Batavia and in 
a employed there, who had formed part of the 

the Dutch and British Commanders, found 
* Secretariat, Colombo, and forming by far 

frtrscenc&s. valuable as Welsh was with the 
"*£ a commission in the 9th battalion of Native 

I account of the operations in question, written 


5 • 


by Julian James Cotton. 1.C.S reprinted 

Number, 1915, of the Times of Ceylon 
compiled." as the writer says, from the 


British occupation is very closely bound up 
t first place, note the salient points in the latter. 1 * 

* led to the colonial problem involving Ceylon, 
Orange being the first Hereditary Stadtholder, 
did not, however, remain tong in agreement 
, the Stadtholder sympathised with 
revolted colonies- In 1781, war broke out 
question as to whether neutral ships 
Stadtholder and the Court remained pro* 
party were neutralised In 1781, Dutch cem- 
was concluded with England.’ 

the patriot party that the fall of the House 
was obliged to interfere On behalf of his 
being patched up in 1785. But Prussia had 
and the Stadtholder. who bad been driven 
compelled, much against their will, to ally 
"old and lawful Government system of the 
and the Hereditary Stadtholder at the 

French Republic, established at the French 
Jaited Provinces. On December 28th, 1794. 


a, bnu. ifcto i!b«ota u* tob* wttH-, L«*r>n ^wn 

ft". IB, 4S:l «■ '-if ih g -tlislsccf *1 sJi* 

©■Hie. lit tactic Tart Ailj&ttat 

wlic knem Mr. Goiter j-, ijedii ajUjvK! 

• ''- XIX irn . r: ? 

wtund -r tii* irfc*D Horn tin puteh. cb Imurj 
- Is Ht", it wai :**JnS hj ikt Frrocfc Id ifcf Bnnih. wko! 
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General Pichegru, daring a severe frost, invaded 
and storming the island of Bo amid He crossed 
the English troops under the Duke of York, 
Amsterdam on January 20th r and. soon occupied 
at Helder, being captured by the French 

The Stallholder fled to England, and til 
by the Republican party to bring it into line with 
the accompanying offices were abated - a new J . 
new creation was called the Batavian Republic 

Although he was thus deprived of 
5 lad t holder does not appear to have liad any u 
Batavian Republic, As the simplest way of prev* 
the expedient of using British troops to reinfo 
protect them against their common enemies, the F 

In the case of Ceylon, the orders from 
preserved in Ms letter of 7th February, 1795J a 

L Nobk and Most Honoured Cenfk 
deemed it necessary to address you this common ^ 
tomalee and elsewhere in the Colony under your 
Britain which will proceed there,, and also to adm 
ships might safely anchor the warships, frigates, d 
gn behalf of His Majesty of Great Britain ; and y 
belonging to a Power that is In friendship and alls 
to prevent the Colony from being invaded by the 

Wherefore, Noble and Most Honguredg 
commit you to God’s holy protection, and remain^ 

Kew, 7th February, 1795/' 

The indc fin l teness of these instructions ( 
the British Command, is apparently put to 
admitted. No orders are made on the relation 
the British troops were to be at the disposal of 
on their own initiative. The phrase u who come 


i* auttomii . r^n a- jUfc.Hu ih, u 

Mttrab, 77\b, JOT* dries tM utihwd f&nhc Brittifc. BhuIkm j 
til dwtoiaf JiL-ns w€*jUm t *d& ihc Adii^es M mitry ^heiii 
bo wytfeiBi Tint in append*el ladlfc., while Jit» ®!|fc* bi Ma* i*, 
wx* r he deu^h wfcn f c lMe 4 ibs tiers lies* in UVQttf c( CfffhiB* eL F# 
jsvrt LB she Cfffircii ifajunf, 15JS-1I p, i J -, U wgaia vppriritut i 
Qtfkuh loA ihut th* Datch w hit ralncEent tbit tk* a*IElifc »' 

Eni* 3* rcfmlsstf EC Lett. XiiiS&fBLurr * sr-d Ccrrapcn^Eft.. 

win t&e etiLef wabient at d iipit# tiort s# ib* d *& i trticaw it l 
jpmUjfc-pvcii .1 T^ajtr c Cfftan he rri’-eenia lc*,. 

fEf < 4 Tfili ?'4 It.l V/Trar jnztircilt U \'lnd{ —Si. Ff 

ItWiiiive ttfopcttti it *1 it ;t iiisjjfc iheuli: erdr Cti fmwiifc the f- 
liogL a'eCtf !o JUSS. CLLA.W II. 12k Tbe eepy Of i. p«Eit^pef ct- 
Ttin Si^nbtiE, r ublkhid tjjkSr JL E. Banltraamj thi Cci'oi- jhHv 
tka icwiftn m ihi flfiMih ef tlm “ Zlrv * icd la Susa wi ' 

tni«," bMm& lawhwfc t* (he Jict ‘- tbit ia It n ivaad the Seeu 
TrLE!£cinm3i3, i E*y tb* etjuJ ef which U hiidlf hacma, in ifcscfc 
which m d iitfc tazpon&acf to the English. ih*.: it uiun i ihcu i 
ritlraij ihtrr p^iM-i^iEjci,. r wufc ®ifL=h raw ml fic^i ttierni ifd! 
tu the re^KU iSiel iudaruit the Sitenui Hapuhl.c 
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: supposed to do So whether the Dutch Commend 


*hy the Stadtholder could net express himself 
directed not only against foreign invasion, tout 
there could be no better precaution than a 
troops, who had nothing m common with the 
orders lor the disposition and control of these 
/« rise, as we shall see, to different interpretations 

se Stadthdder, and to the orders of the Home 
a force to Trincoiualce, consisting of the 72nd 
rd, with two battalions of Sepoys and a detach' 
es were under the command of Colonel James 
■, well-known, and at that time, much liked 
of Oid Row * M ■« The naval forces 
armament arrived off Trincgmalee on August 


s despatched to Colombo m His Majesty's ship 
to Ji the Honourable J, P, Van Ang&lbeck, 
situation. This letter notifies the Governor 
forwarded through the Secretary of State, ,fc will 
Hobart to contain the orders of the Stadtholder 
protection d His Majesty of England- He 
possession of the settlements by the British, 
to the Butch at a general Peace * lA which 
In the meantime^ the Officers Commanding 
s to cultivate the friendship and good will of 
Majesty's disposition to grant them all the 
the genera] interests of the Empire, be 
to be infringed, nor are fresh taxes or duties 
: for defraying the expense of the internal 
trade, and trade with other possessions of 
the subjects of the most favoured nation. 
left in the full and free possession of their 
known." and the Dutch troops are '* to be taken 
they arc now employed.” 

the several Colonies and Settlements upon 
British Forces have the King's M express eom- 
whichu being the result of your disregard 
you responsible for the consequences;’ 

be addressed to the Officers Commanding the 
: course of action decided upon, is asked for, 


15 BJLSd» 


i% *>+ R.t >J. ;r:-4, 











Gove mar Augdbeek 11 replies 

He states that he and the Members of Counk 
adhere faithfully " to the old and lawful Govenu 
rinces, with the States General and the Heredita 
year 1787," and that 11 we still acknowledge the 
forts are, however,, well provided for a vigorous 
want of the supply which has been offered. Bu 
GoTcnunen t of Madras will now return the friend 
quantity of eight hundred Europeans." Of thes* 
Negomho and EaJutara, and 200 in Matara. Ji B 
destitute of money, and therefore unable to pay <j 
meat will charge ilsclf with the paymenb to be ir , 

" But respecting the proposition of Emlo 
tfon of his Britannic Majesty „ I am obliged to am , 
keep them for our superiors, and not to resign t! 
Highness the Prince of Orange on which his Lor- 
least mention thereof, as you will see by the < 
for the protection of Ceylon against the French 
Settlements, for 11 we are, thank God, able to 
mitted to our care, especially if the English Gov ■ 
troops, and that his Majesty’s ships please 
harbours" 1 

Governor Angelbeek feels confident I 
he does not "doubt but that this my jnst d 
Fornbauer, Commandant of Trill comalee, lo 
Oslenburg. and sends the junior merchant Fra 
Marteusz " to make “ an exact inventory " of cai 

According to the actual wording of tb 
There is do mention of British protection, or of 
has apparently made a somewhat sweeping di 
receive troops and warships “ orders * . . for 
tion of His Majesty," Doubtless. His Lordship 
that the letter does not provide that the British 
Governor ; that the numbers of the troops and 
within the discretion of Governor Angelbeek, 
the British Command ; that a Power which was 
troops into another country was obviously to be- 1 
the Stadtholderis letter did amount to what he s<- \ 

He might also have added that the phra* 
invaded 11 implied a certain power of initiative to ' 
that the Dutch, as the Governor held, were 


i: s Tht fJtfMf cl tin* Tmn« httwton M ACff=L 
AfljaSfc«*" bejfleaalT' tfeelr 0*6. AU ite IvHtn ts rfcteon i 
7 u ord. iad »Vfunfillr 4«tta«0Ufl MS or Jfclrt', t ' 

La t*TCmd by IfoiBwitU, pp* 

iisriil trnfisnd, red :j fesmd *s Ua« raflfttnra to tbt " 

■ U dc V\j* ChTK« Uiil this is ihe * 
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reinforcements should be sent; that the 
aimed against internal Jacobinism. and it 
that were required. But, in the absence 
to be a nan szquitur, and he would have 
relied on the broader issue, namely* that as 
he was entitled to act against the Dutch 
S tad the Ider. he was prepared to do so padfi- 



Hobait's letter and the promised orders to 
were duly forwarded to TrmcomaJce. 
here, owing to the action of the Dutch 
This officer seems to have regarded the 
On August 1st, he sends a '‘Note 111 * 
Hoffmann, saying that he has news oi 
at Ne£a$mt&jn„ and that they are publicly 
that the Commodore should assure him that 
ship will be allowed to enter * Bumenbaay/ 1 
subject of the Governor's instructions about 
from Colombo. 

reply to this note from H. M. S* u Suffolk M 
matters have already been explained to 
Forabauer s orders have been delivered to 
friends of the United Provinces, to protect 
fils allies but that they have instructions to 
e purposes of pro lection. 

August 2nd, - 1 accepting ihc explanation of 
He, however, finds that the order to receive 
in that it is signed by the Governor only, 
the majority of the Members of Council. He 
that the interval can be employed in making 
He stales that be has orders to advise the 
and to ask for the necessary assistance, and 

Stuart reply, ■ J on the ^amcday, again from 
the reception of the 200 meo was Gmmor 
by them, although it was by no means 
tarnation*" They add that Major Fombaner’s 
instructions* and thal they hereby require 
his refusal will be considered as a declaration 

and Bclfon Ic protest formally r con ire ic 
and Council notify the withdrawal oi the 
have resolved to defend vrith the forces we 




si Jh 








The British troops landed tw* 
as the Garrison apparently thought the stron 
ground on the evening of lhe iSth August, 0 } 
the 26th, a practicable breach had been 
to surrender, but demanded inadmissible 
few minutes the white flag was displayed, the 
the garrison was to be allowed to march out 
Colours flying to the Glacis, where they will 
Prisoners of War, the officers keeping 
to its owners, but all public property was 
officers and men—IBS Dutch, 84 Swiss, 136 
120 others- * u 

Fort Ostenburg, commanding the 
the terms being similar to those offered in the 
of B Artillerymen. 69 of the Regiment de Meg 
The British casualties during the 
wounded, 3,2 many of them being caused by 
out with creeses at night killed or 
guns and effected their retreat into the Fort, 
been greater, the Regiment de Meurctn alone 
E S- de Meuron-Motrers, which was stationer 
From Trincomalee., the British 
BattJcalca. with a garrison of 19 Europeans 
September 27th, Point Pedro was taken, and < 
the British became masters of Mtillaiti vn and 

In the meantime, the Govern neui at 
respondence with the Governor of Colombo 
In their letter of September 22nd, 3 1 signed 
last two being Members of Council, the Mat 
been driven to the alternative of occupying 
the failure of the Dutch Government to aeqt 
the arrange meats suggested in place of them 

St K&tan B.pfJLrca;jr a. GumftH, wha Vaa i- 
traTeiJcic widrix ie tbi E*H. white fcf ttfttfllSiB* GoTtiEor i 
«.i hi did. *ubtki«t Fcreb«s*rfor rfiunca te cjlttt « «'. ih* Cat 

i±uiJ# lib*,. FBl^atsg tacjJTj otu Ibe ardui ol Afitfrlttffc. mill* < 
•reread to jutd to iha MpnliBit j al tbtl r flOiCt * I «ot t$ e c 

oBUrer,. it woald ha.' e tUrt* writ if h t bad b* « n Qqtwvot ot 

i&JLM* W. V. Uij. 

31. E. W. M. 7. ft. MarsSaaitS^ without 

3S. Aa rad copy ti tbi or^-ewL c±f thkr Cap i Station J* i 
polfitt &f fcl£fere*x,tkli doctilBfBt §t IUm tisa if ilkafl of Cclorel St 
Coiambo. car 11 »■ in PtretTiJ -- Cone 

Hh VldP Capital Hl«l Of Fuit 0*t*£fcaTfi. 

EL ttttlfeaU «4L 53. FrreiTMS E* 

34. C*t=OS i& S, W. 14L7, 5k Cottnl 

1^ VilIct i*tl« ol Cclostl StBlJi (« GfiTcraOr el ffllfc 
EaqGiit' iE*BiEiOBr#d Lk, ca si&ttbU ib* fsltertgr whe iatff fc-y' 
^Arrant n, S-W ii t 
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i tilt reduction of the Dutch Settlements by 
bad s letter of July 7 th* making it perfectly 
e control. As an additional inducement to the 
i information that the Count de Meuron had 
causing a considerable diminution of the force 
mcnt de Meuron being part of the Colombo 


by Charles Daniel de Meuron, a Swiss, who 
French Minister of War s to form a Regiment 


1 Hope. De Meuion was born at St Sulpice 


when he was 17, and was three tunes wounded 
American War. In 1781 * * he made with the 
regimmti M and in 1782, we hear of the Regiment 
the " Herrpione, 1 " in time to help to recapture 
received sis baptism of (ire at Cuddalore in 
i short time, being sent later to the Cape, where 
\ duels among the officers, and desertions front 

urued to Ceylon, where it saw active service 
against the Kandyans, ‘ - About this time P 4 ■ 

, and gave his Regiment in charge to his brother 
egbnent as Colonel Co mman dant in April, 1787. 

irks Daniel writes to u Man Cher Frere—Mn 
avec leqtiel f avals fait la capitulation pour 
desolation de le retirer de Varmee Holland®ire 
ce de $a Majeste Britanrtique qui a donna sa 
ct qui a ga rente la conservation de la Const i- 

military authorities in India, and Colonel Hugh 
lylon t was sent by the War Office to Nenchatel 
on;* 3 A provisional agreement was signed at 
-d by General Dun das. head of the Indian Army, 
lould at once proceed to India to superintend 
tt Europe for Madras to conclude the necessary 
[ember 6th, and at Madras on September 24th, 11 

,0; tftfi tbe [Site fll till* Capital! UHL u Say 177* 

ej)U.5AM. Gone 

ByjiiSfr, JfowUJ#, IV 1B-, tjBoimtf as ‘ImiJ Hutarutut 

+il4€Mmr*n, Cvlmit d u (Tcp*?* tetdMiiptii 

ari ; H, Tfid/rjNA ft ftr - im " tUt£i tbit Colon ri CfcsfjM Batik! 

« Reticent. kr.T-ag. Centra 11 »r,i5 Uif iGcfc 

A Lftlormi Tnti Ibmt l^ite Li c £tfU*Jel3Ur iB ibe 

wig eta woiLtd li* on. gb aver land ifem T#ltaeh«Tj to 

.11 k IBi SJ JMl bpH kh tlmlrdi nil rH XT \l 



sittime: O^traor Xottta by itask tetter *r letk May, im 

.r; C#5'Ica f £ la vkvr dI bl» ml and murlinrUnn *trfk* 
■ Vi 5 r ftftr* k tfc* r P Mff?;ift(JOa, cf KhelriBiftr af ita R-jimest 
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The main facts of the transfer were i 
the letter of September 22nd , delivered proba 

Regiment, writing to the Magistrates of Neucha 
ParhQTnentQire*- 9 bringing a representative 0 
Governor that the Regiment de Meuron had p 
virtue of an engagement entered into by t h 
on the coast of Coromandel had written by the 
to notify him of the change. 11 * 1 1 

Whether or not it be the case that Cole 
actively engaged in preparing for the defence 
with supreme arbitrary' power during an illness 

been very little delay in attending to the pro 
Convention between Governor Angelbeek and Ma 
Colonel Pierre Frederic de Meuron, who was 
certificate as to his conduct as Commandant 4 
Resolution of the Regency of IJth October, 1795, 
Company, and freed from its oath. It stated tha 
had always conducted himself In a praise worth« 
as a man of honour and of Irreproachable conduct 

The date of embarkation of the Rigii 
Frederic himself, as the day of the signing of 
Angelbeek s letter of November 1 2th : = infers th 
to start fur Tuticorin on that date, the arnm$ 
de Meuron were to go to Tuticorm in the La Fi 
Alamgum , a vessel belonging to a Frenchman, 
been chosen Deputies of French India to the A 
arrived shortly before with a passport, under lh 
the two mentioned by Tombe, as bringing 



Arnald and the Gnttaaf had already been des 


there! under the superintendence of Captain Zoelf, 

Although there were rumours among the. 
the seventh company, then the sixth, with part of , 
on the La Fidele, The Governor watched the ! 
good ordr: ^with surprise, Next day, the First a 

first company being drunk, and the band trnde. 
company through the town to the strains of 0 
taute de population** * * 


There seem to have been many dese 


Vaugine ^ being accused of being at the head of 
He appears to have been successful at Calk, for or 


Ifl. XJ,£J. 4C*-I, Ceylon. (StU dot* not ***ia ta |» rerr*] 
Lsr^i -*fe*T3 w-rd jmrfil itiiT cfcmH ** Rusk) d* Kturrti frid 1 
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it the proprietary CcIoneJ. Charles Daniel, and 
" i pern."*" Pieme Frederic accompanied 
Brigadier-General, to settle the disaffection 
officials, At the head of the Committee of 
the island to tranquillity, and laying the 
Frederic North, the first Gril Governor.* 1 
about the end of January, 1799,** returned to 
12th T 1813,* * 

troops remaining to the Dutch were 11 fully 
of the 5 00 men of the Regiment de M cur on. 
serious blow to the Dutch Command, The 
13th, 1795, 14 claim that Colonel de Mearon had 

- j consigned to the Dutch under the 25th 

that the Dutch Government b dissolved 11 as 
in the Netherlands"' " In the meats time, we 
as such you acknowledge us by your letter of 
which may have been made to retain the 
en unsuccessful. fl ■ 

1 Mearon to the British docs not appear to have 
*ord Hobart seems to have hoped in his letter of 
to have decided the Dutch to remove the Gaik 
not at all have the desired effect in inducing 
In the letter of September 22nd, that Colombo 
protection and control 11 On the contrary, 
cgiraent. . , we are, however, not destitute 

J to us r and il wt are at last crushed by a 
a in the reflection that we have done all that 
fer their honour and their duty to every other 


ch Command apparently had not the slightest 
suggestion to deliver over the settlements still 
to do so on February 15th < 1796, is a difficult 
pt to find. 

tier of October I3th t in reply to Lord Hobart’s 
of the Dutch. It explains that the demands 
further '' than the Stadtholder's instructions, 
responsibility for the hitch in the reception of 
Forabauer, as the Governor was quite m order 
"Major Fombaner should then, without 
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hesitation, have complied with its contents, and 
refusal to his account™ Surprise is, however, 
orders from Colombo was not accepted, “in 
have been adjusted within a few days/' 

Even if it be assumed that the 
Trincomalee, what reason could justify the com; 
liberal offers were made lor the admittance of 
that of superior force ? 

The papers do not show that any reply 
have seen satisfactorily answered by pointing ou( 
by Pkhegru would have justified a declaration 
of the Stadtholder s relations with the British, 
colonies under protection, to be returned to 
reconstituted ; that even this suggestion was 
Governor that auxiliary forces should be acc 
Forabauer were extremely suspicious, and were 
Fort of Trlncd m alee : that the possibility of an 
the Jacobins among the Dutch declaring far the 
action necessary ; that the summons to f and 
while further proposals for the reception of 
finally, that the Dutch received most faveurafc 
the terms, of all the Capitulations. 

We now return to the point at which 1 
a stubborn resistance was apparently eontecapiat 
gives a detailed account of preparations made aj 
were actively carried on. With the exception of : 
of Governor van Angelbeek, there is no indicatior 
log of the preparations, or of any intention other 

Meantime, the British troops were 
after the ©cenpatjou of Mannar and Mullaittivu 
part ol the troops, consisting of 3 European and 5 
the coast orindia, 11 as they arrived/" at By the 
with Ceylon troops seem to have been effected 
52nd, 72nd s 73rd t and 77th Regiments, and the 3| 

The expedition left Ramiserain about Ja 
large open boats, which coasted alon^ by Aripo, 
to dine and sleep. About the beginning of Fcbr 
and the works found to have been abandoned wit"; 
land, the heavy articles being left to be conveyed 
the Kelaxu River without resistance, the advance , 
8th, and the main body on the 9th. J! 
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on tinned defile capable of being easily defcoded 
General Stewart J T1 and his officers were greatly 
h Captain Lamotte had been sent pat of Colombo 
5Dg but lie had orders to retire as the enemy came 
Evalrnclle River, or Maha Oya, but was ordered 
that the Kandyans were marching in great force 

;h to oppose the crossing of the Kelani River, 
Tilling in her power to render their resistance 
and ran in such a direction as nearly to cut off 
country which 3 in mediately presented itself to our 
ontemplate resistance, and that dispositions were 
ary. At 11 p.m. on the 5th Major Vaugine with 
enadiers and two companies of Malays took post 
stationed posts all along the river, and sentries 
int Portman were posted at the Leper Hospital 
aarter of a league farther up the rivtr t TaveTs 
cen up at the ferry, the officer in the verandah 

* the trees, 7 * 

s ordered to return to the Fort with one company 
k Captain Lcgrevisse a copy of his instructions! 
1 that position P and went to Mutw&h where he 
£ from their ships, 

s ordered to send another detechment of Malays 
mm, received one officer, a corporal, and an 
ere stationed on the right and left of the troops 
} rand pass, which reported that the enemy were 

intained till the 8 th evening, Captain Legmvisse 
remain in the position he occupied* Meantime, 
giment withdrew to Grandpass with a strong 
rock near the mouth of the river. ? " 

eanwhilcp given pause to the British troops on 
under Major Petrie had arrived there on the 
/on the 9 th. But the landing on the south side 
rl puts down this dday to the preparations which 
r, iae M of crossing the river under the enemy's 
the sia four-pounders mentioned by Tombe, 7 * 

* 
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The problem was, however, solved 
Captain L^grevssse received orders to retire to i 
That, toOf was, however, soon abandoned, 
into the water, and the gunnels retiring 
the easily defended crossing was leEt unguarded, 
Petrie, crossed at noon rm February 11th, being 

Meantime, the Butch continued to fall ba 
was ordered to withdraw' to Koriefcacm. and ; 
being obstructed by abaftis, He tcok up his 
detachment at the entrance to the weed leading 
retire from Grandpass, as his position had been 
and Vogle received orders to go to M Carvate 
cannonade on the Mutwa! side, after commu 

On the M'jtwal shore an attack was. 
Frenchman, late lieutenant-Colonel of the Lr 
the Fort of Isis own accord with two companies of 
at Kcitetanm. These two officers appear to 
British army about daybreak on the 12th* but 1 
Colonel Raymond was mortally wounded 
military funeral, presumably by the British, 4 * 

As Captain Miftemann refused to stt£ 
British left flank could not be turned as the i 
party had to fall back on Korfebaum, where 
the sea in the rear, and the wood oil his left 
attacked the detachments under Captains Leg 
to Kayman r s Gate, having been deserted by the 
two points of contact of the opposing forces. 

The Pettah and the environs, including 
night of the 12th, In spite of the fact that Cap 
t 4 y man's Gate, consisting of three companies of 
under Captains Thlrback and Hoyer, and 
at the avenues, and the artillery and Captain 
battery. Shortly afterwards, Lieutenant-Colonel 
but the British were allowed tq assemble in 
troops. 11 

At midday on the 11th* an English corve 
the bay, bat the Fort allowed it to approach wi 
was then stationed at Kertebaum. withdrew his 
possible broadsides from the vessel Apparently 
the Dutch vessels in the harbour, and MM. 
her and were immediately put in the mainguard 1c 


and 
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t evisse received orders to retire from Kayman p s 
civcd jl like order successively. Kaymaus Gate 
On the I3lh all the gales of the Fort were 
's company was directed to guard the ravelin 



ae Rotterdam Gale/ 1 while gunners were placed 
the covered way of the powder mill, and at the 



brt with his family, This was allowed, and be 


road* Similar permission was offered to the others 



were thrown from all the batteries, and from 


on the esplanade, in the lower town, and in the 
a European sergeant, patrolled the lower town as 
bridge between the ravelin and the covered way of 
^ lit fires by way of comiasunicatiott with the ships. 

UNrcnpatidfl of the Fettah, and had also occupied 
ki t Wolfendahl. the rKsavany, and posts bey end the 
* rations between the opposing Commanding Officers 


came with a flag of iruce to Kayman's 
■ sent UiS nade-de-Camp, Major Frosalot, to bring 




sen* and the English officer relamed in the even- 
to be a suspension of hostilities for some days. 
Id go as far as Kay mao's Gate ; and the Moors 


7r if there were any, the Capitulation ol Colombo* 0 
95, by J. G. van Angelbeek for the Dutch Govern- 
it was ‘ approved and confirmed M by the Com* 


art and A, H. Gardner. One of the terms* 1 of the 
iveu up to the British troops at 10 a.m. on the 16th. 


ed without the consent, and possibly without the 
I the Fort created great dissatisfaction among the 
d upon. and all the troops were so indignant with 
lent as bodyguard. ifl 

he garrison assembled at La Platt tf Amsterdam, 
wu their arms on the esplanade. The gates of the 
ire at liberty to re-enter it. On the 17th, Colonel 
dofrtl Stuart, who was lodging at the Governor's 
e for Madras on the 20th, and that vessels would 
□al troops, and one for the Wurtemburg Regiment. 
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The Eparmrwndas took the National troops, 47 
men. while the Anna Lock the Wurtembyrgers, 
These ships were escorted by the Frigate 
but reached Madras on the 12th March, while 

The British occupation of the Maritime 
of Colombo and all its dependencies was included 
dcedes on the lame terms, namely the surrender 
provisions, and ad ether effects belonging to tb 
&e. Many conditions, very favourable to the 
allowed the servants of the [Dutch East India 1 
two years in arrear K and, during this time, they 
property, the funds of the Orphan House, and 
expenses of transportation were to be fcorpe by 
their proper pay pending their transfer. AM tl 
Company, including Governor van Angelbeek, 
required for the purposes of Article 3, were to he ; 
duals, the question of their subsistence being i 
to continue in their functions* and to receive 
were to bo allowed to follow their employ 
and all pending civil suits were to be decided 
within twelve months. We may also note that 
Provinces being restored to the Dutch. 

The motives far the Capitulation are : 
and Tombe giving contrary accounts of it The 
dissensions and insubordination among the 
many of its members. 11 The Governor, M. van 
moderate principles and a mild disposition. Many 
republicans of the Jacobin party : they declaimed 
and wished to place in the Governmen t his son, wl 
The violence of this party had gone to an alarming l 
their opponents, and several respectable gentlemen 
to their fury, had not the sadden arrival of the ' 
impending destruction." 14 

This division of opinion produced a state i 

made defence impossible. The old Governor i 
that be was in constant danger of bis life from U 
the place to the last* but such was the state of h 
by any means induce the Dutch troops, and in p 
enemy." The Governor was consequently obliged 
« I he slate of total insubordination, the violence of 
massacre, M On the Capitulation being made, 
and fired into it with an intent to kill him, crying 
to the English / 1r * a 

Isi. 1 A ffljwrtrrtsna fh« am SriH*b temoLHagaBlaf G«E>.( 
dnfed Vffih Ftferttuy. ITtt, !■ prUisd Ip extern Ltm*rg , 
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sr various rra M F P^ * 1 On FercivaTs own show¬ 
ery the British* ** tcgao to vent the ssost bit ter 
as the author of the disgrace/’ so that their 
ider of the Fort. Further, if the Governor was as 
is out* it would he natural to suppose Hot the 
would have supported him In spite of other 
> information, evidently the Governor himself, is 
ibiassetL Doubtless, Jacobinism did exist to some 
Morph©, and of talk of a Jacobin Club from a 
fut November, 1795/*“ But it «s quite likely that 
i of the movement in order to minimise his own 

\ [nfomuilion in Java from Dutch officers who were 
Wafdy treasonable sot os the part of Governor 
Enable mtcntkns tack l© the time of the transfer 
-views with Major Agnew suspicious, and appears 
1 permitted to leave He calls the measures of 
S at the failure to fire on the British ships on 
inactivity of the Dutch garrison in allowing the 

>■ 

1 reported by Tomhe himself, together with the 
irs out the conclusions he draws^ The Dutch 
: letter of September 22nd, shows that Tembe r s 
■ e without foundation- He docs not explain how 
r vented from leaving Colombo, if its proprietor 
Wrc much to© elaborate and detailed t© bear out 
% far as these details are concerned, there is 
ot adhere to their decision ©f October 13th to 


asked why no effort was apparently made to 
n Hegoxnbo t© Colombo, or the naturally strong 
iiFiderahens. suggested by incidental remarks by 
d some reply to this query—the presence ©f the 
e North cf the Kelani, and the presence of British 
any force sent ©tit from Colombo to meet the 


^ j was sent out hem Colombo with a few Malay 
l Gya to Negomha + and then to Colombo, on receipt 
with the enemy Jl in great forced He suggests no 
being caught be tween the British and the 
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The possibility of the British landing troops from the ships in the rear of any force 
thrown out from Colombo is definitely noted by the authorities. Perdval states that the Dutch 
gave this possibility as an excuse for abandoning their excellent position at the Kelani, but he finds 

it imconvijicing, Js They said they were afraid of troops being landed from the ships between 
them and the Fort of Colombo, and thus cutting off their retreat. But those who are acquainted 
with the situation of the country will look upon this as a very poor palliation of their cowardice, 
as even supposing we had attempted to land troops between them and the Fort* a secure retreat 
was opened to them by the thick wood on the left, through which from our not knowing the 
ground it would have been dangerous and improper for us to pursue them,*® 

But Tombe supports the theory of the landing of an intercepting force from the ships. 
On February 6th, Major Vauglne left the post at the ferry, and l+ went to Mutwal, where he had 
learnt that the enemy washed to effect a landing-' 1 As it thus seems that the fear of inter¬ 
ception did actually exist, it is quite possible that the reason given by the Dntch for their retreat 
was bona fide f and that this was the reason for die abandonment of the posts at the river, the 
overturning of the guns into the water, and the gradual withdrawal of all the troops Into the 
Town. It may he noted that instructions issued to Captain Legrevisse on 9th February 
definitely provided for a tactical withdrawal of his troops, possibly in relation to the movements 
of the British ships. The whole account given by Tomfce reads as one of genuine tactical 
arrangements, and not of a mere Pl semblance of a defence. 

But there still remains the criticism made by Tombe on the British being allowed to 
assemble in force at Kortebaum under the very eyes of all the troops. Tombe apparently infers 
that the Dutch should have issued from Kayman + s Gate, and prevented the enemy from 
assembling so near the Capital, and possibly wishes this to be taken as another Instance of the 
Governor's alleged treason. But if this is the intention, the effect is somewhat detracted from 
by Tombe p s account just before of how the British drove back the detachments of Captains Mitie- 
mann and Legrevisse, adding that M it was very fortunate for them that the enemy was contented 
to take up its position at Courts boom/ 101 and thereby Inferring that the British were strong 
enough to advance even nearer to the Fort than Kortebaum. 

This leaves remaining as the only definite allegation against Governor Angel beck. 
Tombed statements about the numerous failures to fire on British ships. There seem to have 
been three or four instances of this j in the case of +i LHeroine/' apparently in the beginning of 
February, which passed and repassed within range of the guns of the Flag battery, which could 
have sunk her or made her strike her colours but for the fact that the Governor forbade firing 
without his orders, and sent no orders ^ 1 a 1 In the case of the offer of the Dutchman, Backer, 
Captain of the French corsair “ Le Jupiterto capture two British brigs, and bring 
them la before nightfall, but whose offer was refused ; 103 in the case of the English corvette 
at midday on February 11th, which came very near land to examine and sound the bay, and 
which appeared to be ready to fire upon Captain Legrevisse* s troops* but which was not fired 
upon by the Fort ; 1 and in that of the English frigate upon which MM. Hemline Fabst, and 
Kuyper fired, and, in consequence were immediately put Into the tminguard. 1 ** 

It is possible enough that the Dutch Governor had thought of capitulation by the 11th 
and hence did not Tire 00 the corvette or the frigate, but it is difficult to explain the failure 
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to fire on the *' L’Heroine."' or the non-acceptance of the apparently good offer for the capture 
of the brigs. Tombe deduces that the Governor had. for some time, intended to surrender to 
the British, but the dispositions of 5 th to 12 th February would, if the interception theory and 
the bona /idea of the manmuvres be admit ted. seem to point to the fact that a defence was con¬ 
templated up to the 11th or 12th, if not laler. 

The fact is, that To tube's theory ts better supported by Percival's details than by 
his own. The signing of the Capitulation and the sudden introduction ol the British troops into 
the Fort without the knowledge of the garrison ; the reproaches vented by the Dutch garrison 
against the Governor as the author of the disgrace ; the attack on his house, and the liring into 
it with intent to kill him ; the cry that he had betrayed them and sold them to the English, 
all point to there being a substratum ot truth in Tombe's account. But Tombe's details do not 
bear out the theory that the Governor had intended to capitulate for some time before the British 
arrived before Colombo. 


These details, in fact, point to capitulation being thought of on some date after February 
10th, and it was, no doubt, the conference with Major Agnew which definitely decided the 
Governor on his course of action. It is difficult to say at whose instance the conference was 
held. Totnhe (,R. A.S.J. 384) says that L, on February 14th . . . Major Agnew . . came with 

a flag of truce to Kayman's Gate," from which we might infer that it was Major Agnew who took 
the initiative in the matter. But the Capitulation itself indicates that Governor van Augelbeek 
proposed the terms, while;. Major Agnew amended them where necessary. Possibly Major 
Agnew's mission on the 14th, was to inform the Governor that the British Command was 
'.prepared to consider terms of Capitulation and to make generous allowances in view of the 
British relations with the Stallholder. 


By this time, the Governor had probably realised the hopelessness of a defence, and 
j 'the easy terms finally allowed by the British would make plain the advantages of capitulation. 
As Welsh says (1?. A. S. J. 414) “ Without a chance of relief, it would have been madness to 
have held out : and by an early capitulation, private property was not only preserved, hut all 
the different public servants obtained pensions from our Government, 1 * 1 

fn addition to these considerations, the political views of the Governor possibly had 
some influence on his final decision. Although, on October 13th, 1795, he had announced h»s 
intention to defend Colombo against an army whicb was supposed to have come in the interests 
of the Stadiholder, there is no indication that he ever swerved from his allegiance to the Prince, 
or that he was one of the Governors who could attend to no orders from him dated at Hampton 
Court,” If this be so. and if Jacobinism were assuming alarming proportions in the Garrison, 
it would be obvious to the Governor that Colombo, while it might be saved for the Batavian 
Republic, would be lost to the Stadtholder, and thus a resistance, which would cost the garrison 
dear, would fail, even if successful, in bringing about a state of affairs satisfactory to the Governor 
as a supporter of the Stadth older. 

Against this view, it may be urged that these considerations would have occurred to 
Governor van Augelbeek long before the investment of Colombo, and tliat, if they had any 
weight with him at the time of the signing of the Capitulation, it is surprising that he did not 
surrender some time before. Tombe, indeed, alleges that the Governor intended to surrender 
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all a long, and that the preparations lor defence were a mere blind. We have, however, seen 
reason to disagree with this conclusion, and it is likely that the Governor's anti-Jacobin leelings 
were, at least for a time, more than counteracted by his annoyance at the action of the British and 
his original decision to resist them. But. taken with the military situation as it developed, and 
the advantageous terms of capitulation, his feeling that in any case, he was defending Colombo 
for the Jacobins, would not be of negligible effect. 

The authorities show that he took precautions to prevent the Jacobins interfering with 
the capitulation, and that hfa decision was extremely unpopular with the Jacobins, who,, by this 
time, apparently included most of the troops. In their disappointment, they called him il traitor 
both at the time, and later to ML Tombe. But the term does not appear, in any way, to have 
been deserved. Governor van Angel bcek owed no allegiance to the Batavian Republic„ and 
had no reason to love the Jacobins and their tncthodSi while he had the Stadtholder $ instructions 
to treat the British as "in friendship and alliance with their High Mightinesses/ 1 

The questions as to whether Colombo and the remaining Dutch settlements were ceded 
to the British in trust for the Stadtholder, and whether the British incurred any liability to 
restore them to the Dutch, arc of some importance, especially as the authorities are not in 
agreement on these points. 

On the one hand, we have Welsh's statement that " the whole of their possessions. „ . 

were ceded to us by capitulation in trust for the Prince of Orange, and the fort was instantly 
taken possession of by our troops in bis name/ 1101 Later history, also, shows that a strong 
presumption, 1 that Ceylon would be restored to the Dutch> existed in the minds of both the 
British officials, and of the Dutch inhabitants, for several years after the Capitulation, The 
Capitulation itself had a special proviso "should these Districts be restored to the Dutch " in 
one of its Articles- 15 a 

On the other band, we have Lord Hobart's definite denial in Parliament, on May 5th. 1802, 
of ,K what been stated by Lord Carlisle that it was in the name and in trust for the Prince 
of Orange that we got possession of the Dutch Colonies, We took them by force of arms. 
Almost all the Dutch Governors replied to the letters of the Prince of Orange that they could 
attend to no orders from him dated at Hampton Court. ' 11 * The last sentence was probably 
intended toeicept Ceylon, hut the rest of the statement would seem to apply to it. In fact, the 
resemblance, almost to the point of identity, of the phrases of Lord Carlisle and Welsh, would 
suggest the inference that Lord Hobart was refuting the same source ol in forma bon. 

Now, it cannot be denied that Lord Hobart, Governor of Madras at the time of the 
Capitulation and kept, no doubt, in close touch with events in Ceylon through reports which 
Colonel Stuart or Major Agnew must have sent him, must be regarded as a more reliable 
authority than a subordinate officer of the Army, ft may also be noted that Welsh is wrong, 
in any case, in his statement that * p the whole is of the settlements were ceded in trust for the 
Stadtholder, as it is dear from what precedes that it could not be applied to the cases oi 
Trincomalee, Jaffna, or the other posts in the North. 
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Id Lord Hobart's denial, we have, do doubt, the authentic official statement of the facts* 
while Welsh's statement may possibly have been based on rumours as to the arrangements, which 
were founded on the correspondence between Lord Hobart and Governor van Aogelbeek of July, 
1795. These rumours, together with the fact that, in the first instance and in the renewed offer of 
22nd September, it was proposed that the British should occupy Ceylon on the condition that it be 
restored to the Dutch when the Constitution of 1757 was re-established, would easily account for 
the presumption mentioned, that the Maritime Provinces of Ceylon were to revert to the Butch, 


It is also to be noted that the Capitulation of Colombo makes no mention of the fact that 
the Fort was taken possession of in the name ot or in trust for the Prince of Orange, though, 
possibly, in view of the rumours mentioned, the phrase ** should these Districts be restored to the 
Dutch 11 was inserted in Article 6th. 


Thus, it would appear that lhe British incurred no obligations to restore the Maritime 
Provinces to the Dutch under any conditions. Lord Hobart's offer of September 22nd f 1795 
repeating the terms of his letter ot July 7th, was rejected by Governor van Angelbcek s letter of 
October 13th. and was thereby rendered void and of no effect. The Capitulation of Colombo con¬ 
tains no reference to any such understanding, and we have Lord Hobart's definite denial oi its 
existence. 

Summing up, we may say that □either of the rival theories of PerdvaJ and Tombe appear s 
to be acceptable. They are both based ou evidence which cannot, by any means, be called dis¬ 
interested, but, while PercivaPs theory is demonstrably erroneous, Tombe 1 s. though considerably 
exaggerated, contains some elements of what appears to be the truth. Doubtless the ,k moderate 
principles pr of the Governor ultimately played at least some pari in bis decision, and it is possible 
enough that he attempted to dear himsdf of any suspicious of disloyalty by laying the blame on 
the insubordination of the Jacobins. 111 


But the dominating feature of the situation seems to have been the strength of the British 
forces, both by land and sea, and the consequent hopelessness of the defence# This consideration 
was supplemented by generous terms cd capitulation, and by the Governor's own political views, 
while it was the totality of these w hich decided the Governor to withdraw from the position taken 
up in his letter of 13 th October, 1795. and to agree to sign the Capitulation of February l5th t 
1796, 


1)1- T*rmb& I Jf.A.tf-J. ssfii -ay* tbit H lubiefmfniLjr ib# Gfirvert'ar bimiwlf wit *0 fanmfled a* fail own trwiom tib»l tar 
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oq S*p**im:*r. bo tKeatioo of hi* mode cif 4*wl1t If I: wen for ibjummof bit TrrrvMan it wgtfls profcmbly eiye happened 

fie..frr me etemfa. nttd ConilQtr would, in nil prob.ibLl-.ty, bavr mrailomri it_ Ylfr ABihom** : ""VZ* may "ow kbc« 
lfci?rt!l*ci , «‘j]iir*i? no funa daH«b fof tbc mty of *be mit-lce. i tu ifaai. taa the contrary, sii tht dwnnm.iBee« '■b*V toil Vbd 
Amaelbeek a HAEnraluemifa “ 1 Jghta Oiim 4 t4.fi Aeaelbwrtr' v> 

Hi M?. AB'faaiiiBi taji: ' It kfsui to u* p taifciiitf p. IL the ritenmatatm*?* Into icraonl, Itm lh«T a. flood dtul er 
SoiiyfideMtitBditiibftwrtn tbt bWhc«t UoErb mlwritlti nod ihu [Hihiu.it, Tfaa l»l*^ teii ipplrrttlj 'ktv' ‘ n-flunrfc net of i he 
poSicv wb rb pfo**ra*d tfe# polky fiE ifae roimrif. Ii irtiicbery i* to mccBBEt iortfae * e ****btlria* 

fcTredirosi ifa* nb--mlderH n| ®ov*tmor tub Aogdh«!t in d *onit bifibcf pnven work mg btbmxl Jufti. \\c hfcvv ►aid tbal 

bn w** la a dllirarttA. Vi! be t*bglJ tb* Inland fof BomapftfUrt Os-ror nmc□ l at Hollifa 4 . to wfaflm he owvd rd alStfliaHct, or 
wai be lo d«elnfcfbr tb* Prime* 1 of Or^u^o who retires eh;e 4 the Staler Qcmcrnlo£ lbe Nrlfaertnoa* 1 It, &* vcccn- 

llktty. ■mi*Bbdeti;anulnff beiweea thm bigbeit Dutch ami be r ILL h tmd lb* mJUtaTj eapl&la the aUKLtid# al I he a-rmofi 

lc-W4ixd*ibH Oovarmor afut the sBr r tbdtr. bipgihefcii ef J«mbSn viblrp™ )■ dlJJ farther df'Cnditrd* Ah rtgrnitH tbi 
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NOTES ON ACCOMPANYING PLAN OF COLOMBO, 


The plan is based on that given by Cordiner (t 40). The other details are taken partly 
from Welsh's Plan ^/?. A,SJ. facing p. 413), and partly Tombe a s description. The latter details 
in the plan are only approximate. The key is as follows:— 

1. Major Vaugine with 5 companies on 5Lh February, On 6th, posts were stationed 
all along the river r and sen tires on the two banks. At 3 pja. Major Vaugme returned to the 
Fort with 2 companies. Captain Legrevisse took command of the 3 remaining companies, and 
Captain Mittanann took his place as Company Commander- This force apparently remained 
here till 9th, when Captain Legrevisse was ordered to retire to MutwaJ. (Tombe, R.A.S J. 
379-380.) 

2 . Leper Hospital—Lt, Fortmann posted here with 12 men on 6th r presumably 
withdrawn before the 8th. (ibid.) 

3. TaveTs Company on 6th near here (ibid.) 

4 and 5- Dutch guns placed near here 7th, The sites given by Welsh are farther 
from Pas BeUl. but h il they “commanded the passages'* as Perrival says (R,A r SJ. 408). 
it is likely they were nearer the ferry. Welsh mentions 12 gnus fikA,£J r , plan map facing 
4l3)j Tombs 6 fib. 380 h They were overturned into the water by Sub-Lt, Delville on 10th 
evening (381), 

6. British advance guard on 8th, consisting of 77th, 7th and 8th Sepoys under 
Major Petrie ; joined by the rest of the army on the 9th (Welsh's Plan.) 

7. Captain Wmhelmaxm of the Wnrtemhnrg Regiment withdrew near here, possibly 
from position 1* on 9th oh. 380.) 

8. Captain Legrevissc on 9th evening at Mutwal. 

9. Captain Legretrisse on 10th ,x at the entrance of the wood leading to Colombo 

(ib. 380.) 

10. British on 11th, advance guard crossing the Kebm at noon, the rest in the evening 
(Welsh's Plan) Tombe puts this on IQLh evening (RA.SJ, 381.) 

11. Approximate position of Captain Legrevisse on 10th evening (381.) 

12. Approximate position of Captain Mittemaun on 10th or llth il at the entrance to the 
wood leading to Mntwal +< (381.) 

13. Captain Legnevisse 11th evening near here (ibid,) 

14. Attack on British flank corps by Lt,-CcL Raymond and Captain LegrevLsse on 12th 
3 a.m., repulsed by Captain Barbnl, 

15. The British on night of 12th»the Dutch detachments having been driven back to 
Kay man s Gale by a vigorous attack (383.) 

16. British outposts. 

17. British Headquarters near WoliendaaJ Church, 

18. The Delft Gate, to defend which Captain Legrevisse retired from Kaytnan's Gate at 
noon □□ 12th (Tombe. Lb. 384,) 
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INTUITION AND REASON IN RELIGION. 

AN ESSAY ON THE TRIE ORGAN OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


By W. T, Stage, c,c.s. 

T hat religious knowledge can be attained by intuition, by a direct apprehension of the 
truth, which is in some sense higher than the indirect and laborious methods of reason, 
is an assumption which has been made from time to time from a very early date in 
the history of religious and philosophical thought It goes back, in Europe, at the very l <* st 
to the time of the Neo-Platonists. It is essential to the teaching of the majority of the mystics* 
It permeates much of the religious literature of India. In comparatively recent times it has been 
advocated even by such philosophers as Jacobi and Sdielling. 

It comes, therefore, as no surprise to us to find this ancient idea reappearing at the 
present day. From a Ceylon newspaper I quote the following ,4 Man has higher faculties 
than the intellect. . T * H , . The intuition is one of these faculties. Hi And again, 11 Mere 

reason is not in itself the foundation for my own beliefs.The spirit of man is like 

a captain who sets his course for the haven of truth. * , - - The winds of reason will 

carry him along. Yet still it may be a wandering course, and if the winds be adverse he may 
never reach the haven. So. too, we cannot always attain the truth by the help of reason. Bui 
to the modern mariner there are other forces besides the wind ; steam will carry him straight, 
without deviation or delay, to the haven i and. in this, steam is like the intuition. 1 

These are common views. And yet they need to be challenged ; challenged not in the 
interests of materialism or of what is twrougly) called -rationalism" but in the interests of 
religion itself. Apart from the question of the existence of spiritual intuition, I believe, whaf 
is far more important, that if it exists, it is of tiltie or no value as an organ of religion, and indeed 
that the claims made for it constitute a disastrous and fatal attack upon our spiritual knowledge 
and upon the foundations of all religion- 

Now the words which I have quoted are so completely representative of the general 
body of mtnitjonist thought, they so fairly sum up the claims which have been made for the 
intuition, in all ages, that they may well be taken as a starting point for a general discussion of 
the subject. Those claims are as follows i-—Firstly, there exists iu man a power ol spiritual 
intuition which is distinct from reason, Secondly, this intuition is. in some sense, higher than 
reason. Thirdly, it yields certainly to those beliefs to which it leads us. whereas reason is 
variable and uncertain, (tike shifting winds.) Fourthly, it is a species of direct perception, 
whereas reason reaches its results only by indirect inference. And fifthly, it is capable of appre¬ 
hending religious truth. 


t„ Mr- P O. Ftotntn the ■ Ud4dhiil «C Auut^l I.Ufa *&d IBtk, 1SIT 
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Now our knowledge in everyday matters comes to us in two ways. On a fine day 
l know that the sun is in the sky because I see it there. On a cloudy day T though I cannot see 
the son, I know that it is behind the clouds, because my watch tcBs me that it is ten o'clock and 
I know that hy that time the sun has risen,, and also because I see the light around me and 
know that so bright a light can only come from the sun. In the first case my knowledge comes 
to me from perception,; in the second case it comes from reason or inference. Or again. I know 
that the plane! Jupiter exists because I see it That is perception. The discoverer of the planet 
Neptune ascertained that it existed, before he or anyone else had ever seen it, because he observed 
certain aberrations in the movements of other heavenly bodies, which could only be accounted for 
by the attraction of an unseen planet. That was reason or inference- 

perception then differs from reason, in that it apprehends things directly or immediately* 
whereas reason apprehends them indirectly or mediately, through a middle term. The typical 
ease of perception is simply that I sec Y. The typical case of reason is that 1 see X, and knowing 
that the presence of X is always a mark of the presence of Y. I infer that T because X is present 
Y must be present also, X is here the middle term. Perception^ then, has the character of 
immediacy, reason the character of mediaty ** 

Now whatever else may be said of the so-calkd spiritual intuition, it is at least clear 
that it is conceived by its advocates as an jui®edLate r and not a mediate, process of consciousness. 
It is perception, not inference. It is a direct apprehension of its object whereas reason always 
apprehends its object through a middle term. And however spiritual it may be in other respects, 
in respect of its essential character, that of immediacy, it is closely akin to physical sensation. 
It differs from physical sensation, in that its objects are spiritual, whereas the objects of physical 
sensation are themselves always physical. 

One other point will, no doubh be admitted by the intuitkmist, Spiritual in tuition is 
not* like physical sensation, performed by a bodily organ. It is the eye by which we see i the 
ear by which we hear, the tongue by which we taste, and so on. But spiritual intuition cannot 
be thus associated with any special sense-organ To assert the opposite would, indeed, be to 
commit ourselves to the crassest materialism. For physical organs can perceive only physical 
objects. Indeed f know of no way of defining the term 4fc physical objects M except by saying 
that they are whatever is perceived by the physical senses. And bearing ia mind that an object 
does not cease to be material by becoming rarified or less gross, we see that, supposing we 
possessed (as some people assert), a sirtb physical sense, capable of apprehending things far 
too rarified for the ordinary senses to detect, such things would still fee in the fullest sense 
physical. And so also, if the so-called spiritual intuition were associated with a physical sense- 
organ. its objects must needs be physical too. And when we consider that its objects are 
supposed to be such realities as God and the soul, it is dear that this assumption would involve 
us in materialism. 

Now immediately we ask the question whether such a power of non-physical intuition 
does actually exist, the intuitionist is ready with an instant, and, as he thinks, annihilating reply, 
If, he says p a man born blind should deny the existence of sight, it would be impossible to 
convince him of it. If he should challenge yon to describe it to him, you could do nothing bnt 

3 for me bcDiiat ojuBf phLj^^kii^UrEidtDE »ho ehiiuetil. iriii I would bay tarn ttaal I tanv*. Itaoutfb'etit 

thi* art!cT* t a*de q& dNMtact l*>n bcl wrea ’’ m*on H ifid *' tatidrm»Ji*l mu.' t»t taarc iised ifce word re* sen n i a at d*tEc i rrm Sootud |qj* 
hoih. Xo d^tot |J «aton, -i In ibo up now H a ft-Sin Of in teislinry iniUntaCta ink ia ihe B»?xtar «t *11 mrd I m Ion. Ant H. i? coi 

t-lttfe talalmnt immediacy of \n ^iittntacrc fc* oti media rkti to be intTitd. Art! all ibM is nr far Mu ptarpoir of 
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answer that it is impossible to describe sight to a. person who cannot see, because sight cannot 
he described in terms of hearing, smell, touch, or taste. And it is as foolish, says the intuitionist, 
for us to disbelieve in his intuition as it would be for a blind man to disbelieve in sight. And 
it is as impossible for him to describe his intuition to us, as it would be for us to describe sight 
to a man born blind. If the blind man says, ** How do you know that there is such a thing as 
the sun ?you can reply simply that you see it there, and that is an end of the matter. And 
so. if we question any statement made about God or other divine matters by the intuitiomst. he 
can similarly,reply with a lofty and disdainful refusal to discuss matters at all. 

In this way the intuitiooist seeks to put himself outside the reach of reason altogether, 
and above criticism. No matter what we say, he can meet every objection beforehand by simply 
pointing ant that all argument is Intile against the evidence of his direct perception, Can the 
blind man by any argument convince me that ! do not see the sun 7 And can we by any 
argument prove that the intuitionisl does not directly perceive God. the soul, immortality, 
reincarnation, or whatever else he claims to be able to intuit ? 

On this 1 offer the following observations. The argument depends for its force upon 
the distinction between mediate and immediate apprehension of an object, between perception 
and reason. Perception, or immediate apprehension of an object, is always incommunicable. I see 
the sun. But if anyone, either because he is blind or for any other reason, cannot see the sun, I can¬ 
not communicate my vision to him. Ideas we can always impart. We cannot impart perceptions. 
Now this means that the only judge of each man's perceptions is himself. I am the only person 
who knows whether I see or what I see, If a man asserts that he has the sensation of seeing a 
ghost, l cannot possibly contradict him, I may try to prove that he is drunk or suffers from 
but I have no ground for asserting that he has not the sensation of seeing a ghost. 
Whether a man's sensations correspond to the facts may be a matter for argument. It is open 
to others to deny it. But it is not open to anyone to deny that he has the sensations. But this 
contention cuts both ways. For neither is it open to anyone to assert that another man has 
sensations if he himself denies it. I cartoot contradict my ghost-seeing friend about his sensations. 
But neither can he contradict me about mine. He caimot tell me -that / see a ghost, if I myself 
am unconscious of it Each individual is the sole judge, of what sensations or perceptions he 
has. And this must necessarily be true, not only of physical perception, but of all perception, 
and therefore of spiritual intuition. For it is true of all immediate apprehension os such. All 
immediate apprehension, just because it is immediate, is incommunicable, and whether it is 
physical or super-physical can make no difference. Each individual, therefore, is the sole judge 
of whether or not he possesses spiritual intuition. And if it is true that, in the nature of the 
case I cannot dispute a man's statement that he has spiritual intuition, it is equally true that be 
cannot dispute my statement that 1 have none. 

There cannot, therefore, be any ground for alleging, as the intuitionist often does, that 
religious intuition is a power possessed, in a more or less unevolved condition, by all men. He 
cannot allege this, unless all men themselves assert that they possess intuition, unless all men 
are themselves conscious of it. And that this is so nobody will pretend. The intuitiooist cannot 
logically assert intuition of anybody but himself. If there is a large body of men who, though 
they are conscious of religions thoughts, impulses, and feelings, are yet unconscious of any special 
>* faculty " of immediate religious perception, the only rational conclusion is that they do not 
it. And it can hardly be doubted that the majority of religious-thinking men belong to 
this class, 
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Now it does not m any way affect these conclusions to argue that the unconsciousness 
of spiritual intuition displayed by the majority of mankind might be accounted for by the 
backward state of its evolution in them. It I meet a being who is conscious of only four physical 
senses and knows nothing of sight, 1 might, tf 1 were an experienced bjologist detect the 
rudimentary beginnings of an eye, and thence predict that he would some day see. I can have no 
grounds for making a similar prediction about the evolution of spiritual intuition in mao. For 
spiritual intuition has no physical organ of which I can detect the beginnings. There are only 
two possible grounds upon which we could ever predict the evolution of a new power of 
perception in man. One ground is physical* and the other is psychological. One is the existence 
of a rudimentary vrgan of perception, the ether is the existence of a rudimentary cansviausnes* 
of perception. One is if I detect (in the ease of sight) the beginnings of an eye ; the other is 
If T know that the organism is conscious of the beginnings of sight. Le., that it already dimly secs. So, 
too, there could only be two possible grounds for alleging that alt men possess a more or less 
unevolvcd power of spiritual intuition. One would he to detect the rudimentary organs of such 
intuition- But we cannot detect any, and they f mittedly do not exist. The other would be 
if all men were themselves actually conscious c* * dim spiritual intuition. But they are cot. 
Therefore there are no grounds for the allegation. And if it be urged that the hypothesis of an 
unevolvcd intuition in all men accounts for num's/ unconsciousness of it T the answer is that this 
unconsciousness is much more simply accounted by supposing that he does dot possess it- 


To allege a power of perception in men which the; 
aware of, and then to account for their unaw; 
partially evolved in them, is simply a gratuitous am 

The utmost that the in tuition lit can asse 
foundation in positive evidence, is that he himse! 
power of spiritual intuition. In that case they musi 
are different from ours in their fundamental struct 
are superhuman. They are a new species m nal 
have they been evolved ? Who arc their ancesl 
break here in the chain of evolution. There is a 
is the missing link ? 

If anyone, in spite of this cold and 
him* and in spite of the fact that he has no answ 
persists that he has the power of spiritual intwti 
man is the sole fudge of his own perceptions, 
categorically deny his claim. We are bound to 
be as inconceivable to us as sight is to a man bo: 
reality as we could prove the reality of sight to a 
ask r whether it is not more likely that he is an 
mental self'analysis, who has mistaken same of 
intuition, thin that his mind is really differently 'constructed from other people's minds. The 
Likelihood of such a mistake is evident ft may arise simply from the fact that a man has a foggy 
and confused mind. He has an idea, perhaps, that God Is one. The psychological origins cl 
this idea may be both complicated and obscure. Itjnay have arisen in part from many things 
which he ha-* read and heard and now forgotten, ipd in pari from the confused gropings of 
his own reason. He cannot remember how he reached the idea He has forgotten even that 


themselves, the only possible judges, are not 
(less by saying that the power is still only 
■roundless assertion of dogmatism, 

therefore* with any show of reason or any 
and a few other exceptional be mgs possess a 
,be a superior order of brings Their minds 
Sr They axe not really human at alL They 
Whence has this species ocme ? How 
in the evolutionary series? There is a 
;ak in the continuity of the series. Where 

rtaWe isolation in which his claim places 
to the pertinent questions just framed, still 
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I that if he had such a power, it would 
blind, and that he could as little prove its 
n not endowed with it We can. however, 
ompetent psychologist, incapable of accurate 
r quite ordinary mental process for a true 
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it wms reached by a gradual process at all. He 


is simply ffiere. Hence he mistakes it for an perception. 


There is not merely the possibility of 


can give do account of it. He thinks the idea 


It can be shown positively that 


of objects between yoti and the mciun tains 
most cases all these reasons aoci probably other 
What you imagined, therefore, to be a case oi 


f ich mistakes, 

is a constant and norma! mental illusion, And 
It occurs regularly in the sphere of ordinary 
physical knowledge, and it is still more likely I ^ happen in the sphere of religious thought where 
the mental processes involved are so much mcui* complicated and difficult to analyse. Confining 
ourselves lor the moment, however, to the mtijely physical sphere, suppose a man says, l *l saw 
that the mountains were lar away/' He imagines that he has actually perceived the distance. 
But, as a matter of fact, he has done no such tiling. On the contrary he has judged the distance 
by a complicated process of reasoning. As Berkeley pointed out long ago, it is impossible to 
perceive distance, because it is ' a tine placed fiuidwLse to the eye/’ and you cannot see a hue 
so placed- You judge that the mountains are far away because they look small, and you know 
that if they were close they would tower ove' ycu T or because they appear bine through a dear 
atmosphere, and you know that this is a sign of jreal distance, or because you see a large number 

lich you know occupy a great deal of space- In 
co-operate in forming your judgment of distance, 
are perception turns out on close analysis to be 
a most complicated piece of reasoning. Again, tjr°u ^ m 7 brother/' But. as a matter 

of fact, you saw no such thing. All you really saw was “a certain coloured surface." Only 
by a complex series of inferences do you arrive at the conclusion that the sensation of the 
coloured surface is due to the presence of youh brother- Here again you liave mistaken in fere dee 
for perception. 

In all cases where reasoning is ini^ta|ken for perception, the error is due to the same 
general cause. Perception, it is to be remembered, knows its object immediately- whereas reason 
knows its object mediately, or through a middle term Now if the middle term in a process hi 
inference somehow gets dropped out or iorgotjen then ct will seem to us that we know the object 
directly* without the aid ol a middle term- tn other words we shall probably mistake our 
reasoning far a perception Perception sees its object face to face. Reason sees it through 
another object. And if that other object is not noticed or in any way suppressed, we naturally 
imagine that we are face to face with the final object, that is. we think we have perceived it This 
is exactly what has occurred in the examples we have given above. And if if is so easy to 
overlook the middle terms in the simplest conscious processes of daily life, how much more 
easy will it be to do so in the vast and difficult mental processes concerned with such objects 
as God and the soul 7 


The suppression of the middle term 
place it may be mere forgetfulness- Memo: 
being forgotten - But more frequently the mid 
ness at all- This is the case In all judgments 
various inferences by which we came to the 
far away, but that we were never conscious 
subconsciously. And if a man by subconsciou 


y occur m any of several ways, Ln the first 
retains the conclusion only the middle terms 
term was never directly present to conscious* 
distance. Here it is not that we forget the 
□elusion that, for example, the mountains are 
them at all Our reason in such cases works 
reasoning comes to the conclusion, say, that God 


is one P he does not see the middle terms; he d nol know they exist It appears to him that 
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Ms idea is present immediately to him, has simply burst in upon his mind suddenly and without 
any antecedents. It appears to be simply there. He concludes that it is a direct intuitioo. 

There can be ao doubt that the assertors of spiritual intuition have simply made this 
mistake. They have mistaken inferences lor intuitions because they have failed to notice the 
middle terms,* And the cure for all this is to develop the power of psychological sell-analysis. 
Most people are incorrigibly bad psychologists. They have not the faintest idea of what goes 
on in their own minds. They never study iheir mental processes, and arc incompetent to 
analyse timra. When they become Less incompetent psychologists, «e shall probably hear no more 
of spiritual intuition. 


When we meet with unexplained facts m nature, it is a first principle in science That we 
ought not to presume new forces and natural laws to explain them, until it is proved that they 
cannot be explained by already known laws and forces We must eliminate the possibility of 
all known c a u s e s- before we assume an unknown cause Suppose we wish to explain the ascent 
of a balloon into the sky To argue tha* gravity draws bodies towards the earth, and that, 
therefore, there must be an unknown law of repulsion from the earth, which specially applies 
to balloons, would be the device of a thoroughly undisciplined mind- For the ascent of the 
balloon can, on the contrary- be shown to be itself simply a case of the action of gravity. The 
air is heavier (he., shows greater gravitation), volume for volume than the balloon, which is 
consequently farced upwards, Again, it would be quite unscientific to assume the existence of 
the unknown ether of space, unless it had first been shown that the transmission of light and 
heat through space could not be accounted for by other agencies already known to science. And 
yet these arc precisely the unsound methods adopted in psychology by the intuitiomsts. The 
facts to be explained are certain psychic phenomena Some minds appear to reach conclusions 
immediately, and without the natural processes of inference. It is incumbent on the psychologist 
here first to rule out all known laws of thought before he assumes new laws. He is bound to 
show that the facts cannot be explained by ordinary organs of consriausness before he posits 
the existence of new organs. But the given facts, can easily be explained by the already well- 
known phenomena of subconsciousness. This, however* is too ordinary and hum-drum an 
explanation for those whose chief mental characteristic is an insatiable thirst for the marvellous. 
Ignoring the fundamental canons of sound science, neglecting first to eliminate the possibility of 
explanation by ordinary'laws, they must needs rush to the unknown and unexplored, and rashly 
introduce new laws, new faculties, new and unheard of organs of thought. And this. Isay, 
deserves the strong condemnation of every man who cares for the advance of knowledge, who 
values honest, patient, and cautious thinking, even if slow and laborious, raLher than the easy, 
showy, and pretentious, but fundamentally unsound, speculations of thaumaturgists and 
theosophtsts- Of those w ho explain their psychic experiences by a newly-evolved and abnormal 
intuition we can legitimately demand To know whether they have first eliminated the possibility 
of explanation by normal means. And we have proved that they have not done so. For the 
facts can be fully explained by weJhknown laws of psychology. We are entitled to conclude that 
thdr theories are hasty and illicit. We are entitled to deny the evidence of their intuition. 

There is one other consideration, which affects both the question of the existence of 
intuition and the question of its value which I cannot altogether omit here. It is in reality the 

subject, the only thing I really care about. 


most important thing that I have lo say on the 
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Nevertheless I shall refer le ft only brief y, because it involves philosophical ideas which 1 have 
Dot the space to explain in detail. It is this- To speak of perceiving divine things, of perceiving 
God. for example, by intuition. b in reality to degrade God and all things divine practically to 
the level of things of sense, almost to the level ol matter Pressed to its logical conclusion it 
involves us in a kind of materialism. For whether by the physical senses, nr by any other kind 
□f perception, however spiritual we may allege it to be, nothing can be perceived except things 
of sense. They may be things ci sense which we can in some way regard as super-physical 
They may not be gross matter. But they are, nevertheless, things of sense. For a thing of sense 
means simply that which can be immediately apprehended, perceived, in hid sensed* To 
apprehend an object immediately means that the object is, so to speak, jAere* that it is present 
somewhere, that it exists that it is a thing Now God does not exist* 4 and God is not a thing. 
11 he were, he would not be God. He is what Iks behind existences and things- He is the final 
explanation el them. If he were himself an Existent thing, he would himself stand in need of 
explanation, and so would not be the aJHsnate reality. The supreme realities do not exist. 
Existence is a category too low for them. Now’ you cannot perceive what does not exist 
Therefore you cannot perceive Gm, however ,k spiritual " the tntuition you may attempt to use 
for the purpose. To put the thought in another way, whatever is perceived must neces¬ 
sarily be a particular thing. To perceive a thing means that it must be this as opposed to that. 
In other words it is .an individual existence# a particular thing. But every particular thing is 
finite- To be this and not that, is to be limited. God, the infinite# cannot therefore be particular, 
and cannot be perceived. To say that God ran be perceived, to say that God exists, is thus the 
most fatal attack that can possibly be made on the foundations or religion, for it reduces God 
to a finite existence* a dung of sense. 


Of course in common parlance, and ia religions devotions* we speak ol the existence of 
God. And there is no objection to this, indeed it is necessary so to speak to the masses of 
men who cannot understand absolute abstract truth, and for whom symbols and metaphors are 
a paramount necessity. They think that to deny the existence of God is the same as to deny 
hia reality, whereas in truth the exact opposite is the case, fie., to assert Gods existence is to deny 
his reality. To these we must use symbolical and metaphorical expressions, and say that God 
exists. But anyone who would rise to absolute philosophical truth must realise that thk £j 
merely a metaphor In the same way we often use such expressions as 11 to see God.' This is 
a metaphorical way of expressing an unusually vivid consciousness of God- To take it literally 
would involve our supposing that God k a oaaterial thing, perceptible to the physical senses. 
And this is exactly the mistake which the intuitionkt makes, except that he does not go quite so 
far as to think that God can be seen by the physical eye. He thinks* however, that God ran he 
seen fcy a sort of super-physical sight. He tMrtks in fact, that God is a sort of super-physical matter 


Anyone who really understands F tto will understand this. Plato said ibat what 
ultimately real is not particular things, whisk are perceived by the senses, but concepts or 
general ideas* In trying to explain this he usd a great many metaphorical expressions, beca us e 
he knew that the vulgar miad cannot understi nd abstract though! but needs images and symbols 
to help it. He sasd. for example,. Ibat the dtas are archetypal, and that the things which we 
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perceive with Sdr senses were moulded into poor copies of the ideas out of a primordial formless, 
and chaotic matter. Of course Plato did not mean that the ideas actually exist anywhere. They 
are not to be found floating about in the sky; for example. Nor are they the ideas of any 
particular existent mind, for to suppose that they are your ideas or my ideas would be to reduce 
the whole theory to manifest nonsense. Obviously your ideas and my ideas urc not the explana¬ 
tion of the external world, nor are things oI sense copies of them. Nor did Plato mean that there 
ever was am actual moment of time when the chaotic and formless matter (itself a myth or 
symbol) was taken hold of by somebody and made into copses of the ideas. Plato was only 
trying to express, what is the burden of idealistic philosophy everywhere* that the truth of 
things is thought* that thought alone has full reality, and that the world of sense has truth only 
in so far as thought is in it, only in so far as it es the product of thought. To suppose that the 
ideas exist would be to miss the whole significance of Plato's philosophy* and in fact to reduce 
it to nonsense. To imagine that the ideas can he perceived* either by physical organs or by 
spiritual intuition, would be to degrade them to the level of things of sense. And using the 
word idea in the Platonic sense. God is ihe supreme idea. And those who claim that they 
perceive, for example, that God is one, by spiritual Intuition, do most fatally attack idealism 
and religion. They degrade God to a thing of sense. Logically their end is materialism. 


At this point we may leave the question whether a special spiritual intuition exists, and 


pass to the equally important question what would be the value of such an intuitive power as an 
organ of religious knowledge, if it did exist The intuitionist, usually, it appears, thinks that 


intuition is Hl higher than reason. Reason, he informs us. is like the wind which blows at 


random in any direction. Reason is variable and mutable. Intuition is certain and unchange¬ 
able. Let ns suppose, for the sake of argument, that a special power of spiritual intuition does 


exist in man. Let us consider what its value would be. and whether it could in any sense 


be considered higher and more: certain than reason. 

It is easy to sec why the intuitioaists make this claim. Direct apprehension, perception^ 
they think, must always be more sure than a mediate process of inference. That 1 actually see 

a thing present before me,--that, surely, is irrefutable evidence of its truth. Philosophers may 

argue about God. But their arguments may easily be fallacious. They may prove his reality. 
But their precis may be invalid. But if wc could actually see God, not indeed by the physical 
eye. but by some inner.and spiritual eye, would not that be better than any argument ? 

To the vulgar mind this is conclusive. Nevertheless it is wrong. What it, at bottom, 
means, is that the thing we can feel, or touch, or see* is the real thing. And this is simply the 
attitude oi materialism And the fact that the claim is made on behalf of a superphysical sense 
simply means that it is a super-physical materialism. The fundamental meaning of materialism is 
not so much that matter is reality as that whatever is there, whatever is perceived as immedi¬ 
ately present to us, is reality. It is only because the common opinion is that the only thing 
which is thus immediately present to us is matter, that materialism has become identified with 
the doctrine that matter is reality. 

We will waive this, however, and pass to other oonsideraticus. When the intuilionist 
supposes that a perception of God is necessarily more convincing than a thought of God he ii 
dearly arguing by analogy from the physical senses. It is better to led a sovereign in my 
pocket with my fingers tha n to argue that it must be there because I put it there an hour ago. 


For there may be a hole in my 1 
wrong, but my senses cannot 


pocket through whi 
[ be. And 10 with 



it has slipped out My reasoning may be 
nt things, the evidence of non-physical 
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intuition must, it is thought, be better than any process ot reasoning, it is essential to realise that 
the intuition ist’s contention is an argument by analogy from the physical senses. From re^ «t.cn 
(Mi the physical senses he derives his basic assumption, 'which is. that immediate appre 
is surer than mediate inference. If this is true in physical perception, he argues, it Wl 
equally true in spiritual perception. If then we can show that it is not true ecen m physics 
perception, the bottom will be knocked out of the intuition! sts case, 

Now so far is it from being true that physical perception is more certain than reason, 
that it can. on the conlnmy, easily be shown that without reason perception has no validity at all, 
and that even in the commonest affaire of daily life it is reason which gives to perception any 
reality which it possesses. We can go further and say that without reason any mtellable per- 
ceptign would be impo^ibk- Let us ciplaiD the.se points in detail 

According to the common view, reason and perception work as it were, in water-tight 
compartments. Perception, it is thought is a complete mental process in which reason plafs 
no part. We first perceive a thing, and then reason about it. I see a house, That is per ception 
I infer that it must have been built by somebody. That is reason How it has already been 
shown that much of what is usually taken for perception is really inference. The so-called 
perception of distance is entirely inference. But at any rate, it will be said, the mere knowledge 
of the physical presence of an object is pure perception- To see that the mountains are far away 
may reqoiie reason. But to see that they are mountains requires none Even this, however, 
is incorrect. Suppose 3 see a house. This, yen might think, is a pure act of sight. But, as a 
matter of fact, what 1 actually see is not a house at all, it is the sensation ci an object which 
occupies space, has certain colours, and so on, I cannot recognize this object as a house without 
a series of comparisons. 1 have seen other houses before. And because this object resembles 
them. 1 infer that it must be a house This is an act of reasoning Further. I only know that it 
resembles other houses because 1 see windows, roof, doors, chimneys, etc. And I only recognize 
these as windows, doors, ctc, r because 1 have seen others before, Reason again That wha* 
1 call my perception cl the house is Largely a matter of inference is proved by another tact 
When I come close to it, it may quite possibly turn out that it is not a house at all, but a mirage, 
Now* m such a case it is not my powers of perception which have misled me. It my faulty 
process of inference. I reasoned Such and such sensations m the eye can only be caused by 
the presence of a house/ 1 And my argument was bad, because there was another alternative 
which J ignored and forgot to eliminate, namely, that the same sensations might be caused by 
certain conditions of temperature and atmosphere. What applies to a house, of course, applies 
equally to aU objects. We could not recognize any object in the world without the aid of reason 
It is, o£ course, true that it Is surer to feel a sovereign in my pocket than to argue about it But 
here, too, I could not know the com as such unless I reasoned. 1 argue that the thing in my 
pocket must be a sovereign because it feels *ike other sovereigns And in this case there is an 
additional piece of inference Unless my sense of touch ts quite abnormally developed, I could 
not tell that the object which I feel in my pocket is a sovereign, unless I knew that one had 
previously been put there- 1 reason thus. " 1 put a sovereign in my pocket this morning, and 
I have put nothing else in my pocket What l feel there has the same shape^ size and fed. and 
must therefore, be that sovereign. ’ 

What has been said by no means eihausts the matter, nor does it give a complete idea 
of how deeply reason is embedded in perception. It is dear, however, that without reason no 
object in the universe could be recognized. You could not recognize your own brother. You 
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could not even lell that he is a man. Without reason the universe would not be for us a universe 
at all. It would be an unintelligible sea of shifting images and meaningless sensations, a hopeless 
jumble of disconnected and floating phantasmagoria. 

It is, in fact, reason which introduces order into the world, and makes it possible for us 
to regard the universe as a cosmos and uot as a chaos. For it is the systematic and rational 
connection of all things, it is the vast and all-embracing network of relationships in which ail 
things lie which makes the universe a cosmos. And this systematic connection the senses 
cannot give ns. All the senses can give us is sensations. The order among sensations, their 
relations among each other, everything that renders them intelligible or sane, is the result, not 
of immediate apprehension, but of intellectual activity. The senses supply us only with the raw 
material of a world. And this raw material has to be worked up by the reason. 

In illustration of these truths we may refer briefly to the distinction between real 
perceptions and hallucinations. 1 may really see a house, or I may have a hallucination of a 
house. The sensations involved are in both cases exactly the same, and may be equally dis¬ 
tinct and vivid. What then is the difference ? The plain man’s explanation would, no doubt, be 
that in the one case there is a real house outside my mind ol which my idea is a copy, whereas 
in the other case it is not so. But how can 1 possibly know anything about things outside my 
mind ? My perception of the house is an idea in my mind. How can l gel outside my mind 
to compare its ideas with things outside? If it were the case that my perception is a copy ot 
something outside. I could not pcsssibly know it, because I cannot perceive what is outside. 

[ can only perceive my perception. This is so obvious that the majority of people cannot be 
made to understand it. The truth that there is nothing outside mind, outside thought is so 
simple that people think it cannot be true. lust as the one thing a new-born baby cannot see 
is its own head. The fact is that people confuse the idea of a thing being outside the body 
with die Idea of Us being outside the mind Wbm i sec two billiard halls, I see that one is ont- 
*ide the other They do not occupy the same space, but different spaces. So also I perceive 
that the house and my body are two separate objects w hich do cot occupy the same space, but 
different spaces. I see that one is outside the other, that Ibe house is outside my body. But 
this is quite a different thing from saying that the house Is outside thought 1 cannot see my 
mind in one place and the bouse in another, and perceive that they occupy different spaces. For 
mind is obviously not in space at ail. Thought does not occupy space. If it did, it would be 
measurable. It would be possible, for example, to ascertain how long, how broad, and how 
high one's idea of evolution is! The house, then is not outside mind. On the contrary it 
is inside. That is just what I mean when I say that I perceive it. I mean that it is inside my 
consciousness, t perceive things as outside my body, but not as outside my mind. At any 
rate il will be clear that it is absurd to talk of nay idea being a copy of something outside my 
mrnd t can compare a photograph of a house with the house itself, and say that it is like or 
unlike, because both the photograph and the house are objects occupying space. 1 can Brat 
jock at one and then at the other. Bui I cannot first look at my perception of the house and 
then at the house as it is in itself. I cannot perceive the house as a dificrent thing from my 
perception of it 1 cannot perceive anything except ny perception. 

So that the plain man's explanation of fre difference between real perception and 
hallucination will not bear examination. A better account of the matter would be to jay that la 
real perception the idea is correlated, in a spedal way, with nervous excitations which are them¬ 
selves caused by light waves, or other external stimnli, whereas m hallucination no such relation- 
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ihip can be traced, And this is obviously true so far as it goes, ft is, however, only a very small 
part of the truth. Mere relationship to external stimuli is not in itself enough to differentiate 
reality from hallucination. Many mere relationships are required, In fact, what Is required is 
that a percept, in order to be real, should be systematically related to all other percepts in existence. 
The house which i see in sane life is related, by links of causation, space, time, etc., to every other 
object in the universe, The house which I see in a dream or hallucination is not so related. The 
universe is one systematic whole. Every part of it is related to every other part. For a percept 
to be real means that it has a definite place in this vast web of relationships. The mental image 
which I call a house has a definite and rational connection with every other image which enters my 
mind during my sane and waking moments. With dreams and hallucinations, this is not so. 
Dream-images are indeed vaguely connected with other images in the same dream, but they are 
not rationally connected. There is no system among them. In waking life I know that, if I drop 
a heavy body from my hand, it will fall to the ground. But in a dream it may or may not do so 
It may quite possibly ascend into the sky. Among dream-images there is no uniformity, no law, 
no system. Their relations are chaotic. And they are not intelligibly related to percepts outside 
the same dream at all. 1 can trace a connection between what I did yesterday and the results of 
that action which accrue to me today, I can, as a rule, trace no connection between last night's 
dream and tomorrow s. Cases of dreams recurring, or of one dream continuing during several nights, 
are indeed not uncommon. But that there is any such rational and systematic connection among 
dream-images as there is among the images which we call real perceptions will not be pretended. Sot 
only can I, in real fife, see how what I did yesterday is related to what I do today, but we can trace 
the connection between what happened in the time of Julius Casar and what is happening now 
The image in my mind when 1 actually see a house b in no way more vivid or distinct than are the 
images in a hallucination But an image is real when it is an intelligible part of the cosmos. It is 
hallucination when it is part of a chaos- To say that a thing is real means that it belongs to the 
one and only series of images which is a cosmos. To say that it is hallucination means that it 
belongs to any one of an infinite number of chaotic series 

The test of reality, then, is rational connection, that U, the connection which reason finds 
in things. That real percepts are related to external stimuli is but a particular case of this. It 
shows us merely one of the infinite cumber of relationships w hich arc necessary to make an image real. 

Wc have, then, in every real image, two elements, sensation and rationality. And that 
ttrfitcA distinguishes reality fram hallucinations and dreams is the rationality. The sensation is 
the urn in both. The mere fact that you perceive a thing does not make it real. It is reason 
which makes it real. And this gives us the clue to the complete answer to the intuitionist's idea 
that intuition is higher than reason, that a perception of God by an inner sense would be more real 
than * knowledge of God based on reason. For what is true of the physical senses in this connec¬ 
tion W onld be equally true of the supposed super-physical intuition, It is true of all perception, of 
all immediate apprehension as such. That a thing is immediately apprehended, and nothing more, 
gives it no claim to reality. A something more is required, namely, that it should be rational. In 
the physical world reality may be defined as rational sensation. And similarly a bare intuition of 
spiritual tilings would not give us knowledge of them as realities. To gain that wc must have 
a rational intuition. Just as it is reason, and not sensation, which lends reality to physical things, 
so it would be reason and not intuition which would lend reality to spiritual things. Even if it 
were possible to perceive God, reason would be required to assure us of the reality of the percept. 
Otherwise it might be a spiritual hallucination. 
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And not only lb La- Even an illusory perception of God would be impossible without 
reason. For kilo any intelligible perception at all* illusory or olhcrwkcp reason enters as an 
Ingredient, as we have already shown If f bare an hallucination or a dream of loads and frogs, 
winch have no being in reality, I must have In my mind the concepts by which alone I can recognize 
them a* toads and frogs, f must argue that these are loads and frogs because they resemble 
others that I have seen before. Even the wildest madman cannot be wholly destitute of reason. 
For no perception at all b possible without rt All that the senses could give us> without reason, 
would be umntclflgihle disconnected sensations and phantasms^ And just as even an hallucination 
is not possible without mason, so even* an iUuscry intuition of God would be impossible without it. 
If then a spiritual intuition exists, we may affirm two things about it, that it is reason which 
makes it posable at all. and that it is reason which gives it any reality it has. Every perception, 
every intuition, must be brought before the fear of reason before it can be known as real he fere it 
can possess any intelligible meaning Icr our minds. Reason appears thus as the presupposition cf 
ail intuibon on the one hand, and as the fudge of all intuition on the other. How then can intuition 
be said, in any sen ^ to be higher than reason ? Was not Pinto right after ah. when he said that 
ideas, thought, concepts, reason, are what h real in things ? Intuition, whether physical or super- 
physical, cannot be higher than reason, tor reason is its judge, and. in a sense, its creator. ’What, 
then, is the value of spiritual intuition, supposing that it exists, as an organ of religious knowledge ? 
The answer is that, without reason. It would have the “ame value in the sphere c! religious 
knowledge as the senses unaided by reason, would have in {he sphere cf physical science : and 
how much that is may easily be ascertained by asking ourselves how much physical science is 
known to the brute, who have the same sense organs as onrsdves. 


The supremacy of reason over all other modes oi knowledge is well illustrated in the 
old controversy, now happily obsolete, between reason and authority, By audiorily was meant 
usually the anti] only of the Bible' considered as the inspired word of God* dr some times tile 
authority of the Church considered as a divindy guided tody. If* it was argued, a doctrine 
appears contrary to reason, it can nevertheless not be rejected if it is held on the authority of 
the Bible or ihe Church. For these arc divinely inspired and cannot Lie, w hereas human reason 
may easily err. The answer to Ihk U very obvious The Bible and the Church could have no 
authooLy except that which reason had itself bestowed on them. There must Lave been some 
reason for accepting diem as divinely inspired in the first instance. It was human reason which 
accepted them as divine, and which judged Elicit credentials- Even those who said that a 
doctrine must be believed become it 15 taught in the Bible, were giving a reason for their belief. 
Even if one should hear the voice of Ged .' peaking direct to ode rn the garden, the authority of 
that voice could not supercede the authority of reason, for one must have a reason for believing 
|h?tt it is the voice of God, and for believing that God is all-truthful. 


And so it is mill intuition. The writer whom I have quoted himself uses significant 
words when he says that iotuition is a tiling M apart from reason but not contrary to rt" 
In other words, if an in tuition were contrary to rfascn. we could not bdicvc it. If reason and 
intuition come into conflict, then it is intuitfen wh>dii must give way. What is this but an ad- 
mission that the last word jies with reason, that intuition must appear before the tar of reason 
and be judged by it, that reason is a higher authorii jr than intuition,? And even if anyone were 
to deny the supremacy of reason, he most give a re ison, for doing so, thereby rolutmg his own 
denial. Reason is the one thing in the world that y|g« cannot deny. You can deny the validity 
of perceptions but not of reason„ You can a^k the rpson of everything else in the world. But 
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you cannot ask the reason ol reason. You can challenge everything in ihe ’world to justify itself 
by reason. But you cannot challenge reason to justify itself by anything except itself. How then 
can anything be higher than reason ? 

And yet to make reason the supreme organ of spiritual knowledge means to many 
people, I am well aware, something not far short of scepticism, or at best a cold, unemotional, 
andecGtkm&L “ merely 1 ' intellectual outlook. Was there ever a more fatal and sorry mis¬ 
understanding? As Li reason w ere in any way antagonistic to devotion and emotion ! As El to 
be religious it were necessary first to be unreasonable! f As if to be reasonable were the same 
as to be sceptical l Wist sort of faith can those persons have who openly throw mud at 
religion by supposing this ? Probably the popular bias against reason in religion is due to the fact 
that some persons who attack religion insolently arrogate to themselves the name 41 rationalist^/* 

Bui the real truth is the very opposite of this. Sc far is it from being true that reason 
is antagonistic to religion, that, on the contrary, the whole religious impulse of man springs from 
his rational nature. This is not to say that reason is the whole of religion, or that it ought to 
lake the place of devotion. What it means is that devotion is only necessary because man is a 
rational being, and that the primary necessity which man feels for religion, the fundamental 
religious impulse, which afterwards Gowers in devotion, springs from reason. For it is reason 
alone which impels him to rise from finite things towards the infinite. Reason is Indeed the faculty 
of the infinite . Lei us explain tins. 

Intuition apprehends its object immediately, reason mediately This means that intuition 
rests satisfied with the object immediately presented to it t but reason seeks to pass beyond it 
Suppose I see a slur. As far as perception is concerned, that is an end of the matter, Perception 
is satisfied with simply seeing it, it is reason which asks what h the cause ef the star* and 
what In general are its relations to other things in the world. It is reason which seeks to 
pass beyond each thing presented to it to that which is its explanation. But when we thus ask the 
reason of an object, we find that its explanation can only lie in another object. And reason does 
not rest satisfied with that other object, but immediately asks the explanation of it. This it finds 
m a third objeth of which again it proceeds to ask Lhe explanation. In this way w r e get an infinite 
series. And it is the essential character of reason that nowhere in this endless series of finite 
objects does it Bad a final resting-place, but for ever pushes onward to the next. In other w ords, 
reason can never find satisfaction in any finite object. Only in the infinite can it rest finally 
satisfied- And the infinite which it demands is not a mere endless series of fmiles, nor is it some¬ 
thing which is merely mechanically infinite like time or space, which indeed are not true infinites 
at ah, but only endless aggregates of finitudes. That alone in which reason can finally halt and 
rest must be an infinite which is self-determined, which needs nothing outside and beyond itself to 
explain It Reason cannot find the final ex plana tic n of objects, in that which itself stands in need 
of explanation such as space or time, or in that which refers it to something else by which it is to 
be understood* but only in the self-contained, 7 It is thus in reason that wc End the roots of that 
hunger for the infinite which is the very essence of all religion- It is his reason which first impels 
man to sec k God. 

7, Whit n tlic SLatun oi (Si* LnJlsH* it a vtiSch I fciitfi ■special3? s.vsided 4:K L taapipi l |; [n 

its-* mi*'** i* to' nist cflwie wiihiv Use -con* ef my It ti import**t to BOi«, t*h ilutfi %bt loJIbsis* .rrlca fci 

which wworUflrui leads Hi,** ■howfl. *n thn rarifTiiph N ftfsin cctdltt* 1 jj>a Ifladsoif BewSnt it h as hqjictipw la 

rj m f l %a ftfld 0 04 lijr rctmd n*j ■ h & slap* of m cb*ir. ol o u setts mi iwtei t fcal era r ceald nikdi him bf procwlree i nfi^ i LeE f 

(rfla Itnu. The tmttnflnjt* mu aa\j be ffartinJ fry inw<eti4JB|t UiSt irclLfrjt* of txdli*i ftoltlrte*, To cx|lIa1b how 

tin* W pwiLbte would I h.t<*L v pthed« H net i qc. hfLwwm “ Mw^cT and ** DBiietib^iiiC * And thf wttili queitica it t&, icchotcul icil 
&t&C4ll tor ir«&ti&val tttftpopul&r ^rEkWlikc iho j.ire±e*n. AH 1 mm now piing la *.hu*m In til rrarca u I he 

iMpnlm la Mi 1 Urn anUm 14 H34 Ehertfm Ul* r mi hi tU rcEnp-tti upimhm, B aw 1 fc«4 impute cm t* i i£ciJ h uotter quctUcrfi. 
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It is well that those who seek to belittle reason and to exalt above ft some spedes of 
mere perception should realise these facts, Jt is well, too, that they should understand that never 
till the worlds end could any form of intuition give to man the impulse towards the infinite, and so 
form the basis of religion. The very essence of reason is to pass from the finite to the infinite. 
Intuition possesses no such inner necessity for ever driving it on from the immediately presented 
object to that which lies beyond. On the contrary, the very essence of intuition is that it seizes 
only the immediate object, and remains in it. And that which is immediately presented in intuition 
is of necessity the finite, the particular, the thing that is there. To exalt intuition or aught else 
above reason is r therefore, to attack the very' basis of religion, the foundation of man's spiritual 
nature. To suppress reason is to suppress the divine part of man, fo deify perception, whether 
physical or super*physical, is to deify his lower nature. 


Reason, then, is the true organ of religious knowledge. This is not quite the same is 
saying that it is the true organ of religion. Man cannot, of course, use his reason as an organ of 
religious feeling, But the only point in Hits connection on which I wish to lay emphasis here is 
this. In all matters, religious or otherwise, knowledge must precede feeling, ft need not be com* 
plete knowledge. It may quite well be very imperfect. But without some knowledge of a thing, 
you cannot have any feeling about it at all- To be totally ignorant of a tiling means simply to be 
unconscious of it. Knowledge, therefore, is prior to feeling. You must have some religious 
knowledge before you can have any religious feeling. And as reason is the organ of religious 


knowledge, it may properly be called also the basis ol all religion. 

When we say that reason is the true organ of spiritual knowledge, at once the objection 
will be raised that of all things in the world human reason is the most fallible, and that the variety 

of contradictory conclusions to which It has led philosophers and - even theologians is notorious. 
The answer is that reason is not fallible, but. on the contrary, infallible. It is human unreason 
which leads ns to wrong and contradictory conclusions, not human reason. Let us take 3 simple 
illustration of this. From the fact that all philosophers are men it follows that some men axe 
philosophers. But it does not follow that all men are philosophers. All A is B, therefore some 
B ( s A, is correctly reasoned. Bui if in place of this 1 say * l All A is B, therefore all B is A.' I am 
guilty of false reasoning. My conclusion that all men are philosophers, or that all B is A. is a 
mistake which is due, not to my reason, hut, on the contrary, to my lack of it, I have gone wrong- 
not because I have followed reason, but because I have not followed it. And so in the higher 
branches of knowledge, and in particular in religion and philosophy, we make mistakes not because 
reason is fallible, bnt because we arc not wholly reasonable. A completely rational being could 
never be wrong. It is because we have in onr natures so much of the irrational, because all kinds 
of impulses, desires, feelings, and mere stupidities, cloud and obscure human reason, that philoso¬ 
phers and religions thinkers come to such different and contradictory conclusions. You cannot 
father upon reason all the mistakes that you make because you cannot or will not reason properly. 
If you come to a fake conclusion because you reason badly , that is not the fault of reason ; it is 

your (atilt- 

There is, of course, a truth behind the objc :tion which we are considering. When people 
say that reason is fallible, or that it invariable like the wind, they are, of course, talking nonsense. 
For reason is the one thing that never varies and nev|r errs, What they no doubt mean, however, 
is that it is very difficult to reason properly. If we Mlow reason it can never lead us astray 
to fellow it is the most difficult of all mental tasks, ju 

When we make reason the organ of religious knowing*, therefore, there I 


But 

ttQiisc wt have m jrniiih miraSBfl ^ USj 
is no disputing the fact 
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that are choosing, a very thorny path, Bmt does anybody suppose that the noblest fruits of 
religions consciousness arc to be gathered without difficulty, to be enjoyed for the asking ? Is it 
not ;i mere truism to iay that everything that is worth baying in the world can he attained only 
after struggle and labour and defeat and manifold backsliding and mistakes? And is it not 
probable that this mH be doubly true when the object of our desires is the supreme attainment, 
the knowledge of Cod 7 No doubt in its battle for truth rcaana suffers many dcieots and many 
wounds. But to quote the words of Hegel “ the wounds of reason can be healed only by a deeper 
reason " To shrink from the struggle, to fly for refuge to some woadcr-workmg intuition* which 
promises to give as the results without die effort this is mere cowardice. And to prescribe ihls 
course for our wounds is to prescribe a quack medicine- The whole history of the world is hut a 
long struggle for spiritual truth. And the struggle must goon. There fs no way round. There 
is no way hut the long and arduous road of reason. 

Lei it not be supposed that we arc here in conflict with any theory of revelstion or 
authority hdd by religions men We are not If a man says 1 1 believe so and so because die 
Church says so, and I know that what the Church says is true/" he h not really denying reason 
nor repudiating Its authority t though he may imagine that he is For he has, on the contrary, 
given a reason lor his beliefs. The only question hi whether it is a good or a ted reason. There 
is no doubt that, whether imcen*dcusly or not, be is himself using reason as the organ o£ religious 
knowledge. Whether or not he is using it correctly is another question, and one which we need 
not discuss here. 

One dr two other objections to intuition as an organ of spiritual knowledge may be briefly 
noted. The first is that Mini non is ineorunumlcnhle- This, as we have already seen, is a dis¬ 
advantage inherent Ib all immediate perception. No man can communicate his vision to an other, 
whereas reason is a universal language of all men. 

Secondly, int ii it ion coulains in tlself no test of its own accuracy- Suppose that people 
have contradictory intuitions cf God. Suppose dial one man intuits God as one, while another 
intuits Mm as two. Who is to decide which is right 7 Of course the real answer is that reason 
would hare tn be brought in to deride- But on the assumption that intuition is the supreme organ 
of religious knowledge it is not permissible to introduce reason to settle its differences- II reason 
must be called In In judge between two intullipn&, it is obvious that mason is a higher authority 
than intuition, and is itself the final organ of spiritual knowledge* And if it foe* urged that, as a 
matter of fact, such a conflict of intuitions could not occur, the answer is that, although It may be 
the case that nobody has ever intuited Gcd ifs two* though the particular dimple of conflict here 
given may never have arisen, yet it can hardly be doubled that other and just as serious conflicts 
do continually arise between doctrines which are all equally claimed as intuitions. Seeing that the 
various teachings of the NccNPlatPinst3 r the Christian mystics, ihe Thecsophisfcs, and many of the 
Indian Schools of thought, are all claimed as direct intuitions! and that these authorities by no 
means agree as to divine truth, can it seriously be alleged that a coufli d of intuitions is impossible? 

Another most serious charge that wcWe to bring against intuition is that, if we admit it, 
we throw away one of our most valuable spiritual treasures, our freedom. We deliver ourselves 
over, bound hand and foot, to anyone who chooses Id claim an intuition which we have not got, 
and cannot contradict. As his vision ts incommunicable, he cannot make as see it* and we must 
simply accept it blindly on hb word, thereby surrendering our judgments and Enslaving our 
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intellects- If anyone chooses to assert that God is a block of wood* and that he knows this by 
intuition, we are at bis mercy ii once we have admitted his power al intuition, No doubt it is true 
that no one is likely to make such an assertion* but that does not in the least affect the principle 
involved* which, is that by admitting intuition we give up got own souls. And even if this were no 
objection* how are we to know whose claim to intuition Is true and whose Ls false ? How are we to 
distinguish between the seer and the charlatan ? We have no means of che ckin g the statements 
of either. He who appeals to reason appeals to an open court. All men may see and judge for 
themselves whether his doctrines be true. But he who appeals to mtuition acts in secret, and 
there is no way of cheeking his doings. 

Moreover, we resent a doctrine which really amounts to a claim on the part of a few 
persons to be superior beings in the sense that they are above criticism, above the necessity of 
justifying their statements before the common bar of reason. We do not assert that all men are 
equal. But we do assert that all men must be judged by the same standard, and that the law of 
reason is a law for all and not merely for seme. True superiority can never be resented* except 
by the foolish and vain. But in order to recognise superiority in a man at aE we must see that he 
is higher thu-n we are according to the same standard. He must be more good than we are, not 
outside our moral values. He must be more reasonable than we are* not outside reason altogether. 
We resent it, too* because it is an attempt to take a short cut. The path ol religion is a hard and 
Laborious one* and the fruits are not to be enjoyed by those who have not earned them. There is 
no short cut There is no royal road to the truth. There is no road save the old road 
wherein humanity has toiled and laboured all these centuries, the road of stem, hard, laborious, 
and prolonged mental effort. 
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CASUAL OBSERVATIONS IN EGODA 
PATTUWA, TAMANKABUWA. 

By HARKY STOREY, 


W HEN Mr. H. C. P. Bell commenced his articles on 1 Ardueologic*! Research in Egoda 
Fattuwa, Tanwnkadnwa," 1 he wrote In me suggesting that 1 should write some notes* 
supplementary to his observations, knowing that I had wandered over a considerable 
portion of that district during several shooting trips in past years, 

I can hardly call my notes * supplementary 1 to Mr* Bell s careful researches ; they arc 
merely the rather casual observations of a sportsman entirely wanting in Ihe technical knowledge 
of an archaeologist 

The country around that Indy magnificent mass of forest-covered rock known ms 
Dimbuldgalukimda has always fascinated me and 1 have read Mr, Bell's notes on the 
mountain itself with very great interest 

That this mountain, with W$ several monasteries, was* in past centuries,, the centre 
of a very large and populous district there can be no possible doubt. 

The country north, east and south of it T for many miles,—though now a wilderness, 
uninhabited except for a few scattered temporary hamlets of Veddas,—contains the remains ol 
very many tanks and irrigation channels throughout the blocks of forest and open 1 parks—the 
latter, undoubtedly owing their existence to the marked poorness of the soil, and intensive chzna 
cultivation during past centuries and to this day, extending over many thousands ol acres in 
the shape of gently undulating plains of short and rather scanty grass on poor sandy, gritty sod, 
interspersed with various sized blocks of forest. 

There are slab rocks ol all sorts and sizes scattered over the country, and small rocky 
hills, in many directions, rising above the surrounding forest. 

On practically all of these rocks, and bills, are to be found remains of temples or shrines 
in the shape of digabas, eaves or buddings, and, as Mr. Bell has told us, many inscriptions of 
more or less interest 

Though this part of the country, extending over a vast area inclusive of part of the 
Eastern and Uva Provinces, is now solely inhabited by a few Veddas. there can be no doubt that, 
in aodent times, the greater part of the inhabitants, whether aborigines or aliens* were more or 
less civilized formers and cultivators ; and 1 have always held the opinion that the vast majority 
of the aboriginal inhabitants oi Ceylon were ordinary cultivators, villagers and town-dwellers, 
not so advanced, certainly, as their eventual conquerors ; whilst the forest-dwelling Veddas 
were then, as now* the hunting caste who preferred primitive life in the jungle to the more 
civilized life of the villages. 

k Crfifcn dwtoymr*, Vfli III, Ft III, pp Ift-Uk j 
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I say this because, if we take into consideration the vast areas of apparent wilderness 
which* when explored, show that they con tain, almost everywhere, the remains cl ancient 
occupation and large areas of former cultivation r it will be at once seen that, when Ceylon was 
at the zenith of its prosperity, there were very* very few blocks of uncultivated land of consider¬ 
able extent to be found in which any but a compa ra tiveiy small n muter of jungle'dwelling 
Veddas could have found refuge and hunting ground. 

How that Mr. Bed has completed his series of articles on this extremely interesting 
country I find, on referring to my shoo ling diaries, that, somewhat to my surprise and pleasure, 
I have seen and noted a few archeological remains that have escaped his keen observation, 

Probably Mr. Bell demanded inscriptions more than anything else, so that the local 
Yeddas confined their guidance to the rocks and mins where they knew inscriptions were 
in evidence, neglecting those which they knew were wanting m such records. 

It is this latter class of ruins that I have mainly come in contact with during my travels, 
and I have found some ol them to be of considerable interest. 

I note that the principal places have been ably dealt with by Mr. Bell and will now 
endeavour to describe some minor ruins that have escaped his notice ; but ft must be remembered 
that my notes are simply the result of the casual observation? ct a sportsman, without any 
technical knowledge. 

About 3 miles K. E + of Ka&gaha*utpoic (alias Maha-nlpcta A bordering the plains known 
as Alakatmagoda^ there is a low ridge ol rock outcrop about a mile in length, running from N* W. 
to S. E, f backed almost in its entirety on the East by jungle and facing the open plains on the West 

This ridge contains a curiously placed rock water-hole at which ! have bad some very 
interesting experiences. About a quarter of a mile N- W, of this hole there is a break in the 
ridge, at a low point through which, almost without a doubt an ancient pathway passed, as 
shown by the worn and polished state ol the rock. 

Between this break and the water-hole I came upon the remains of several small 
buddings on a flatfish part of the rock. 

One building had very evidently been an ombatama* circular in plan, and the low 
dry-built outer wall is still in evidence, containing at intervals roughly shaped blocks of stone 
socketed to receive wooden pillars for the support cl the rqof. 

Several of these stones are still in their proper places, others lie close by, having rolled 
out of the waU. 

Near this building is a portion of straight dry walling. 

The buildings have nothing ol a religious character about them and may possibly have 
been rest-houses on an ancient highway. 

Passing through the break in the ridge referred to, a faint truck proceeds through a 
series of plains, to the N. E., known as Gonandammia* finally turning eastward into jungle 
and eventually leading to the plain Jfaporinfl borderidgjthe Jltiduru Qya. 

in thick jungle some tittle distance South of thisi track there is an outcrop of rocks known 
as mimnbuMtdmgaia t con brining several wafer-holes. , 

On due of these rocks I came upon the what must have been originally a very 

neat tittle temple with some interesting points about It | 
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The mam ruin is the usual shapeless heap of earth, bricks, and stones, but flights of 
approach steps are still visible and three of the four altars ( of the 1 four quarters ) are still 
in sitfti, though I saw np figures of Buddha, broken or otherwise. 

In looking around I amc upon two stone ilibi of a type that I hive never seen in 
other ruins. 

Each slab b about four feet square by about four inches thick, and, on one surface, are 
cut wide shallow grooves ol the form its shewn in the appended sketch t— 



The grooves are im inches wide by one inch deep- The square central boss Ls about 
two feet square {It* * 25” to be exact ) 

I saw two of these slabs only, lying about, bnt there are probably more under the 
mound of earth and stones- 

Mr, H. C, P, Bell thinks they may form a modified swasdka design. 

I did not find any inscription, nor were the Veddns aware ol any 

Leading from the mound of rock, on which the temple stood, to a small hollow n under 
a rock about 30 yards away, which bad probably been a poksina or bathing tank, is a pathway 
neatly paved with stone and defined by a border of raised stones on both sides- 

This pathway, on its way to the paknna* crosses a shallow dry watercourse by means 
of a rough, but unusually arranged, stone foot-bridge as per sketch j— 



This overlapping arrangement of" the ' tread * stones is 
informs me that he has never seen this type -*f bridge elsewhere- 


evidently unique, as Mr, Bdj 
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As a lurlher matter of interest at this remote ruin, once possibly the centre of a thriving 
comm unity, there lies a small boulder, it the foot of the temple rock. in which is cut one ol those 
not nn i ~" nini f ' n cylindrical holes surrounded by a shallow countersunk circle, which, I am 
strongly inclined to believe, were ‘ mortars 1 lor pounding paddy or any other article that 
required pounding. I append a sketch plan and vertical section ;— 



The coontersnnk outer circle is 25 is. diameter by haif-an-inch deep; the cylinder is 
U in. internal diameter by 12 in, deep, and is well and dearly cut as are all others of this type 
that 1 have seen. 

I must admit, however, that, is only one case have 1 found such a 1 mortar showing 
unmistakable signs of use, and that was in the case of a similar one cut in a small boulder lying 
in a plain in the Northern Province at the site of an ancient village. 

In this latter case the sides of the cylinder were much worn by abrasion of the pounder, 
and the countersunk hollow, around the cylinder, was not circular but followed roughly the 
contour of the shape of the top of the boulder. 

In another case, in the N, W P., I found one cut on a large rock outcrop at one end 
of the bund of an abandoned tank . 

Here the outer circle was 24 in. diameter by i In, deep, whilst the cylinder was only 
about 6 in. diameter by over 2 It. in depth 1 

Whatever their shape, size ar depth. I am of opinion that they were all for pounding 
purposes, the countersunk circle being for the purpose of catching and confining any material 
forced ont by the pounder. I have seen others, on detached small boulders as well as on big 
rocks, in various parts of the country. 

Proceeding no* to another part of this interesting tract of country J find myself able 
to add something to Mr. Bell's notes on Vcna-^odc-gnjq (CA., Vol, HI-, Part til.) 

Wandering amongst the shapeless heaps of «j.rth, broken stones and bricks at that place 
I discovered a fine stone altar which contained, on jk slightly raised circular disc in the centre, 
the Tamil letters u t_, thus conclusively showing Tanvl occupation of this Sinhalese site. 
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Ancient hist cry. however, tells us that the country bordering the Mshawiigatiga was. 
on several occasions, held by the Tamils lor very many years. 

This rock outcrop lies not more than 10 miles east of the gangs. 

In the immediate neighbourhood ol Vcra-goda-gota there is a natural curiosity which 
was evidently not shown to Mr. Bel! by his attendant Veddas, 

At the S. E. corner erf the rock a path enters the juDgle, and, about 100 yards in. the 
palh crosses a small shallow * jungle drain. 

On the left of tbe path add aboul 10 ft from the 1 jungle drain/ there is a shallow 
circular hollow about 6 it. diameter by not more than 9 in. deep, and, extraordinary as it may 
seem^ this hollow, throughout the dry season, is lull of clear water ! 

There is no bubbling spring j the bottom is not soft mud. for [ have walked through 
it to see if there is a 1 sink 1 ; nor docs it overflow, and, moreover, the 4 jungle drain f 10 ft away 
lies at a lower level than the hollow, 

The ground around, during the dry season, is ploughed into mud fey the many animals 
that come to drink, even including elephants and buffaloes, but there the water remains, clean 
and clear, always just brimful! 

More extraordinary still, as the wet season approaches, this pool dries op completely! 

When the watercourse at its side Is a running stream, the tiny pool is merely a slight 
un distinguishable dry hollow ! 

This I can vouch for personalty. even if I had felt inclined to disbelieve the habitually 
truthful Veddas. 1 have seen this pool full of water, and used it for my camp supply, many 
times during the dry water-hole season when all the country around was a parched desert 

I have also seen it dry and unuoticeable during a wet November with water everywhere ! 

What is the scientific explanation of this curiosity ? 

According to the Veddas it is a kcnla. 

Again referring to Mr- Bell's paper in the Ceylon Antiquary , Fart IU-> I note his 
reference to the so-called hot-spring at Vave. 

I visited this spring* which is situated id the rather swampy * head 1 of an abandoned 
tank, in the early morning and found all the pools stone cold. 

Mr- Bell remarks that he visited this place during die heat of the day and found the 
water very hot under the heat of the sun. 

1 noticed that, whilst most of the other pools were narrow and mssch sheltered by 
reed and grass growth, the supposed hot-spring was so situated as to be fully exposed to the 
sun almost all day, which would amply account for the wafer get ling unbearably hob 

There is a whitish p probably alkaline, deposit around the edges, and I noted that 
animals apparently did not drink at these pools as I found no tracks leading to the water. 

Reverting to Vcra-goda-gala ] a mifc or two almost due south of the rock, but only 
reachable by a path some rades west of it. f have more than once visited a very interesting rock 
outcrop, rising some 130 ft. above the surrounding jungle, known to the Veddas as 
gala . 


i 
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In the thick jungle, through which the track lay for some two miles, 1 passed 
the bunds of one or two small tanks, buried in forest. and T at one point, mounds of stone and 
brink with broken pillars tying about. 

The view from the top of this rock, which rises up in the shape of two peaks separated 
by a small valley in the rock itself, is superb. 

I have stood on the top of the highest point of Dimb ulag&takanda and seen the wonder¬ 
ful view visible therefrom, but, somehow, the view from a peak of rock, not far removed above the 
tops of the vast ' sea fc of forest, as in this case, seems to Pie much more impressive. 

Immediately west, and appearing very close, were the vast ranges of the Matale East and 
Kelebokka, Kn tides and Medam.i h anawarm Mountains. 

South, and quite dose t was Bohigala (the Dola Mountain of Hie If&hri vnffc&fi)* 

So nth-east 1 perceived, some miles a way, Omunagola and other rocky hills, and, S or 10 
miles away to the N.-W., arose the vast mass of Bimbu 16galukanda . 

The view evidently deeply impressed even the Veddas, for, one of them, gazing around, 
remarked that 41 it was like being on an island in a great sea surrounded by a wall of hills." 

On the highest summit of the rock I found the shapeless remains of a small earth, brick 
and stone-built Dagaba. 

There are several curious water-boles on the rock, one in particular being recessed in the 
vertical face of a part of the rock lacing the small valley between the two peaks. 

Following this vertical lace until just under the highest summit I found a small series of 
caves, of which one had formed a Vihrire, whilst the others had been dwelling-places. There 
was nothing in the Vihdre but remains of small earth-and-plaster images. 

There were remains of outer walls at all the caves, and, in front of the Vihdrm cave r some 
little distance away, on a flat-rock surface overlooking a declivity steep enough to be called a pre¬ 
cipice, and commanding a glorious view, was a large altar dab, squared and smoothed as to upper 
surface but left rough below, being set level by means of stones placed underneath 

There were the usual drip-ledges above the caves but no sign of insa-iphons. 

The name of this rock is peculiar, Kim-mat-gal and I have noticed in the first part of 
the ^foAdwircstr that many place-names therein still exist recognizable to this day , as for instance 
Dola gala, iBota-pitthata) and others. 

If we refer to MaMv&nsa* Part 1, ChapterXXX, V, 10, wherein Dutihugdmani marched 
down the Mahawtiiganga fighting and overcoming the alien Tamils settled as conquerors in that 
part of the country, we find that after over coming Tamils at Afuhtyungitna and Amboittihaku 
(which tatter place Geiger locates as a ford near Bln tonne) he further overcame seven Tamil chiefs 
in one day and established peace : then giving over all the booty to his troops, by reason of which 
ihe place was called Khemardma , 

It may be a wUd ‘shot" but both place and name approximately fit as it Is on the Hoc 
of former river valley settlements f 

From the summit of this great rock I perceived, about one and a half miles to the N.W,, 
a still mightier outcrop rising in a vast mass above the jungle. 

This the Veddas named Hitdgata but none of them had ever visited it. 
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After spending a night at Kcm-mut^ala we made our way. the ueit morning, to Hitagola 


through the forest, passing on the way over some slab-rook containing seme fragmentary remains. 

Arrived at our destination we found a fairly gently sloping rock on the S. E. side rising 


to an absolutely perpendicular precipice of fully 150 ft. deep at the west side, and the ridge 
of the rock sloped down from N, E, to S- W, 

At the summit 1 found the remains of a small Dagaba ; another half way down the ridge , 
and another at the lowest point of the ridge. 

Under a steep part of the eastern slope we found a cave which looked as if it had been 
artificially cut: as the entrance was about a semi-circle being very tike, but much larger than, the 
cave at the remarkable ruins known as Medirigiri 6 miles N. E. of Divulankadowefa village. 

The entrance was 6 or 1 feet high with the usual drip-ledge cut above it. but I could not 
find any inscription. 

The cave runs back about 20 ft. dwindling down to nothing at the inner end, and the 
floor was deep in bat ‘guano’ which may have hidden something of interest but there was 
nothing visible. 

One curious point, however—the whole inside of the cave had been pls^lcred and there 
were patches of the plaster still adhering here and there. 

There were other indistinguishable remain 5 of bull dings in the swoniidiii| forest and 
on neighbouring slab nodes, so that this monastery must have been one of some importance. 

I have no doubt further careful search might reveal some inscriptions. 

This completes my small series of notes and observations on minor mins that have 
not been visited by Mr, Bell It is possible that, in the future. I may be able to add further 
matter concerning other districts. 


Asa sportsman 1 have enjoyed great shooting in this wild district bears and leopards mostly 


as deer are unaccountably scarce in this grand park country ) t and i have a gen nine liking for my 
somewhat unwashed Vedda friends ; bat, alas ! most of my best trackers are dead and gone. 
The old Vedda strain Is now rapidly dying oat and those left are a very miied lot, mostly 
eaten up by dirt and diseases—the pity oi it f 
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SISSIYANU SISSIYA PARAMPARAWA 

AND OTHER LAWS RELATING TO BUDDHIST PRIESTS IN CEYLON, 

By George Wiujam woodhodse, m.a., ll.m.. cc.s. 

(Concluded from VoL III , Part Hi , p - l S 6.) 


INHERITANCE OR SUCCESSION. 

W E come now to what is perhaps the most abstruse part of the Buddhist Ecclesiastical 
Law as it exists in Ceylon, namely, the law of Succession as it applies to priests. 

At the foundation of the Order, a priest of Buddha, when he took the robe, was ex¬ 
pected to resign all worldly wraith. All that he could possess were the aia-pirikara (the eight arti¬ 
cles). namely, the three robes utturu sanggaya. antarawdsokayu and mnghdliya, a girdle for the 
loins, the pdftfrcjye or alms-bowl. the kudaketta or razor, a needle for repairing his robes and 
a pctohQnkada or cloth a cubit square to strain his water with. All things else belonged to the 
Chapter. “ This entire abnegation of earthly possessions, however, seems net less difficult to 
put into practice in Ceylon than elsewhere. And, accordingly, the Courts furnish numerous 
instances of priests laying claim to property u) their own right, or at least with a very slender 
colouring of any tide on the part of temples, to veil their own claims. .. Marshall. 649, § 1.) 

Tbi truth is that the priestly vow of poverty “ now wholly ignored It came shout in this 
Wiy, namely, tint, white the individual priest wav prohibited from owning property, the community 
W*i not. With the result lhal tie property was held by individual priests far and on belialt of Staples 
and sacred shrines Where supervision was slide, the step from possessor as trustee or manager to 

r . . „ owuef was ns ensy a* it was natural And the Courts have accepted the position that a 

Buddhist priest may own property both movable and immovable in tusovn right. 

In considering the question of inheritance, therefore, we have to view it under two 
heads, (1) Temporal Succession, and (2) Spiritual Succession. 

Temporal Succession. 


By the Common Law. i priest can in general acquire and inherit property both 
movable and immovable from any source whatever, and has right to deal with it in the same 
manner as a layman, and transmit it to his temporal representatives notwithstanding his priestly 
office. 

In 1? C Karwttgala, 10,674. S. C. Civ Kin , 1 Dee, t&H, it was held that "the rule » i»t 
ieaersl that a priest casual acquire or iahenr laud, and that to take the robe n to reman all worldly 
wealth ; because t priest may at alt times acquire land Irani anyone by gift, bequest or purchase, or may 
inherit hit brother r > or vtlff’i estate " 

A priest sought to appeal ira forme pasperis ; but it was proved that he had certain deeds o! 
Laods in his lav cur, and there was netting ej /seif to shew that the Uadi were convey cJ to him lit 
trmt Ur any temple. Held, th*L **as no trust did appear, the applicant should be eanaislewd as proprietyr 
la all intents and purposes.'' t Pet h-tssKAU. C. J. h D C. Afttforij, J?, (IS3SJ Morgan, ft, if -S3 , 
Marshall. St, 












hiB. C, Amfrulangodit, 21, (l£ 37 j Morgan 136 . 1 45 S, jEFLKit, J., held llwt 1 lb* vow of pcvfcrr} 
taken by % Buddhist priest, scccrdiqg lo xhc ptecepLs of ins rrilgiOBL omy be a rcjwm for declining aIic 
jul-^p to A»umi pesicsiioa of property but a I an be none for rcfuaiu^ lo fulfil all the ablj^ihfiiii 
Crf a legatee if hr accepts live kfiscy,“ 

In SturiFna Crnndftw ys, Ifinj*. C. R. tCefmUe, 2,743, |lB63j Sot it 10 r dbe Supreme Conn 
declined to cater ml* ibe religion* scruples of Buddhist pries** " U * iaddhisl priest chooses to trade 
he may be amenable to bis iminvdiase superiors, bui in the Courts of Qua Island, he is a layman ' 

Sir IlECHIBALD Lawful late Acting Chief Justice cl Ceylon, whm be «as District Judfe d 
Kandy, endeavoured in Appuhemy vs. Rulruipdia Unn&n *r D € Kandy, $9,931 y S C Qr Miu , 22 Dec , 
IfH, to lay down Ibe broad prifiCapk that, “ J all the property, pbich a pries; acquires during hii in- 
ctamtaettcy, is acquiredfor bis yihire and decs eot belong to himself tiidividuaUy and absolutely " He 
laid, Jj I think 1 not only affirm an undoubted rule of Kandyan Law. Inii also a rote,, which may pee vent 
and check mabadmimsIraltDn of office by priests and the improper and fraudulent secularuaiiop of 
femptc property," Bui the Supreme Lourt rcfiii-cd te accept that view of the law ; and ibe decision 
was affirmed On the ground Dial live M property in dispute was pnrchaiod by the deceased pnul eirt 
temple funds itfived from ike revenues of tlie vthirc. of which lie was incumbent" Mad the fundi 
been proved to have been derived from any other source, the properly wo old have been held not to 
be that of the nlsarf. 

Ii follows ttiefl that on the death of a priest If lie has left do will, his property of what¬ 
ever description devolves on hi* temporal representatives and not op his spiritual successors. 


A pritii haring dj^d. one or bis pupil* sued iLe defendant on a promissory note and a braid 
executed in firaur cf the deceased priest- Two parties intervened cine, who claimed to be another pupiL 
and the other, the brolhcr and hcir-il-law ol the deceived As There was nothing on the tec* fifth* 
doeumcnls tfi sLew that die instruments sued dn WCrt truAt proper iy f the Court held ibid ike intestate's 
heir-ai-tew wa* e mil led to recover. {Per Clarence aud Dias. J. J,. D. C Kendp. $7,349. (If?7) Ram. 
1*77, JST 

Clarence and Dus. J. J . appear te have gone away irpm Ibis position in RattwpQlu Unnum* 
vs, Sega Abdul Coder, U$S2j 5 5 C C-, 6L which was an actveu cru a bdud. where they held sjiai 
‘anything which be (the incumbent of a vihkre) laves out of the revenues and dies possessed of passes 
te bb legal representativesIt js submitted that tha ruling u cot only m conflict with the judgment 
quoted above, which appears 10 have been cited to then lordships, but u arrong in priiidpk Any 
balance of temple revcoues left after defraying ibe ttpenjtrs of the temple and the priests hi ckar|«, is 
iehiplc property and should, fin the death of the incumbent, go to the spiritual successor. But if the 
bond did uot on the face of it shew that the money invested was Sirnghika or temple property, and there 
TTii HO Ktnbeoa* evidence S> to where the funds Came from, i he infcreucc would be that the tnoney 
was personal lo Use pries!, that is pudgahka ' m m which case Ihe judfimHlt w r oukl have been right. (Qjf, 
Siddftdrta Ternnruins* vs. £)wi Levitt { 16-62 1 i S C C, and Pnnehi Muhatmaya vs. Ktimuri harftv^ 

ItS&Sf 7 S, C.C.. S41. 

[n tit nr Indajo-h TenmnaP!^ I LS^I 3 N. L, K H ISO, Uv»f£, A- C. J > m remitting the case to the 
lower Court Jot lurther trial, remarked- ,J By fiur law, the pupils of a Buddhist priest ire not his heirs . 
ihry have no right of succession; ah intetfuto to the private property id ihe deceased over which he had 
dupe sing power at ibe date of hi* tfitath. U a Bnddhfil pries! be the iflMffika! of a vftatt held by 
pupillary sitoce^iio'ci. the meumhency on hi* death passes by law te ibe pnest otr priests, who are neat 
in the line of succession Pnor to Ibe passing of the Buddhtsl Temporalities Ordinance* the cudovamti 
oi a vibaee passed to the pupd r who succeeded lo the incumbency : now. tbew are Tested in a Irnstee, and 
lb* endowments do HOI tali under the grant of adm FflistnliDli; at rntciiato. Sfi far as I know, the pnpiU 
o! i Boddhist priest were never recognised as his heirs to the emltLiLon of or rank with hte next of kin ; 
if there was any disposition to treat pupils as liis hetr* it was conrected by Ordinance No 15 of 1S76. 
which limits succcsamu of unmarried person* te their kinsmen ; and if there be no heirs, the estate 
eschea.lt to the Crown * Itr this case, . + ., , , lacds, tq which he succeeded, ^,pd lands and book* and 
medicine, which he bought with his own money, goto fris neat et kin ; while tends and other property 
bo light and paid for out of the incerme of the viharc should gq to the irv^tee far the mw ct the incumbent* 
of the vihareL'* 

It should be remembered, however, that under the Kandyan Law, which applies to what 
are known as the Kandyan Provinces, a ptie it inherits nothing from his parents. 

A *03 beecnainj a print, thereby Ifws al! htht d iaheritarcc in the property of hi? parents, 
became fo lake the robe is te resign all worLdly wealth. :Sawer*. 7 ; Mxrsluli, 33?, i 77b 
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II lie mother die mtHtiit leaving two sqna* on* el item a laynaAd and ihe other a priest, tfm 
former will succeed to tins poiiesjjQii of the mother 1 * tasuJed property, a fid the ri^hi of the iaccrdotaJ *c© 
TC a itmw thereof wiJI remain sn abeyance- i Armour, Mi- Till is. if and until inch time n fee diFrobe* 

or otherwise ccttrii to Ihe lay life 

A son, however, will not forfeit hb right TO his father 5 or mother ?> estate, if tie be ihe 
only child . neither will he forfeit his right to succeed to his father's estate, U the father died 
before the sea entered the priesthood. And if the father being himself a priest receive assistance 
and support from his sacerdotal son during his last illness till the time of bis death, the son suc¬ 
ceeds to his father s estate. 

Armour $L S3, &■! 

The rule does not affect property gifted or conveyed by the father or mother to the 
son. who is a priest. 

Armour. Si. 

There is no rule against a priest inheriting property from collaterals. 

AnnCur, Si¬ 
lt i man become a priest and revert to the lay estate before his father dies, and is 
received by the father into the f amil y tuHL.se 1 * or if, the father being dead, he throws 

□ff his robes it the request of hia brothers, he is thereby reinstated in the position of heir to his 

father s estate 

Armcixr, S3 „ Sawers. ?• 

Bill should he throw off his robes alter his lather s death at the request only of one 
of several brothers, without the consent of the other brothers, that brother alone must provide 
for the ifivurulQ »the priest who has thrown off his robes out of his share of the property solely. 

Sowers, 7, 

A priest who from caprice disrobes himself or is disrobed for some violation of the rules 
of his Order, has the right to be maintainedi out of the estate of his parents, 

Sa»cr>, ? ; Marshall, 337, > 77. Ths* rate shew* the goed icu&c oi the Kandyan Ei«n^ken Ji 
HO suefe rule existed. an CipntM wonM be dcpeiidefi! for his m iin I enaace CU The general «miD unity or 
upon his wdi, bath of which would be sindesirafele. 

A Buddhist priest is at liberty, whether under the Common Law or under the Kandyan 
Law. to dispose of his private property by deed inter vivos or by will. 

As regards voluntary conveyances, however^ there is this drllerence between the Common 
Law and the Kandyan Law : whereas by the Common Law* fudi a deed is irrevocable, except 
under very rare circumstances, *?, ingratitude and cruelty by the donee towards the donor, 
under the Kandyan Law, it is always revocable, in the lifetime of the donor, with rare exceptions, 
e. when the gift is for past consideration (Madder s Kandyan Law. p. !74>« 

Written deed* and will* were wrarceLy heard cl before the reign of Karli Sri All tfeai w*a 
Hecmirf was a promw, semeum-e* in writing, bnt generally in -poken words, with an smpracahon calling 
down a enne cu the. head of ihe grantor, i i hr departed from hus promise. Sonieismet m token JrztM} wa* 
Mnds4 to the donee, which remind* of tint ■ seisin of the i od lh ihe transfer cl enpyholda in England 
bT inrteader and admittance, Mid of ihe quaint form alii sc- whidh ■ftcre observed when entering UJttik a 
contract m the eat Jy.jfustpry Of me&t nalw Marshal] quotes an instance 0* a dOTtCT, who gate one id hi- 
teeih lo ihe donee a* a token of hn prom:be Marshall. 317 \SY 

The deed very often -zoniasrted OCrtfemg more liras Ihe signature or initial of the donor on a blank 
talipot kaf TUe^e praolkecs were resorted tc. of COiinc, l»ecanie Ihert were but few persons, who {field 
write. Since the Ordinance 7 of 1040, however, wilt* and deeds electing land have So be executed 
before a notary and attested by two witnesses ; but a private will may be executed to the presence of five 
vilnciw*, and a deed may be eaeculed in the presence of it. District Judge or Coimnissiuntr cl Requests- 
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A priest may not. however, dispose of temple property by will or by deed. In those 

4-a se *. where the priest is still trustee of the temple, he may lease or mortgage temple lands lor and 
on betuH of the tempk, bat not otherwise 

&y tertian 3 ol the Buddiuit Temporalities Ordiiuiticz, the Governor may , with Iho COmaBEt ai the 
Ezeculivc Ojuncit, speoaUy exempt vihare* from the operation of that Ordinance- 

Tlic above rule will have 10 be taken a* Hat Without exception, for, ns will appear Iztcr, A prtrtS 

ttfiald by deed or will settle the s accession, which, however. mail he in accordance with the rnizi of 

tHrr». teirtn applicable Id the particular vtbkre. 

Spiritual Succession. 

Spiritual succession is the succession, according to certain prescribed rules, by one priest 
to the spiritual office and duties of auodier, together with the rights and obligations ef ^uch office. 

Prior to die Buddhist Tempondibes Ordinance of IMS, such sacceadou was also to 
the property, whether movable or immovable,, appertaining to die vihare 7 b^t since then such 
property vests iti the statutory trustee, except. of coarse, whert- in terms of section 3 ol the said 
Ordinance the Governor has exempted the vilmre from the incidence of that Ordinance. 

The rules of temporal succession, a* shewn above, arc easily ascertained, They are ^vtrord by 
Lfac Law ot the community to whirh the particular priest belong*. 11 be H a Kandyan Siehalr tc lit wnuU 
inherit according ** *he Kandyan Law t am! his primte property would devolve on hi* heieKHaw, accord 
tog to ihe same Law. And where no cnitatnary law applies, the Common Law cf the laud, namely the 
Kemau-DuSch Law, would appEy, 

But when we come to deal with Spiritual Suore^H, «£ are cccfnmlsd with quite a iJitferent state 
ol affairs. To form a righl conception of ifcc name an4 teroe of Hie rules which obtain Sits this department 
ct the law, it would seem that the Hindu Law has to fce reported to 7 hut to the Hindu law as il exists at She 
present day, but the Hindu Law it ezistcd about the time Buddhism waa introduced into ibm Wan d, ifr^i 
A to say, about the iirat century' before Christ, at which period the Laws ol Mann, cr. at *uy rate, the f™ 
m which we have them now. were torn para lively recenl 

Buddhism filtered iota Ceylon through Bihar* a province of India, m the heart ot x Hindu country, 
and, however divergent Use doctrines of Buddha may be from those of Hinduism, it eanncS be denied 
flat Buddhist tofititutioEs have their roots deep down in Hindu tiSdgei* customs and m&dci ol thought 

$tk John Be?dd FkeaIs* C J, Jn hii judgment in flu^unujSKifu Ltonninse vs- ATewfengcto Unrumsv, 

2 £. C, C,, 26 , draws aHentkin to the many features which are ;n common between ihfc Sinhalese 
rrAarv and the Indian rnutfr- 

How. it the period we ar* considering. Use idea ol " inherihmcir M lu the sense ol a snecesaian to 
the right* and duties ol another occurring at ibe ether J death wa& wholly unknown to the Law of iBdtfl- 
Thcre » no P Oltip n of anoh inheritance in the Laws of Mat?n The reason for this i5 to he found in the fact 
thml the all-important topic of Hindu Law is the joint-family 7 and where there is a join I-family, there CHI 
be no inheritance. The individual died ; hui the family caxLtmucd - and whai property there 
belonged to the f&mtly and not the imfiFidHaiL 

Ihen there appears not to have been any inch thing 33 private property m Und- There was 
temporary orarpatkm ol land for the purpose ol tillage, I»*lto£ for a longer ot shorter period. But no! a 
word appears ib the lava ef Mama abonl ownership; that otrtenJlip in Ibe ■ensewe use it now. 
Where anticDt writers spoke of M ownervhjp.’ they meant rather 11 managership The fad » lhal property 
belonged to ihc family Itself 7 ihat vr> ro say, il was corporate. No Living being was owner : but certain per¬ 
sons wore managers for the family. 

Always- i! was the fa 1 her of the tacmly who w a i manager- As long » he lived, his will was absolute 
a.ml hit commands indispn table. 

After Eiis death, -ays the authoi of the Laws of Mmb. ” the sons bein^ assembled may divide 
among themselves m equal shares the fO T ernaI estate ; For they have HO power ovtr it while She parents 
live 7 or, the eldest son alone may Sake She whole of the paternal estate ; the others shall live under him 
just as they lived under the father ,* 1 jtfenu. IX v. I04f. 

The partition referred to here din no I at thal lime mean the division of property r bni the separa¬ 
tion Ol the members oE the family 7 tor* Slip family geda* the lu-ceslral home, r.cods and chattels paitnrc and 
znbH lands ore all declared impeftiM^ SAfunu, \X T 2J9 ; ^tfq^erra, L iv, 2d,) 
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Jt Jiou!4 he retnembertd T however tliat *1 3 very curly time in the develop!] veil of the Hindu U W P 
1be right wu recognised of tfcfc individnai member of & family to whit be earned by his own tiemcn 
taWrt t. Compare the pezntitim fcfi Roman Ltw, the terra comp&rmtfi in ihc TeuuDttiC and the ^Efjium in 
rbe Old EogLbh Law. 

BfHjirftna rltiJs?vtnejita are perhaps la old as the Hindu Law itself, There arc in fine two way* 
d CTcalifLg «udi. ill end cement;—(tj tbc property i> £1 Veh dirurUy ta in uiel, ulmse dignity or *oribip » 
to be prtMiTtl). There is itosrd or impossible ill Sttcli in emla»tneiiL In lit Middle Ajes, gifli 

wflf't made to the Deity, to Jefttra Quif^ and to desd sftiiilS’ Mltff lO an Ldeil is a:< milch a itll person 15 1 
corporation. Where property wk given 10 an idol, a ctiarta^cr via appointed : |2) the prcperiy 15 

^ivtn to some pmon or persona with directions aa to the object* lo which the property should be applied. 
The founder may retain in hie family the right to appoint snnrclri vv maniifccf* or hi may direct hw other 
manum' in which ihty should be appointed. 

The rules as to Civil Law change with the march of events ; hut the rules K Eu lEcclesiaiticai Law 
and endowments change but slowly. At regard* she Hindu Math, winch »tiw prototype of BudrihL-t tctlai- 
aktical instilnfipni, property dedicated to the temple it vested in The priest or Soiiraja,. who a the iuenm* 
bent ol ihc temple, for the purple of the nomlriLancc of the temple and its services, tneieding bin own 
support j and. on hit death pusei by a peculiar rule of ±na:e±*>ien to an heir, who is his selected puptL and 
who need not be. the persons wb n by Ihc general law Miiucrcd to his secular properly. 

When ve come so consider the biw of priestly succession m Buddtms Bo c l gil» ftical Law. these facia 
would be of ELkc lo shew how these rules should be interpreted. 

An mcuiubciicy becomes vacant on . i) tbe death, i 2) the resligdatioiL (3) Ibe deprivation 
of office, or (4) the dLsrobemcot cl the incumbent, 

in most caaei the incninbcnl m the presence, and with the wnke.nl, ol the resident priests of a 
temple, indicates who his successor or successors shall be, And this may be done in writing or clhcrwiwf, 
|3ia.t the appointment must always be in conformity With the rules of succession., whalevrr they Stc, that jlxc 
applicable to the particular- fiiiirt, )D C- Kurnjufgala,. 15,051, Ganaratna UnndnMr VS, M* rahagoda 
L'rrndn^r ; -SumanguiB Unn&n&c vs, Sobita Urindn.fi. i1&&3) S SCC. 235 : Dhimimajoh Upniin^v vs* So&ita 
Cfonunje, i l^l3> 16 N L R„ 400 

The second case died above is also authority for ibe proposition that a deed of gift 
testamentary in its character and to take effect in futurQ, appointing a successor to an mourn* 
bency, is revocable ; but a deed of gift inter vlros immediately Iransferriug the right to an in¬ 
cumbency is irrevocable. 

See i* Sobjsfn vs, Nydaka Gnniinj*, D. C. KuniltCgaLa^ 157*0. Sh C, -Civ, JHlU-r 

Nuv , 1071 

And a priest who is deprived of liis incumbency, and sembte, if he resign or disrobe, 
cannot transfer his right to another until he is restored 

D, C Kandy 523.11534 i Amlin. J, 

But an iiicnmtieiit may not by deed or will transfer his right to the incumbency to a 
stranger to the exclusion of the direct line of succession. 

Thin statemeni o! ibe taw wauld appear I a be fu conflict with the cpmwp ijivei hy she Pricsu of 
the Milw-uti College in Kn mi Tint Unndn^i Vi- SctlU&Otwq. LTufidfl#^ Govt. A^nts Court, fCnnancgala. 3*6, 

Q. Civ, Mm-. Oct 21, 1533- There if was maintained that !1 (he Dri|iiLaI praprutflT prick! may tmiij.fet' 
bi> right la any oilier person lie may dioakc, paiiiiif by hli cwu pupils M 

The itatemcnl was. however, a graft* diotnm ,tnd ib probably true of only ail " cnginal prcprietqt 
priestthat ta* pT i prieit who hnnaeM fqnEidi a Vs hire and liiilaits him self as mtrnmbeBl of it wUhoul 
dfJ imo§ the lUOd c o! snecesnon to I he v share. 

But the rule oannaT possibly hold in the case of ft viharc, ihc SKCtwoa !o w-hjeh is by she mie ai 
pupillary succt^idn p for *«hb a iLspasjtion wculd be contrary to Ihc Very guence oi the role. lGunarjfrf.3 
VS Mi^ahagoda Umdiue, q- V. supral. 

II A. tht incumbent cl a rihire, have three pupih, BL B2 and E3. ar-d several ca-pnpib, Ct, C3 r * 

he may select one of Lm pnpiii say B3, as being most fit la succeed him ami appoint him Ms ! 

That would ho in pertect accovd with the rnte-i of pupillary s n . :«w iuu which will be dealt wvtb presently 
Be watild be jwitiikd In dqhtg so on the ground that Bi and B2 are not suitable So have the management ol 
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the I c raptor Of, be may appoint ill three pupil* to succeed him ** intmpbcata , in that ClJt tbm Wi 



be a sort cf committee oi tiiima^eiacu L The co-pupd* w cold still reakle at tor p-- ih<> - 

be ciitttled to their altruistic niKSUtit* of ilms, rofcev mUtntt and diet, lust Ijjej w«J4 liVf JW 1 


m 

m the ^CYenunent cr management os the monastery. In other worsts, the j pint-family asnimye^ 


Where a member of I he jmnt<tfmHllltc« dies, bH pupil (fcca tiol saCCced hiss and ! < t:e s: .-h pLs^e 
<4i the EjaiLa^emenl a! the tempt- It beklij & Joifit-Trtiaey *t»n on* jaint-leEimi die-* the inami^etnciil 


to the sttrviTon : and on ibe death of the last turvivor. the whole itmiuigtment $toe* to the senior pepj 
of the tail *airvi¥nr B unless he has stlili-d the iticctivioii m mar other way by ml! or deed (1 $n*r\nvt*rv 
Unndnm n Snhsta J/nnunw. D- C Katldy, $ C Civ Mm,. tone 25. I ST 5) 

It is not even open 10 A to pais ;n-er hu pupils and nppfnnt one of bis tc-ptiptls. l We/iewu iVJn^ j 
l/nrrdftae Krtielwititigpdi* Urmdfijv, He7'tJ 3 Gren- 66). 

But assume that I be incumbent pries! L\ satisfied ilia I not one oi hrtt pttpdi to til to hr manager 
d the viharc. it ts no: apparent bow he wn appoint a suitable fc&ceewr, Possibly the master would he 
submitted to the Chapter, -which, npon proof that the papils are not cotnpetenb would uppeual s«?iu* t&jiabte 


person possibly from amonft the present incumbent s co-pupiU or their pupil- And suth an appctiunwnl 


provided there to no Erandi Or cpUnaton, woidd not be disallowed hj Uur Courls, Or, the Hjcnmbeet mE£hl 
with tbe consent of the rest of she clergy, robe a suitable canduiaie and have him ordained tor Ibeexprt^ 
purpose of fucraedmg him. 

The rules governing Ihe right of spiritual succession apply equal!f to the Maritime 


Provinces of Ceylon as well as to the Kandyan Provinces 

to .Stf^/iiirflfno L r nn an ,*c vs. tFcern.ifrtfirft N.LR. 3U r it Was Coo I ended that a disftfUlt ml* 

ol ibccfsiiDii applied in temples sit gated in tb* Murilsme Provinces from that which governs temple* in itw 


Kandyan Province* : bat LaYa*^ C /. and Wendt, J, r avtimied tbe contention beciuiC there *** ito 
authority to support it On the contrary, in an earlier sac fPrttgcrfna E/nnccnte vs_ Sarunaxda 

[/nndnj^. fS S. C ^ 6? wlisfib waa □ claim In temple property situated in Malnra r a lawn m the Maritime 
Provinces, the Court followed the rule as hud down by Fheah. C J,< m fiathunupnla Ifwndni? vv AV*ffsty*oto 
E/jFuum^, I IIT9) | S- C C, 260| which was a czl* from the Kandyan Provinces, lb ns oeirk ^hwm| lhat 
there e* no dhiiudicn between the rules which obtain to the Kandyan and to Ihe Maritime Provinces 
respectively. 

It is always Ihe terms of the original dedication of a viharc which govern the mode of 
succession to an kicrsinbency 

It i* undaubtedly open to a per^&n, who at hm own erpetssc faiind* aud mdru^ & riharr. to enakc 
tapre£5 provision by deed or otberw ure regnlfttiof the successi-on cn ibe incumbency o- tbe tostiluhod 
(Dharmtipala UnntinMe vs, Satnana Unaaoje, [1910) 2 Cur t- ft S3, Ct. al» &a&m0jhiia tfrtnajife VS 
Mewiiiagulu Uftnnn*4% J1J791 2 S- C- C 26u and Snnghttrvitmi Unndn&e v^. KF«ra |1^3i 6 S LJt 

313 ] 



to the incumbency, then the general rule of m&sfyana sissia parQmpurdn'Q, or pupillary suc¬ 
cession. applies, and the dedicators or grantors cense to have any right or ccmlrol over it 

&kammnfih Umw** vi. ^ontnemefn Unndntt. 0181 5S, C.C,S R^iknnspmta Unndm* va, 

A'rwih’cr^oto E/irnilnjc, |lfi79) 2 S, C C„ 26). 

Similarly succession to property dedicated in sandhi kg is also governed by the general 


rule. 


nbamma/oti tfmumw vi Saronnnda Unndnir. v. iuprai 

The general rule of succession is the sisstydnu sissid pvr&tnpurawo. 

Tint Wi>ird* yi--> * a pnrarriparawa titcraU7 mean ‘"tbe dusccm frem pupil to pu.pai in 

tqeeesatoo cr ontor to early tmics tbe role mas" iba! Ihe preceptor dp&x tmt at mere hu papils to 
luccerd him , and II be toiled to do no, she viham breame stmftifam, and die election of the new tocumbenl 
vtrjtfdi Pilla the Chapter. Al tbe pf eku! lime, hffwtitr, if A Ihe incumbent of I tECDple die leaving a pupil 
B, B lUOCftfadi fy process */ Im ; And d ii die tcavin^ a p&pil C r C istwcirda ■ and *d oei. 

/it re /ftifu/o^ T'E^tmniiiiiAe. 3 N- 1_ R, r ^0. 

A puplb who is not ill robEi at Ibe time of the ilealb oi bu tutot r dtici iil> 1 regain Ixis r^fihts p c 
succeed bw tator by immamg robea alter n» tiiior * de&Sb flsrpttiyv Uandnt* r% Scno^imu 


,l«li B, & S„ 1ft). 
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Supper* however, slut A lia* pupils, B md BI, of ■abaci B li ihe >*tt]or 1b*t is. ordained 
fauempnda before BI- 11m II Jt die 11 intcslale, that u. without aflUUMtuag ins iiiowfisr, B bring lie 
iCjigr will succeed A BiuMLl *1 pfitita if A*ked who succeed- wgnJd ii| that both pupil* ip^«i 
that B will fee the chid (pradh^nayd /. which ponlil prohifeij be mere Correct. m view of the fact 
IfcLat a priesi r 4 " l»tttil y ‘ is I t In* ibe tfntdu joint^amjJ:Y r and its properly ta corporate 

11, however though B was robed first feat Bl was erdained ifjwomjsodii be fen: B, then Hi will be 
Hac aCtiioT pupil by mason o4 lu§ orduation aud like prt«(kact accordingly Acd if neifher cf th^m ha* 
Ives ordained then ai there t* no rule against a idrvtonere Itl^ceeding bun tntor, ibe pupil ^iic i*is first 
robed will ukc precedence and succeed his tutor. 

It should be reqi£jja.bered tfeji the incumbent, take ibe tatter or eldest son of a Hindu fxmily, ^ 
■imply pnmmM fxftt jjerej faB Use members of the « family M have equal Tight* rut the clues' he* ibe 
management of the temple and its affairs. 

Assume now that B having sne«ieded So the incumbency die* leaving hit pupil C and Co-ptrful Bt 
who s□creeds i ft wniild stem Sliaf, though the decisions on ihc point are conflicting ibe proper persetn to 
take is C. The nile tbeo is .— 

U an incumbent of a vibarc die leaving pupils and aba idiew-pupib, t ht senior pupil 
succeeds in preference to any of the fellow-pupils. 

W*U**V fitsyak# Unntinst va Kthein thi^jtfa Urtnunsc. (U7i) 1 Great- 66. 

But if lie leave no pupils, the senior fellow-pupil succeeds, provided lie is in the line of 
pupillary succession to the viMre 

The tendency at the either dca*ions to give the rule of .nj-jywntt simia jutroTfipifrawo some 

tUltunly. afi4 nut restrict It only tQ the pupil* ol the deceased iiieomfcent but ccnaprehend she fellow-pupil* 
of the deceased meumbent or the pupils of an mstitiitiou with which be nocd in intamitc relation iFer 
PifE^itt C J, la jRarAartcs/Jh/o GrrrnuriH li, K*niti&£<da tVinanie HflTS) 2 5- C- C. 

So far back a* iu 1817, ROWl, C- 1 , and Temple J m rh re PaJwoi?/* /tsno jVoFirfe TVrannnnre, 12 
Lor, 143) held that tE an lacumtont die Leading tic pupils, bis senior cd^pupi! will succeed lo Hie meuss- 
bency. 

In recent ytaii. however, the tendency baa bcoi to adhere more to the literal meaning cl tbc 
words oi tbc rule and to coniine Ifee ^acceasten to the descending line alcue, ta the exclusion pi both llie 
amending && collateral lines- fFer UlAS, J... tft Dhummajaty iltmwnsf fl + Purwaffllr, jl^l^ 4 S.C-C. 12%) 

The queslioii waa fall? gone inlo by Lawki£, A- C J r in Snmnna Terunndjis^ ys. MandappuAnmy, 
3C L R., 14), and the learned judge would seem lo rule that if A was incumfecni and died leaving 
two pttpih B add BL B won Ed aa senior pupil lucceed him and fcf B died leaying no pupil, then Bl being 
m the direct line of idccc^sinn from A ibe nriguaal meumfeenfe he would tnoceed B Ent on Jfte other haml, 
if A wax tnior of B ami Bl, feet wm never inoomfcent oi Ibe particelar vthire Id which B is induced iay 
by election of the Cbapler, then, upon rbc death cl B. neither his futer A nor bit- co-pnptJ Bl ifeotfc bung 
stranger* to the line of sucseaiicH to that viharEj would succeed tmf the yihinc would become *$nghika 
Tbit appears to me to fee the Cart eel upoaillcn of the law. It was Deter intended, end 1 do not believe it 
was ever she practise, In bring in the cc-pupila el a deceased tncrnmbem. ua!«i their kdiujop tutor hid 
h miiieif been the mcambeci : and i 1 is certain that the rule did not embrace the rt pupils of an mstitetioti 
-with which be ilhe deceased tncrqisbenTj* sided in intimale relation-' On ibe atber band, it t& clear trem 
The tna« oi evidence we have of pxieits learned to Bcddbistiqal Law who have given evidence in she 
Court*, that where the on-pupils oi a deceased incumhent arc them wive? pupils of she incumbent next 
before Ihfi deceased, the senior of them; succeeds in the absence of pupils cf Ihe Iasi incumbent. 

It fcsllows. therefore, tbit a tnfor rnnnci succeed Ms pupil except ta certain events ; but 
ih« next Moior pupil oi the tutor will succeed, il the tutor bad himself been incumbent oi that vihire 

About the iuidiile of ifw U*t eta Lory the Courts Imvpffj-ed a doctrine known *s the Gam Parcm* 
parhwu t the saocessson cf a tutor to hifr pupd In D C ifmstfv iSonfn) 11,170, [1^44p Amlin, 46) '.he 
Court examined a large number of priest* m lo the law of iscceiiicTi la an incumbency, where the menm- 
bent died Leaving no pnpid. They were unaniinnu*ly of opinion that !he deceased meumbent’s Eater MioieesJ- 
ed and indgiueni was given accordingly but the ease never gum up m appeal to ifee Supreme Coarl 

On p he slresgth of that cw CLASEtfCE and DlAd> L in held in Bhammaft^y CTnnanac n So.^c* 
norttie ITrmdnie, (tSStl 5 S. C, C. «j that on Ibe dea£h of anmrumbeni wilhoul leaving a pupil, hi* Tutor 
succeeded to the vthare. lithe vihire was belli by the parnmp&rG*>& thit daemon would fee clearly 

wrong. By Ihwt rale the tutor would have been the incumbent and the pupa have bad during hi* tutor * 
i; ir EI |iy the cipcctancy oi succession li fee iurnvcd 
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Guru p&rampardmw 15 a recognised rt tie cl sacerdotal succession. but it only means that 
when one line is exhausted you have I o go up the line through the tutors always being incumbcnts 


of the vihare. until you can find the nearest living collateral pupil to the Iasi incumbent to take the 
inheritance. 


To return ii? onr example, If A is Ihe timil iacnmhcjti. 3Dd he dac™; Icrciug !wq pupil* Bind BS 
Ihcrj B being tk lealcr pupil iU^cetdv Bdies leaving t^o fnrpiK C aid * S C ^ssecerdt, C <htv, lfiiVlA| 


3 popil D* whe sntc^eidi, D bi» no pupil. If a! She slcath of I>, Cl >* »JiO dfnit fliej* you i£c *** 5=14 die 
atoeatihig line till yea came to A- Then hi* other pupil Bl !v mg ativr wauM *HuceecL Btil if Bl u *l*o 
dead, you roar ncu go bey ami A to A 5 tutor And select As co-pupil, jl be i* Alive. Beau** A ^ intar *ed 
hi* ee* pupil* ate JtU stranger* to the Jmc cl sirccesnion la that vihirc. 


Gurvpuramparuv'Q further gives the tutor priest the right to succeed bis pupil If the 
tutor in bis lifetime induct tbe pupil as incumbent, and the latter for any of the reasons given above 
ceases to be In cun* bent without appointing a successor 


If a priest be pupil of two tutors, incumbents of two different vibires. at the death of the 
tutors, be will succeed both of them. 


£.J., T, .in incdmkal A vdmre, wki A pupil F. Afterward* TL incumbent of asotber vihxie, 
with Ibe approval and wn^nt pf T p presents P for ordination wuh the express UltCUUCU i3ii? P lull 
tujrcccd Imn (Tt) ui fats iocambrr-cy r Then op The death i?l T and Tl. P will tTsccetd, to berth miTumbem^tr 
It. Itewevfr, after T ha* rebed P F i* 4feiuit»(t for any of the eairsei nderred to absjvv. ertf P tec 
without I he cfilicnl el T, and afterward* becomes the pupil dl TL theu^h he esay autCeed Tl. he may 
not succeed T | Ekwmtntir&icnjiM Unwm:;c vs, Svrnin^iile Efrmeifcj**.. 11910) It S- L R. 100‘f 

II the pupil oi a tutor priest dic, or disrobe, or accede from the A r r£dycr or be expelled 
during the tiictimr of the tutor, leaving a pupil, then that pupil will succeed the tutor priest at his 


death. 


K 4 1 , ii A have a pupil B p and B die belete he *ndmd» A, Ie-tviachn tutor A ami Iii* pupil C, then 
at Ibis death ol A, C will indeed Is the imirmtency, i OhammaraiafUi Urmunse vs. Sirman^ai^ C/bbiM. 
(1910) H N L K-, tQO) 

Any other rule of succession than the ttsjfjrenu pamm|KiJ-£t 3 rtf, is an exception to 


the general rale, the burden of proving which nests on the party who seeks to establish any right 
by it. 


Enmriwt Unnamr vt Stnahom Unneiiu^, %nf'j Court, K crime £al*. 3AG, $- C. Ci¥, Mia. 


n Ocf„ 

77tc SfiTjru Pammpamwn ial^o called Gnolr Si&siyti Po.ro m pa raw a ; and in the 



Kandyan Provinces the PkJwMT mpordiva) is an exception to the general rule 


The StVurii Parufitpordwa takes place when the present incumbent ordains a bleed* 



the succession always being confined tc a blood-relation of the incumbent last in office. 

If will be obtmnred tliiS; wbercasis the iLirtryunn pumjnpjxni*'Q r * itmau,cr may succeed 

u he it the »£ff4otal pupil ef the bst meomtient. iti the jrmm parmnparewvi me pupil who iiiaceedt 
□anil uJto he i hltJijd-rttalion i.i| the taal iucunshetltr 

IiiAtauceii of vitiaret Mibjtci \a sku. mode qf *uecEssxau are uai rare. Referent is made in ihe 
Scj-v^ce Ten art > C o ai flt ba ip iieT't R eport to r ISTQ, a I page 9, to the mcilDl memailcry of Ridi Viharc, where 
the head oi the influastery from Lta IcuKdation* heen* member cl the Tihholtiwawc family. This 1 * ih* 
tnijsl nnff£3i , tA2l£f the liUmeroui private in Ceylon, 

Whew 031 e cf these rihiires teoarnc* vocaql bdure uue ol the liyniJvj %q w ham if belong hte been 
iredameiL here. 11 in England, a temporary incumbent a put m,, who gcotnlly *enro a* tutor to the vuttat 

1u. In ^ Jk mm 


her an ui Ii* a icady lor *rUinii:ga. 
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It is csmfMcnt for tJbe incumbeEt of a vihire subject to the sivam parnmpardwa to 
appoint by deed or will a layman to succeed him in the incumbency, provided fee has no pupil 
that is a fclood-Teiaticn and provided that the layman he appoints is his blood-relation. 

But in the case of a viharc subject only to the sissiydnu sissia paramparriwa, such an 
appointment would be void. 











iaiszs, m DiiJiifH.r,! Unit tins* vs, Ths CravTTrtment o/ Ctyton, rcpidiflf the Ttltix* ol Waligane in 

the Scveu Kcralen. Hm two leading college* of P^aJwitts and Asgiriya w*ie Called fip<in to dciinE the terra* 
al the juji^g pammpnr jru amt Ihe ja vcira pxrumparawa. 


The following are Itc Cpiniocia of ike two Ce! leges — 

OF THE MALWATTA COLLEGE — 

Sisjjjra Pafumpardwa,— The landi, vdtaret, Ac, belonging to Bhikihoo ior Gpasampada pritai) 
wdh alifeomgb be had many a*} live pupils devolve solely io the p&pil to an absolute fiif m 

made thereof. and that pupil alone of ike Si id donee ’will uffensards smeted thereto who received a 
regal*? gilt ci she same from turn. The iimn terra pird uLcceisinii of pupils :c thii* manner :s i«med ^fsdu 

p^rampBrdwa, 

Should the priest* the original prcprMor* declare hi a bequest cccmin to all hi? hv e pupils* they 
Will all become entitled thereto, and cue oi them being elected to the superiority, the ether sour my par- 
ticfpate m the benefit* The said superior being dead, the aeli id rank Will succeed to the snpcntnif and 
along with the rest (of Use snrrmin) will enjoy the benefit amd have the power to ms-Jte a gift in favour of 
any atber penoia. Bui the original proprietor priest may transfer his right to any other person he dray 
choose, passing by his own pupils. In the event c f the ordinal proprietor dying intestate, the Fiesta who 
happen to be aaaeos bled al hi* death bcccme eabtled in ccmmcn. Things which belonged equally to two 
priests devolve wholly 10 the survivor. 


Ssvnrn Paranijsorifwa.— The priest who was the Original proprietor ordaining a relation to the 
priesthood and bestowing his property on him, end ihc Ealter in hke manner ordaining a relation and Rak¬ 
ing a gift m hu favour, the ordaining el relaiious lor the sac cession in this manner is termed ii'utfa 
jparampaftiwdL However, the practice has also srbsz?ted ci a priest who bad himself Jailed <□ appoint a 
relation to the succession. authorising another tocrdiifl a relation lo Lhc priealkeed and -deliver up ti c 
property to him. 

(Signed) Kinds£cdam Mahan a ike Unnanse and 
time other priests of Malwnta Vihire. 

OF THE A5GIEIYA COLLEGE 


Whereas a King nr a King's Minister, er other ptrven m authority, or any other donor erected a 
Vihare, and by an inscTiptioa trpon a rock, or upon a plate oi copper or ether snt&s&DCt recorded ihe 
dediaUcn thereof* Elating that for the purpose of the sacred offices being perfoiECrd thereat, the scyrricrity 
has, been vested in snub a priest and his ftp lit aod tth-pnpilb in successive generations* accordingly stub 
rights being tminterrepteiily maintained by the Mata TcrcnnjiEse. mentlcned in the record and by hi* 
pcpJSa and by their papili its soccessJco, Ihf* it termed *»ta porujnpjofdwo- Thii incoession «a,iis when, 
in ■zenseqaence of a priest in posafctsimi having forfe-ifed bis right by treason* by infringement of the 
Doctrine, or by other fault, or by leaving co pnpds ta succeed him, snalher prim ohUins the gilt, this is 
the nature of ifssiu parumpurdwa ; the practice has also loblislrd for any pries! m such, a ttaikm to ordain 
* relation lo !he priesthood, and having duly qaalilied him thereto, to hesEow on Ljn s as hfi pnpilr accord¬ 
ing. to she rolea of Ihe Boddhiit rehgioD the Tshire, ic. which ha* been in his pcsseuion. When this 
erder of tnocesaidis existed Sdme time, the icrm avoraiwrampariisa is applied thereto by seme perpk ; 
hml still it is. in fact the sisain paramparow#. Thii taCftSiifift .ill C«sei in the event of a duly qualified 
person not being in enstence fat the denude of the iCCKtolient} or seme ether came occurring io mlemipS 
the sncccsKEnfl. FunjmjDrtr^wQ sigaiHea muut^rmpJctl succe^-ctt* like She link* cl a chain ; when infer- 
reptton ami vacancy occur there is BO succession. 

These opinions, l hive quoted in erfensc. because there has probably been no single case in our 
Courts referring Id Buddhist iacerdolil sCCCCiikc where th iic. upinicEs have not been qycEcd Makutjg 
aDswanc* tor the j^cnlwlyinvclved and ambiguon* langtiage used by the priest* aed lhe miirmUic* of 
translation mb .Engl 11 b from Sinhalcie, (best opinions, Uqyt in matters which are pnety chitrr> cc-nlais 
a fairly accurate tuiemey i of the rales uadtr comideratiotL 
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«Wt*i to » iviriXj a the prinstp*! &«Mc* CM -S»«« ^ 

SfSS now *ta*riJ*t* ,«*««! t~ temple Berthe SStJia 

Si JL';,**«tWa UyroM-on«W*^»‘x.^ko.c**•*.* *«»«* 

a priest. . . r ^ZW 4 ,1 » .JEM 

On U« cl the Line cf popilleiT SPOTS*. the temple teams sanghlka trad the u« 
epptinlmettt is made h 7 the Saitfhl V Chapter <X the Ccik S e to fhid. the pH*** unipte 
t)c!oag$. 

Oriyullr lie pn«t* who weft ^cnibUtJ *! th* death di lie but tCCdUtent U«»c cfltSUd « 
aasnmoji. (Cf. Opinion of the Kalwatti Pne»t* staled abeveh 

mi w«s a relie *Un el Hindu cuftffi. In the Hade Iwntly it r* ** *»«•« ^ ^ 

rite ci the d«d aed leteUre to tie Iswnlpyt^ ” k “ puli* tta 

ptlict ol bis huh^ wusid alBcnd !o tlic in*! rite* ; -“'* * ’ au ? * ‘ *- -j " y ^ ant to 

eel* W* F“F°* wc “ W tav * F cftsrm ^ ^^dhUoSS flwt th/^M MM* tansfttia. 
swceed to tie moua^cT. Sonic wnle* L*ve TV—1 w 

Out rt revert* to the-iok body of *«“*»■ ,Fw Li,rSl¥ ’ 

fitm duppufuzmii, (1893} iCLR- W> ^_jSL|j«Su^^^M 

SS! "£?S«£be "m he refcr»‘« tt the Chapter. and tto *FT^««'“ "** 
by the Chapter. | a C AW* J7s(W, U«U A ' isti * Ml - 
But in no case does the appointment revert to the original grantors or dedicators of 


the Vibare. 


Qhormapdta Vnr.anst Vi Mcdagama Sumima Unnan.1t. (19101 3CLR,, U 






Mjnnrm&FVSV yroiurm ■ - --'6-- 

m choke Of the ori fi i»U founder* or ihdr ««*«» who arc the ****2? 

—— *» —*“> *» " •"?* w £Spt»‘“Sn,T prcteJS » 

trf ibe Courts, 

Cf. DAnmma/cfj CMf* Vi S~wf. <»*»1 5 S. C. C, 6 , W*»^ "* 

f/nndnif, 51619j 2 S- C. C, ( 24 
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VILLAGE DOGS OF THE WANNI AND NORTH 

CENTRAL PROVINCE. 

By H. R. Freeman. c*cs. 


IT JTR. EL c. P, Bell finding (bat I have mad* a ecUecttoa of names of village dogs, has 
IVI asltcd nw to write a Note on Dogs. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that most village dogs .ordinarily regarded as 
* f 2 Kiks' or outcasts 1 have definite names. If a dog has no name, he or she Is addressed by 
the villagers as balfd or bgUi, in a tone which goes to the understanding and answers ait the 

purposes of an actual name. 

For want of tim* to develop derivations, I give a few names in the hope that seme 
fancier of village dogs will supply better ones and, especially, suggest their origin. Th:s country 
is notoriously vague as to the origin of names, speaking generally. 

Kadiya ilarge black ant) and Debard (wasp) are very common : Dimiyd large red ant> 
in.t Bombard not so common : dogs with these names do not appear to be more inclined to bite 
than others. Kukkd and tCikki are everywhere to he found; Burry a and baraiii \tTcm buranttwd) 
are not so frequent : Bald is common and is perhaps from buranawd (to bark) or, possibly 
from the English huff dog : Kamoya (Anglke * come here * pronounced quickly), is common : so 
are Tommiyu and 7Vwwn«: these last two and other civilized names such as Raise. Luciya, 
Tiger, Rohoaad Robo (for Robber or Robert!. Piiiyan. Jcma, Papy (far 14 puppy ") t Tinkd. Hunter. 
White, .tfiaiyo. Brown, VTiskiya, John to. Ready , Rover, lane, Nellie, Ops tarn (officer) Dat&i 
(tor Daisy) Lasdun (for “ Ik down ") are met with in the most remote villages. 

Riven is met with now and again: dogs of this came move about from village to 
village travel considerable distances like peons or messengers ; dogs of this habit have a 
pleasant wayfaring manner, v 

A few otter attractive ami suggestive names are Mima g Kax^isiyti, Kar.kdniyd. SangHtya, 
Viduliyd, Dodartyds Ftotiafyd* Tspd r Keppiiiyd, Rand^ni, Rdja, BrampL Jnwdnis. 

It is noted timt ttiongti seme Lflir-Cctmlry names of men occur m dogs' names, iht 
games of Kandyan Sinhalese do not. for instance, there is no dog called Appuhdmi or Ukku 
Bantfd- 

The origin of the following will be interesting .—Eatiyu. Balaniya. Kartgd, Matayd . 
Dinarima, Dapiyd, BoAfhf, (? “biter") Tipan. Babarayd, Betharayu, Gumbo, Feu a, 
Tapiniyd, ( ? Tampaneyd, Le. foot), Polkari. 

Other <»<"« of interest are Vaira and Daima (hunting dogs) Saiba, Kai. Bransa. 
Yakadi. ,Vcr*yd, Motoriya, Kurabi, Ppnni, Karupa, Rasiya, Singd, Sard. Sadayd, Williya, 
Kohombi. Watkimta. 

* ftadappoli' (vagabond, vagrant) a Tamil word, is adopted by the Sinhalese, for 
wandering dogs. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES [YoU UL Part IV 

PLACE-NAMES IN JAFFNA, 


By the Rev, S. Gn ana Pkakasah, ©*k.l 


I N his very learned article on p Lace-names in Jaffna 1 Mr, G W, CeomaTaswamy revests that 
I±le name Gtmjiporam may be from the Snih, Sa/jj-jntro. I wish to throw out another 
suggest Ion which, to my mind, seems more likely, 

Mr. Ccx?marnswamy notes that ChuIEr-urum adjoins Td-pnnnn and that in the former 
village is to be found what ' is said to be the rains cf a vihrira ; N £ suggest that ChuSIparam 
is the Sinh, Siafa^vdiia and that TdUpuram stands for Tufa-vera* meaning the *rnnTl t ihdrn 
and the great vi^dra respectively. 

Thje contraction vnm from vchzra (for viTidrtt) ts not imc Hnm on :n old Sinhalese tisn|;c 
Cl,* for instance, the PoLcnnarnwa Galpcta inscription, 1 Mr. Ceomaraswnmy hinn-df gives an 
instance oi vera for vihara in Vfrakdui. 3 We have ether instances probably in Yerai>kadn f 
rnios of extensive buildings popularly said to have been owned by the Wannicbis in Mtesalah 
Tenmajadchy division ; in Wra-vijiii, near Puloly, Vadajnaradchy division and in Vcm-vil m the 
mainland 

In these names where vera occurs as the first member oi the compound, the c long 
is kept intact But where vem becomes second member in the compound the e Song nms the 
risk of being shortened, especially when the Tamil final consonant m im) is tacked to the end, 
as it happens, almost invariably with foreign words. Compare Tam! knmam from Sinh. 

Ad example of this is perhaps Chuddi-puram, the name of an allotment near Kodlklmam, 
Old notarial documents have Chjddi-v£ram. which seems to be the Sinh, Sltiye-vera corrupted 
first into Cbiddi-verain and subsequently into Chuddl-puram, I can see no traces of a ppram 
(town) in this obscure locality. Its sole renown is in ihe Amman temple which may well have 
taken the place oi an older vihara - 

Nor is there the likelihood of To3-puram and Chaii-pnram having ever been such 
important towns as to have been dignified with the title nlpuram. The compound ToUpnram, 
again, would be an awkward hybrid if we take the second member as a Sinhalese word fpuraj 
or eves as the Sanscrit pumm T f&t being a purely Tamilian word meaning ' old; If T on the other 
hand, we Lake both Clinji-ptiram and TcLpurajn as corrupted Sinhalese oempounds, th e 
dbdioeboa once made between two adjoining viharas as sntu and tnfa becomes intelligible and 
most natural. 


l * Cestui* VaL HI, p, !3L 

X £$*5^ Zt}I VeU IL jt. W- ** 

k C**lz* A+tipvi-i fekfci, p lit * 

k S:it Mtf ■ ituif ions H {jg) la fizm*, t-f. Mold b*c* aim* I t^ 
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Afsiu iqtS] SOME N'OTES FROM THE MOROWA KORALE 

SOME NOTES FROM THE MOROWA 

KORALE. 


By j. F, LEWIS, CMG*, C.CS, (Retired) 




The Wild BrefixTfruit rree—At in Morowa, Kcnk in March, 1S98, 

£ noticed i young tin l tree on the bank of a stream, which from the shape of its leaves 1 
thought wa* the culta rated variety snob as ii grown Ln gardens and is not indigenous. The 
Vidsne Aradi cb i, however, told use that it was not* but tbit it was a wild bread-fmit free-— 
the indigenous variety—and that wild bread-frail trees, when young, bad leaves ol the aw 
shape as the. cultivated tree, i.r with marked indentations, and that as they grow older the leaves 
i^mf □, different shape, viz. that of the leaves of the wild del which s|Hite different £roia 
that of the leaves of the del tree proper. I mention this because l saw that there had been a 
question in otic of thf newspapers as to whether there was any truth in the statement that wild 
bread -trait trees when young had leaves of the same shape as the cultivated variety, and that 
the reply was tn the negative. 

The Wild Ink Tree,—I was also assured that there are two varieties of jak tree, one 
of which is found growing wild and the other not The former is indigenous, the latter not* 
ff true, this is a hd not known to scientists.. hr, Tmtiefi says there is ouh one. and he 
recognises one variety only of cashew nut, which he say$ was introduced into the Island by the 
Portuguese- The Sinhalese, however, say that there are two* one indigenous and so described 
yme-mfa)* and the other not* In fact, when- there are two varieties of the same tree* as in the 
case of rhe bread-fruit, jak and cashew trees, one indigenous and the other introduced from a 
foreign country, they are distinguished by the adjectives mena/n and cm/fl respectively (/ this 
country/ 1 that oiuntry T ). Bat m ordinary par Lance the first adjective is dispensed with 
and the second reduced to 1 rata. ' merely. Hence 4 rafts del/ etc. Tins is certainly an explana¬ 
tion which satisfactorily accounts for the use -of the prefix k rota! ‘ in sp eak m g af certain plants 
which otherwise seems a meaningless adjective, 

I saw several of these wild jak trees in the Ap?rakka forest en May 26th, 1898, I also 
^w a young wild brad-fruit tree which might easily have been taken lor the cultivated variety. 

Mederipitif a *—The river and forest scenery here is very fine. This is the Gindura 
river that comes out three or four miles north of Galle. Bp here it is perfectly dear water. I 
passed near some places with names which show that a petty king had at one time raided m 
this neighbourhood, e g. Maligdiftma. About twenty yards from the bank I saw a large jak tree 
growing in virgin forest. (1st March. 1698), 

Bamboo Forest —The arcades of bamboo through which one passes along the river 
bank are very pretty, but the atmosphere under them is that of a furnace. I had never seen 
anything Eke this jungle of raila bamboo before. This is the river that runs through Beverley 
and Campden Hill estates* (2nd March, 1B98-J 
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dose. 


fffl-ntttefcwufo.— This wooded height, it is said, contains an old mnuebent statue of 
Buddha. The people say that all sorts of vegetables grow there, tat that U is no m* *ttnnp..n g 


to ™ rry them away ; they .spoil il removed. 


Jfhrwwo K6rale —The 1 Ceylon Observer ’’ still persists in its misrpclling of this name 


Imt the “Times trf CcyioB " of the same date and the local Planters’ Assaciabcn ' rire to 


it correctly. See the inncud extracts — 


tfo^walticrele P. A—We mast wy that the MorawOc Kc*at< ftecf- ttw «<*» 


. dicrici at aet m the nlam! Cejkm Obwrve?.' Ociober We 1W6-! 


tad*,! »ith idjaoii U the Ckur-M S. Farieng. I hatrman A Kcc. Srxtwm 


Tbnr 

Hcnnta-kurkP A* 


" DVJGGANNA UNNANSELA .’* 


By R. I. PEREIRA. 


_’_ ■ - _ a. »v # .m jKm ■ » _ _ r » _ ’_ -T , ■ TT -t tt tl. -* Lav a-.rrr' • • ■ ^l-* s Tl .f^ Rl*#_ 



^ accordance with facts. According to Lawrie Gazetteer. YoL T, p, 6T<. ' An Arawe Lady, Dug¬ 
gan n i Utmanse. Jiad three sons, and three daughters, The eldest daughter married JMadande 
Ratwadaoa Nilame." The mistake, however, crept Intop. 601 of YoL tl ; when l pouted this out to 
him. Sir Archibald Lawrie rectified it in his revised copy of the Gazetteer. which he intended to 
have printed in London with diacritical mark* over the native terms. 

I may add that, about forty years ago, the late Wrgodapols BasnayaJs NUatne—an 
authority on Kandyan Law—told me. and 1 made a note cf it at the time : H The Law required 
thul. when a king died, his D ti g s auna TTrin anerta (mis tresses J she old become the mistresses of his 
successor, or of a member or members of the royal family. If they married one of their own 
rank, or otherwise degraded themselves, they lost their status and rank, and bo one would accord 
them the respect due to them as such. 
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ANKYLOS AND HOOK. 

By* the REV A- CLOS3ET. *J 


>T*:-iER£ has recently been, in the rime* of Ceylon. ' ± controversy regarding the 
correct toansUtmren ot the aard arzkylostumiasis- tlndnt tmpha-ts should cat be laid 
* on the fact that the same word spelt It) cue way m a living tcogue and In a different 
way in a dead laflguajc, has an inaccurate transliteration in the tviag k'n^ut, because it dilfet s 
from the spelling cf the ward in the dead ian^aage. A good □ ember of aerds passed dinecily 
trcai Eastern languages into Western vernacular language* -snd retained there the correct spelling, 
whereas it was altered in the classical language For instance, in Greek* the word kudu, gen., 
(Amu, dosf is written with a k. It would be incorrect to say that kmln passed into French by 
softening the isited tetter into the sibilant eft and became chfcn. 

We leave aside on purpose the Litio t->rnt cant^, dag, because we hold, contrary to 
the theory of the Kikeromans. that, in La tor the letter c foBowtd bye. i and even in «rac 
wards by a. was sibilant (It would lead us too far to give, the reasons fer the statementh 
Sa nscn i swon. dog, passed into some vernacular languages cl the West, among them 
the Old Romance tongne, with the soft prtnumcialicn, and also into Greek, bat by iurdeti- 
<r g the uSslint For word* passing from dead languages into vernacular tongues, too much 
stress should act for another reason be put cn the difference of spellings. To insist on the 
carreci rrxnsii'.c.ration oi a 'sord whese spelling is recognised by authors would, topically, reduce 
t hi sappre^on ot three-fourths of the words from ad the languages. For instance, it is 
certain that sifitetloi fictu its earliest age, has been written with a fc. 

II. for that reason, we condemn the spelling tmchylos. which is recognised by authors. 
u fortiori must we condemn the spelling hook, angle, and dozens cf other words which come 
fro® the mot, as enkyk* . ler In some of these words, there is a difference oot only in one 
letter, hut in all the letters some ct those words are not even recognisable. The consequence 
would be that all thine words should be practically suppressed ire® the languages and we 
should revert to the primitive tongue, where there were no specific names of things, hut where 
words applying to specific categories of things were used. 

We have to she- that u/ifeyloasuid hook, though so diffe rentl y pronounscd and sped, 
have originally the root We Jiiicr ire® dictionaries which give to the base ank, as 

hist meaning, bend thence, hook. It is the reverse. The first meaning of ank is ptorcto* or 
sharp point, thence anything ending in a point, sharp or bluet as, for etample. the finger, thence a 
thing bent al any angle, and thence finally a curved thing. Such is the genealogy of the word, 

Beth ankyto* and ft«w* originated in the old Dra vidian stock. By dd Qraridlaa stock 
I m&n the common stock of wards from which S inhalese and tlic Dravidian Languages, sprang. 
The original form was an, with the meaning piercing. it is net to be found in Sanscrit The 
nearest approach to it is ojgra. summit, pc ini . We lind it in its pure or almost pure form in the 
-erb ctSfaoSs. annawa or tfS’Sli), aninawa. to pierce in Ehr qST art, horn ; in its Ela 
negative for® 3552 ?. ban, which stands for a-dn, blunt, i. e., no# sharp ; in Tamil dr». 

nail, sharp point, in Sinhalese q : t£>. end. rttttf, etc. In compound words, we find it in the Vedda 
word utttbara deer, buffalo ■ sarnbur; it stands for an hamf and bar a. wearing; from it 
Sanscrit borrowed its word. Sangbarah • we find it also in the Tamil jail* ambu, arrow, which 
stands lor on-wn. se.. that has «i sharp point 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 

The Ela regularly formed the substantive by adding to the base an the suffix ak cr 
to.thence anka. It dropped the nasahsttioit and became cs£ aka or uA, as il does in Lanka, 
which is laka in Ela. Frvm ft. modern Sinhalese formed its-won! ce. cinga ham. 

It was at this stage of formation that Sanscrit borrowed it to term its verb, with its 
derivatives, an*?, fo u<ft«v ia mark, to maht u line. In Sanscrit, the idea d point is kept in 
the word ongkara anything that grows into a paint, arrow. Angkttm is composed of an*, 

point and the Tamila.- ura or a.**, alio, being, haring. The Sanscrit angali, finger. 
has the same etymology. 

To come to Wes tern Languages, we Cud the base ank or ak in the Greek ake, point i 
unkulm, hooked, ankag, bend; in the Latin ancu*. hook ; anas, needle, aqaito, (ak'blLii. eagbt, 
in the French uiga. sharp ; aigailte, needle; angitiUe, eel- ah words composed of <t* or On* 
and alia, lib that has a point or paints, sharp or blunt : angle has the same etymology and 
ankulm too. Hook is written hoc in Angln-Saxon, hack in Dutch and haken in Gemma, It 
manifestly 13 the base ak. to which Gothic guttural ising has added the aspirate h. We tintf it 
in con temporary Sinhalese in the shape cf vet, hak. hook. The old. old base ak. after many 
centuries of exile under an inclement sky, returned at last to sunny Lanka, unfortunately. it may 
be forgiven it, with a Teutonic head-gear. 


ROBERT KNOX AND THE ENGLISH* 

MAN'S TREE. 


Sy James Ryan. 

I have to thank Mr. Herbert White for his court eons correcticn {Ceylon Antiquary. VoL II, 
Pt rV. p ) of a slipshod ascription of the <■ Englishman s Tree” at Cottiar to Robert Knox 
himself, whereas he was never within 10 miles of the place. My edition of Knox's Relation 
was passed through the Press during my absence in Italy and 1 had no opportunity of correcting 
die proofs, except that of the Preface, where, as Mr. White points cut. the error is repeated. 
Severn! faults m the Index require correction, but I am glad that, in tanking Mr. While. I am able 
to take the opportunity to draw the attention of year readers to a more interesting otmsnion. 

Not only did Knox add to his own copy of the Relation the portrait and the anto- 
bognsphical matter reprinted m my edition but he made sundry notes in the text, which J»ra lft 
have been also reproduced bat were omitted by an oversight c l the publishers These are as 
follows t It must be noted that the pagmal and linear references are lc the anginal edition the 
pagination being marginally noted in the Madehose reprint. 

Marginalia by Robert Knox in Ms Private Copy. 

P. 152. Writing of the little girt whoa he had adopted, the child of a fellow captive by 
a Sinhalese woman, he says ; 

*' girle was / year dd (when) I came away : 1 bad her 3 years old and by a 
written Will left here all y I was possessed of thare~ w* iftersotne little trouble 
and producing my Will before r Adigar who had pressed house and all for r 
King, ft was all restored again'tor yeNThild—aHz&is was told me by 5 - English 
men y escaped from bondage and came home to England four years after 
me-which were 3 men, «*., Ralph Knight, *W» Day and The, Kirby." 
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■ These men lived with Knox and Roger Gould at Lagundeniya and their descendants still 
hve there and are proud of their ancestry. Day's branch call themselves De Appu, and had a 
feudal duty or carrying fresh milk daily to RAja Sinha's Palace at Nilambe, no light task as the 
mileage is considerable and the PusseJawa climate not one of the best for milk transport Mr, 
Denham m his (1911. Census Report mentions that the descendants of the unlucky Nauciars de 
Lanerolle, a co-captive of KncVs in 1672 and later, were still to the fore in 1889 and have pro¬ 
moted themselves from Counts to Dukes under such names as ,u Duky ’* or " Dorkiedoe ” ■' La 
Nerolle De Ley (DeLaisne) Franse Mohottige Don Samuel Appuhami."] 

P. 155, R. K, says the Englishman who accompanied him and Gonld but whom they 
conld not trust owing to the incompleteness of his bach elord ora was Knight. 

" This was Ralph Knight who afterwards ran away and died in England." 

P, HO. " Then did 1 offer repeated prayers to my God Fralm ye 30 and 11 and 12th. 

Thou hast turned me from my Morning (sic) into dancing, thou hast put of my 
sackcloth and girded me with gladness* to y* end that my glory may sine praise 
to the (sic} &e," 

P. 107. *’ Deon a dock gotta, a saying to a man in Anger whom they want not i it is take 
from me what you gave me." 

P, 60. On HajaSinho’s “poysoning his son": ‘so to note—only concealing him 
giving ont he was dead." 


P. 55. After correcting the printer's error “ 45 *■ for “ 55 " h* adds a note on the state¬ 
ments in the text re " Military Service " very difficult to decipher ■■ by listing 
soldiers who are only raiding bis gonnoys or (?) forendry who hold land and y! 
never bnt when ye King goes himself b person in ye field." 

P, 46. Again of Raja Sbho '* Poyscning of bis sou proves false for since he hath 
reigned King/' 

P. H. Of the Jak tree " the wood of this tree is excellent and durable timber/' 

On the Title page is the sprawly MS. inscription by his nephew (?) 

*' Liber oiim Knox Ward Amiigeri 
Clarencieux Armomm Sex (which should, of 
course, be genitive also, to wit *• Regis ”). k 
Apropos of the Knox escutcheon he writes : 


This ye Knox' Armcs was sent me from Edingburg b Scotland by Mr. Henry 
Knox, Bookseller there in Letter dated y* 29 AprilL 1703." 


tt “"S* * Alible and is typical of the Cromwellian time, but his e’s are 
difficult to decipher— ZEILON " which prints for CEYLON looks like " Zolone"—This fbal 
e may sometimes be a flourish but it 
11 on - The letters still glisten with the 
as is done in Italy to this day. 


M P ri 
o&irs 
yet^VdJ 


in the word ■■ one " which is indistbguishable from 
[dherent sand which he used instead of blotting paper 


[Note on the above by Mr. J. P, Lewis : The followbg extract from List of Inscriptions, 
refemn ^ la a st0Qe ^ich * had erected at ^gnudeniya to commemorate the connection of 
Knox and b S companions vrfU^e place b of interest here-th* stone fa on the side of the high 


' P . 
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In a letter addressed to the English authorities at Madras by the Dutch Governor, Rykloff 
van GmoSp dated Colombo* October 22 1 1669, it is stated that Robert Knox and the three men 
named below were "in a village beyond Candy named Legomieny/ 1 11 We learn from Knox's 
narrative that alter having endured their enforced residence at Legttndcniya for three years 
(1667-1670 probably), he and his three companions took 1 French leave 1 and went off whither 
they pleased, Knox and Rutland settled at Eladctta* where they were joined by Gold and 
Knight/* {“ Robert Knox” by D.W, Ferguson, p* 22 note,) "Day had a half-caste sod, Peter, 
who was 16 years of age in 16&3. He was probably therefore bom at Leguncfemya" (ibid,, p + 36.) 
There is said to be a family called De Appu in the village of Pupufessa near Legnndeniya 
descended from William Day* but the compiler has not succeeded in coming across a member of 
it. Legundensya Is In the Kandnka.ru Pahaht korate of the Uda palaia division of the Kandy 
District, about 5 miles from Gatnpoia. The site of the componnd in which, according to tradition, 
Knox lived is now called Nittumaluvvu. It is on the road from Pupuressa to Posselenna estate, 
near the summit of a conical pa tana-covered me tin tain, from which are visible, on the west Adam's 
Peak, Raxsawa, and Ambuluwawa ; on the east Hantane and the road from Peradeniya to 
Del to la ; on the south Pussellawa, The place is a pproached on all four sides by " L passes, M w hich 
seems to have been the reason why it was selected for the residence of Kooi and his companions. 
The tradition as to the site came from the late Aiachchi of the village, who belongs to the 
Hunk iripatiy age family s which supplied milk to the king. There are s a id to be descendants of 
Knox's companions living in the neighbourhood. Their family name is lfc Nasindeniyegedera." 
The inscription Is as follows 

Here uyei> 

A.D. 1667 1670 
ROBERT Knox 
John Loveland 
John Berry 
William Day 
Erected 190S- 
J. F. L, 
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THE MALDIVE ISLANDS: I602-I607, 

Edited by H. C. P. BELL, C.C.5. (Retired). 

PYRARDS NARRATIVE 

(Continued from VoL III, page 234 ,) 

C HAPTER XVHI. winch gives interesting details of tie history of the .Maldives during the 
latter half of the Sixteenth Century, is done but scant justice to by Symons, and entirely 
ignored by Harris* 

The former's inadequate summary appears below, supplemented by desirable footnotes 
drawn from Pyrard’s Narrative itself, as well as from other sources, mainly Portuguese authorities 
quoted in Appends B to VoL II of the Hakluyt Society's English edition of Pyrard s Voyage. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Cariosity of the Maidive King — His Genoa logy—Political Changes at the Islands — 

The King's Wives, and other Matters. 

SYMONS, 

[ bail the good Fortune to be much al Court, Ihe King and Queen* being very much pleas'd wit h 
my Company, hoeux having as 3 laid before, made H my Ecstaett to kam the LuftttBjie, they took £nit 
Delict in bearing me give ao Account of the Affairs oi Earcpw. 1 

The If jpg enquir'd abend the Court of France, and all olher Particular* ; bul his grcalesl Delight 
™ to be inform'd about Sea* Affairs and Skipping, as manag'd by Europeans. * 

Hie Queens frequently made me acquaint them with the banners and Customs of European 
Ladies ; but their most constant Discourse uas pl-ctil Love ; H and they v«n smaa'd to bear that so great 
a Monarch as the King of France had bni one Vi He, and that the Wives in Europe had no Gallant^ and 
were allow'd so touch liberty in going Abroad, and convening in Company, a* I inform'd them. 

Tfats Discourse made me acceptable at the Palace, where either the King or Queens had always 
Questions toast me ; and hwwhijg made it my Business at first So Jean the Language, I was able to satisfy 
their Curiosity which gain'd me mcd'f'rar; and consequently, my long Stay in those Isbuid* was 
render'd the more easy, because I was jLituUy provided wilh ail Necessaries,* 

The present Kings of the Maiditr lands, are net of the ancient Koyal Family, but descended from 
a Catibe, or Mahometan Priest, the tme in A being excluded afkr this Manner. 


h ThLiMBteaevk ttmtutiwiiIr ruihted upTO Pyri l bare, i^^UL 

S. Prrard belauded Me MUtUry 10 EuIpcwIf that \ a StaJtfn enquired whether tbfc Ffefcch wire ‘ the Frrrnfr: or Fmneui 
(Jkrti*iri> 4 ipokeflt]! in ibe Jmilr*"-a term which Pyicrst II" V -iu-*-fc-_ —l---- --- - - 

5. Pj r*rd “ car elk* n* deaLr&ir^knuriar cy «myrdlutr^f^fieeurE que d m a uirur." 

-I, He re »iraLn 3-/m on % Lmprov im Jg c 
an a MithnnjanwiJin on the ouehAjJ, atURipc 
oibar. with tit* eriAt aduakaben fur &h«^ 


-- —-*- — ■ --- * ^ B - Lur^-ruHia Sir 

feihnihp ml tcqoiITTJ? kail* n^n.l.tu iIjLLa ^^hjc ImiL*" 
tfr«|LtdJcuorE qu« d'u Jurur. 11 

r-ooiiUflqnajBl^ntjfrajb, whr.elt. torrid dwellitfO ifer ^ullen't uukfrt* d diw-L 
- scarlet cloth hm-be*. Ac, *E p[ B i fcrmka and rtak-akto; raUpled, cm At 

14 ^es'.'Bi-e *)£ cburfla and in^irumrSL^ of Sniopcu RuttEmi. 
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Whcu the. Portngueirs were it tie Height erf their Power in Inti ij, the King nf the Maldivit*, who 
was of the ancient Royal Family, being hard preaa'd by a near Kinsman, who Was in FrtrJLcn against him, 
fled with his Wife, and seme few of his Honsebnld, to Cochin { where be became a Christ La p H together w sth 
his Wife, and Part ci his Followers, and sent back the rest who would nOl be baptiz'd; whereupon hia 
Competitor was immediately receiv'd as King. * 

The Christian lung sent over to demand of his Subjects to pay him the usual Tribute, threatening, 
in Case of Refusal., la attack lEscni with Portuguese Forces ; which accordingly, upon their rejecting o£ him^ 
was done by those Forces ; bat he wen 1 not over MmseLL The Parfugueses return'd the iinl Time w i th 
ins* ; but coining again Iht neat Year* with a greater Power* they defeated and hill'd the Usurper, erected 
a Fort in Ike Island pi Afoie,* and subdu'd many of the others. 

After this, having assembled the prime Men, they acquainted them, that it was not their Design to 
oppress, or oblige them lo change their Religion, but only In compel them lo own and pay Tribute to their 
lawful King; which being agreed lo p the PoriqgKt$t& left Ihe Government lo the Natives* only on Condition 
they should not hold any Councils without admitting the prime Christian! who were lo remain in the Fort r 
I have heard those Natives declare Ihal the islands were never SO hippy in all Respects, as during 
that Time of £Qbordtnation lo the Porhigar^^ which continu'd about ten Ycars- 

However, the SonfAern Islands never submitted, a Catibc from whom the preseni King is descend¬ 
ed, raising Forces there, and maintaining himself 'till being strengthen'd by ihe Accession of some Malabar 
Pyrites. he surpriz'd the Fort in Ibe Island of Afofr p putting to the Sword 300 ihtre were in 

it, and taking Ibe Native who govern'd as Vice-Roy. 1 

Thus Ike Ctxiibe made himself King* and left the Crown lo his Successors, But lo preveni a per¬ 
petual War, he came to an Accommodation with the Ptirtogut&t&t by which be oblig'd himself to pay a 
yearly Pension to the Christian King, as was perform'd many Years after.* 

1 have before mention r d something of thr CurTznts about these I*lands, which are violently strong, 
and set one Way six Months together. If a Ship happens to be al the KortfhEnd of the Islands* when they 
set Eastward, it will be carry tl by them lo the Indian <. oast; but if il happens to be to the Southward of 
Ctrj'fon, il will Ihen be drove us far as Sumatra,* which is SCO Leagues Again, il a Vessel should fce so 
carry’d away 1 awards the laiier End of Ihe Seaten, 4 * so that the centraty Currents stilu s Westward, 
come on before it has reach'd any Land, if mrst Lken drive quite hack a^ain ; and thus many belonging to 
the Islands frequently perish, because having no Store of Provisions Abroad, the Men are all starv'd before 
they cm reach any other Laud. If ihe CurrenIs carry them to the Westward. they have no Place nearer 
io touch at, than Ihe Coast of Arabia, which is much more remote than Sama/ra. 

1 one Day sav a Vessel Ihit had been forc'd away from the Islands by Ihe Currents, and upon the 
Change of the Season was drove back again ; but most of the Men in it were dead ; and those who surviv'd, 
had nothing but the Skin left upon their Bents* through Eilrcmfly of Want. 


5. Tht JI&UUTen:.mr dI thi* “ChriUus a Kmu." *eitti a Suit fin Ytutil, wi* fit tun J7dU£4o I***m*. Be mmh i inm to 
fa*v*"»ufannt*ed r Q c-ouTcman mm a irrnEi cl* riiinblf Torru^c^t inrfyoii^ • rd > H p T&jjttrd Vi B« Fiiurf^ iivirr AportleOf 
th( lud^lfi 166 , under she r.vn* rl ft* JftnctL 3|i *afc«rful rival, ^U f Unmt Euitin at the HUEdavet, hut tgi tlaiu by 
ShePivrsueuf:* when they tcok a kw scea* after. 

Don Manoel UibaeqUe□ Oy resided at Ota, iDd jrarracd a Fortafueec lady D™ FnnrlKm, lister of Anisic Tkx«E*& de 
atiredn. by whom hehad three *en*Iteti /Vimctitt killed Ln a brawl at LLktenKX^n Art diet rrkrto lEZfr.and Ltn Jetfra. 

The ion Don lean itirerrird fail father at EilUlar rover^e el the UitldlTt* ntaut ]£*& Hr wi*. Ed turn, 

faitairrd by hi* *e& Skm. F^ipp* t uron rmr-urfurlTy a ifshd PmM (Uf-T rii^diiieu wm dtrr fiTifcid uiaLot ttr I-ifirdi 

lnim %. bnt fatted 19 nt tail L&ce TIaiz hat m.FtfwrfJL AM IDiJIra % 51L 

TfcL r Imt Chrifiiliin K.-rs ifac Ml.divn Wat A® itrii tic Scare, who setvUtd cpbiit Ihe Vieeroy* and died u a 
priHonrr oU the tujssc Id Europe 'in Jfif A 

Thl«Fort p ttfcfa at il it, atilt txmw. See ChUclojltrt d«cripilnn cf k b I£JA. trc*r FintaH Ceo. &x. L *7) and Bell 
{Report 1887. p. I 

T, gtrmcjut li too vnEue. The ItUndy fen sOwwnua by a Fotivf Rrp<-DC. who irat imtkvi to Ihe ronlrol vflhe Foitu|TGMe 
Commandant at 3J&3^. Middivitn ttfccid^ wyk rhii man X ndf Jfedbi fl Audrets Aedrt- -The Iwttuurvt latfaltwnv nded 
tin? lilAnda m i-rwrv lot Upwfrrrii oruu y^an^ 

ft. The tuikrilorj of tbfc{deli itU j?fle ihonld bs mid io Pyrfird'i Vo|o?e icovrrinjr pp miTIfif the 16 ?.*, Ho, EdfllOfilOf 
HfaJc lywd I. ;«.35T + * ^ 


TfaJe inevpiijui rebdli-W is^lid *U&C rljfat yeatw 
therld*r Uf 4w*hip hers *o! lev e-Tfice/ yent^t \thw urn rd 
Iht laiandi s^EcChrr amicably tar thit, until lfc« drat 

uiurptr Suit an h Ah, aud ihe j nqnvtt broibrr hi* dauthur 

The SnltAn of Pyrn rd fl eiiptivltv (l«3-lflOTA Pc card ibrihlm ] 

9. the l a QTti:(ruf«! Bvcordu do hoi iteie the trims of ihe Tree J 
Fyrard ^ay» the Cbrifltian Hiue Have a lb nil uf hi* pent 
Mak i r ^ 

1&h Pysard h#a t—■" Et al le malheHr vral nut c** f,<uavop k» iinjH-Ttenl ^ i a Ha dr* jfv 
■eaaraai ke emportro. its ipprUcal rrhi 

k Mtgca i?H(8in. * miluiff wllh wind, and old Engtfeih "ipoamnu al&ai before 

the 


■VC^fr'" rjr. Anlltvk J/tfenmMif hodll Joturu/qyrW. ill 

Jfl I At>'$£i fan T fc i y jd n i raj i y r 11 Xk ard rulrd 

t! ijlirian. Ihe tliitr biuiher married iLt widow ufib» 

, W3 l /tr cruly ecu of Muhnmutad fiedn TcLjnsru-fjtni. 

teen s he FortW^befr nr d t he MfcldIt- r E ell &a* de /nete. 
]flo ikr Fortuyuitfre TbitMedvIiGCO Mm ofcolr. See 
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Tlw- it do HOl properly beloug, to the Maldivy IiLwdi, It will not be improper Id obsenrc, that 1 
hnve them seen /lufion Ship*, which carry d 2(m Persons, Men. Wofflcn, and Children : for many off the 
fuaran.-i Ukc all llieir Families along with theta to SeaJ * 

They doaot make to many Decks ig their Ships, nordo they carry their Water sn Casks, « as we 
do , hut make two Wooden Cislcni* one on each Side the main with only two Hole*,* 1 as in Wells, 

10 draw the Water. This Way holds more Water, and i*fc« op less Rocm than ones ; hot gn the Other 
not *° “** kc^ttie ^ aPT Accident happens, they lose »]| their Water it cut* j whereas, II any 
pf one Casks happen to fail, it is probable the rest may held *™L 3 - 

Others, instead of Cask* make Use of Jar* some of which coo lain ateove a Pipe, made In the 

Kingdom Of Mariuvam the best glaz d and tiaadsoinesi that I have tern* and the Water always keeps sweet 
mthtKL 31 * r- 

Thr rest of the Chapter (emitted by Symons) is taken up with two revolts against Rulers 
of .the Maldives, and an account of the reigning Sultan's unseropuloas marital vagaries * touching 
which the garrulous and plain-spoken French captive does not mince matters. 

Sultan Ibrahim appears (teste Pyrard) to have combined the uxorious propensities of 
His Christian Majesty Henry VIII of England with the cruel lust of David King of Palestine. 1 - 

Neglecting his '* chief queen, because she was very prolific/' the Sttllin, at the instigation 
of an adulterous wife, attempted with his own hand, to kill her husband, a well-to-do Pilot, Ji in 
order to get this woman, who had three daughters, as fair as herself all married to princes and 
great lords. 11 

This masterful matron proved herself a veritable " Messalina/' 11 and hard to to rid of ; 
for ,J she would not by any means consent to quit " the Sultan, when, tiring of her, he + * became 
enamoured of ,h his nephew s wife, a lady ■* of noble birth, young and beautifuL* He forcibly 
married the latter, much against her will, after she bad made an abortive attempt to escape frem 
Mile with her husband, who h *for sorrow 1 * at the Iniquitous bereavement pined and died erelong. 18 

Hot content with this scandalous and heartless action h the Sultan again became M violently 
enamoured ^this time of a u Earlieba/ the wife of a Bengal merchant who lived near the 
Poyal Palace, and n compelled her to separate from her husband whem he threatened to cast into 
the sea. 11 should he not consent to leave her* 

NathltSS all the queens seem to have consoled themselves, for enforced seclusion in 
the Royal Harem, in their own way, each according to fancyj * , 

1L Sjn-.ti b e randeEiEiB pad dfcEor i* * i*p jj pn T Ja n f Fynml i - 

A refcf scQlemtBt Ip eh a- it dt ce valued* fqtai pcrdil b ritl-t dt 4>'e*irii4ffa) l« fa i u^bIji E* pEua fraud qua l r #n*pt 
limiisTra, Cif Ce mutt eittii jimlccp ft pin* nit* qa* c#tir tfcf Curtqitf* Lt Bey Huidratx fli Ibl» vo« 

iditfr HVMilt lalfl-rffueurde re mui pour it ca^traer pm admiration Ic ill aufu U ttfmt d'vn ibttc lc**1 ft *£* bene 
t-wi !2ccup plq* eiUTdc qo* dc FcntgaJ. Ce qVi tec fill srelre qc"am J&dc* 13 ic tiiT de p]t( (incdt TtJiihCBVx: ft. da 

^’ JtlCD Format L»S tec#qeqn'fqtfgileitwltetl Brttd*. Lr. yfr* praref zwbUtt tincn % df larefia d'ftnbl* 
Ftti.e ft de afitfci, A II *>□ TaH II y fl fcolquk deiu mill* prticfiHfa dedust: lei Indlcnt appozUfit La pluitm caul 
leaf sax la. mer utacc- 

ry rmrd ^ djam dfa pj prt* ft £iej &cm cernnre tc t£* laifOEt" 

13. Pytiihl ll n'y a qu# de* tmtii paliex ds eotetoe titit vn puit** 

14. Pyrmrd pu]> at dUnrfstly —e*q a l reraj urine pu, ei *1 tf«i coup da eaftotr, taat cm qq r ij pest falra c ell de 
perdXx tnc pis pt pu deax: GU I’ll T lh li qttIqu'-cTe tnuqqAlie, clte*E« Le ledt pit taqsii, 

M * yarta4anf - *B *V<u :*e* mihcrUki ^IViilert (n list. Jot JV«rtJ 1, p, 2S9. Tbe ktW«an (till me lUcb fclf Idrt, 
ike ifrfcSJer rnIJed n mbQ, the f*ryer 

ft. Fy raid touchea tke .*~- 1 U n'ttcoit pm^ 1 jl fatfeps d r ritre m J-our *1 tb E? urciu - qce hb pKixe: c hi me da IhiSu. ajui 
qqp l ay yeu fcenhD-D^stre, Jit3iB«-Tix n'eMari eoi perice 4 Ib ^qtne, sm.ii icelf EwenC aur Isttre*,. box *delicti A 

miEiafacTiirr*, tf fJ utoil/art flcfcnt/ utac /en=mfi,« qti ^ m* e»krtD£e« b ee pifafte" 

17., Fyfiid ^- ,s qak i la Ttrita eftoie Ib pltti P^toiJjqTW du DOfidi;af e||e ■'addciEmalt indJilrrrcitnffnt a taufra aortc* 

d'hoiETEti, ^rlnsfi ft nutrei 

Jk Fyraird: Celia D:io^-J iltoit Id^a Isoblx* I^Llt ft B#ll^ er qnl* fet mufe qu® if Boy h'iih am^iiTBxba mlmJ. saiif Ir 
ten] Talqu f (Hsn m^xy pt I* tanlflil pnaqt*itLp? + sty ilifljVcwe moLm mb n-iry ; cut rlJt* fir dctiiorf mnmitrrbi d'i fXi* ITeipe, 

1Flz,ti «la ftlmqli miw ** i F^mwi H-Wiiilsr ft a« l\ir% » - Fear e b Scuoa Ht«q«efefntbWnuuaL coum la vokpic. 

ilijui qxi <lle teenhi ra blfa de^-uL^ ci'i-yijF iiiPirK poric d f *B* a. ce Ecy. bibI* myanl TouiLQnf* tvy d 'aa tf e* a eg! l 

!9 P y t urd r-- l#"i Beipei^ipiicigii nr jp»* beiLQ^anp de cc qoe It finy n® 3ei a Halt poi.nl r&ifi- Cbt elL» at teaa 

qsment jiftB d tmu. qui ]f a visitg j «B4 q^W:: i] tmr pfaJaelt ...... . . h idqiffgli ill nf fontpudi eonteteart puiqy eux 

do tBlre znoftix Ic ir&ilBa ¥#atrc de La Fttritnr. dtimaaji qtll lit BaHt a-uiQ hfareox ile attie sorEc, qiis- rfili t^rg-lbs! an mcind*. 
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EXTRACTS FROM DIARIES OF GOVERNMENT AGENTS- 

* 

T HANKS to the courtesy and kindness of His Excellency Mr> R. E. Stubbs, Ollicer Adminis- 
teiing the Government of Ceylon, the Editors of the Ceytaf I Antiquary are enabled, as 
from the present issue* to present to their waders a new and permanent feature of 
interest. The Government has i by let for dated 9th February, 1918, been good enough to promise 
to forward to us from time to time extracts from the Diaries of the Government Agents and of the 
Assistant Government Agents which appear to be of archeological interest, and a first instalment 
of two such extracts appears below s— 

KUDARAMFODDA MALA! AND RUINS 

Extract /ram the Diary of the Government Agent, EP ? for the month of Decent ben I 9/7, 

December 4th. Out early in the rain with the D.LE., and went along the Rugam bund 
and through the jungle to Kudarampodda madu, the end of the proposed extension scheme* The 
* cost is estimated at over 3^ lacs, and as under 2,000 acres would be brought under cultivation the 
scheme was abandoned. Crossed the madu to the rock hill opposite to search for some inscription 1 
that Mr. Bell wanted me to copy. The south side of the rock Is all overgrown with jungle, anti 
there may be caves here which we could not find. Qn the top of the rock are the remains ot a 
vihare and a pokuna and dagaba, Found several socket stones* a good number of dressed stones, 
a large slab (probably an offering stone) and one guard stone* Elephants frequently visit the 
spot, and have apparently amused themselves by dragging some of the stones abend- Found no 
inscriptions or carved stones. Found a broken brick inches wide by 2| inches deep, but could 
not say what its length was, Several perfect radial bricks belonging to the dsi|ata were found, 
and several broken tiles, but nothing that would give a clue to the age of the buddiesgs. There are 
rough steps cut in the rock on each side. One set of steps leads to a sheer precipice, so that pro¬ 
bably a ladder was used, as there is no sign of any built ascent, A very interesting place and* like 
all old Sinhalese ruins, most picturesquely situated, 

SELAWA VIHAREV 

Extract from the Diary of the Assistant Government Agent, Kegaile, for January r 1918 r 

Walked 7 miles to Folgasdeniya via Sclawa ar <^ ^rCtnmaUgama. Visited the old rock 
vihire at Scluwa. It is very well kept and I congratulateethe Incumbent Priest who appears to 
spend more on the buildings than he obtains from the *\bple revenues. There is a rock carved 
Saunas here granted by Sri Wickrama Raja S tub a . / 

L (Ati fntp*K«i " " a E ihe f rlfc mien f tics iJ .a**1 fcefi «* * fLK&uflicfltfii (c tit -in Nod fly fcy 

Mr. E, IXaJ Uipd of i hi Puts i* Work* Drji. tt tn«-b t tn ] KO. th* PU;,* - ■ T*** IS xxj ‘gfi th* JV«to4«>i^X4, t f tfe* dm Rf«u| } 
2 frrMuU amuat Oi s^lniffl Tihhvb HQ thtivft&ilkm LivLian, F*\ff hrnu K4nlti, «* BdL ifW ? Swrciy. 

iTrfflilia ReptTir 5. P, XIX* IsOi, v- SL Tka text U&a*CTtpl P ±r.rf iraa^LuLM sf ihe rgefc m *$ M B, V. 2N& iA. B. IS&XRh azex bei 
Co pp,W.-ttL Cf^ton d*mw*v.~\ ‘ - 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Fuller references to the following publications sent to ns will be made in a subsequent 
issue of the Ceylon Antiquary ;— 

PaLLAVA ANTIQUITIES by G. JOUVeau-DubREDILVoL II, 32 pages, S plates. Pondicherry. 
1918. Annas 12. 

Revue HlSTORlQUE DE L’INdE FraNCAISE, Premier Volume. 1916-17. Pages 341 to 
448. 3 plates. Pondicherry, 1918, Rs. 2 /-; 

ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY of INDIA : Annual Report for 1915.16, Part t by Sir JOHN 
Marshall, Kt, C.I.E, t Lift. D., M,a., F.S.A,, 49 pages. 5 plates. Calcutta, 1917, Rs. 2/.. 

ARCHSO LOGICAL Survey Of INDIA : Annual Report for 1913-14 by Sir John Marshall, 
K1„ C.I.E,, Lift, d., H.A., F.S.A., 311 pages, 72 plates. Calcutta, I9t7. Rs. 20/-. 

SOOTH-INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS : Tamil Inscriptions of Rajaraja, Rajcndra-Cbola, and' 
others in the Rajarajesvara Temple at Tanjavur. Vol. II, Parts I to V :— 

Vol. IX, Part 1: Inscriptions on the Walls of the Central Shrine. Edited and 
translated by E. Hultxsch. Ph. D„ I to 120 pages. 4 plates. Madras, 1891. Rs. 4 /.. 

Vol. O, Pt, II: Inscriptions on the Walts of the Enclosure. By E. Hnltzsch, Ph D 
121 to 248 pages. 4 plates. Madras, 1892, Rs, 5/-. 

Vol. H, Pt. Ill : Supplement to the First and Second Volumes. By E, Holtasch 
Ph. D., 249 to 394 pages, 8 plates. Madras, 1895,, Rs. 4/-. 

Vol. H, Pt, IV : Other Inscriptions of the Temple, By Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya 
M.a. 395 to 500 pages. Madras, 1913, Rs, 1 / 6 , 

Vol. U t Pt. V : Pallaya Copperplate Grants from Velurpolayam and Tandan - 
tottam. By Rao Sahib H, Krishna Sashtei, B.A, 501 to 586 pages, 2 plates (with Intend, and 
Index). Madras, 1917, Rs. 2/4. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS QF ORIENTAL JOURNALS 



MYTHIC SOCIETY JOURNAL ■; Bangalore) - Vo], $, No, I. January, I9IS 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES (January 1918*1 

Albright (W F-l-NoUst an Esypio-Semilte Etymology. 

Raas ton [Rl—Ecrlesiaite* null Theertiiis. 

Ungdoo [S-H-Tbe Toledo Collection olCdnciJonii Tablets, 

THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW (Febrcary, 191S1, 

* - , * : - 
. • . - Metts (V. Rt—India's Duty. 

' Venkatmnmani IK. S.|—The *»*]£ bcfcrs Mr Muotaju, 

Gajra |T C D-l— Tile Gunrtuta at Harder 

Oza <K, LI—inhalation el Ether : ad iiwttafc safer than Chloroform 

JOURNAL OF THE BIHAR AND ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY (December I9i7i 

' 

Jayuual iK. P.l— HathLgompha Inseriptien of llie Empcrcr Khan-vela (B.C. 17Il«i 
Raoerji |R D.)—Nek on the Hal bi-g wnpha bumption 
Shastri fM. H, F.}-Tlit Teipur R«lc LiamfrttetV 

tn —An aCfiCtunl of Ibe .Mailhil Min w|t 

Rtrjf (S, C .}—K insh ip Organization of l&e Bii'lmr. 

Smith [V. Ail—Nepal, Tirh.nl. ami Tibet 



THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY (April. July. August Hill 

tffKhnnw in'i Aryangar (S.}—The Antiquitk* of M-jha halt cor 

Ran&a chart (V,)_ History of the Naik Kinglcm of Madura- 

Stein (Sir Ann!)—A 3rd Journey ft Eiplonliotl ill Centra] Asia, 19J.M6, 

Jayaswal (E.F.J—The Historical Position of Klliti and Ilia Ids obiication with Ywodhanuan. 
Venlatasobbiah (Dr. A)-The Kadarab* Prakrit Inscription of MaUvalli 
Kins (P. V. V— On 1 1 ion oi Hit Hiilery oi Alamkara Literature. 

Jlndti to VoL XLV (1916] of the /rttfidn Antiquary.' 
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